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CHAPTER IX. 


Tue flash of truth—vivid and scorching like 
lightning—that had awakened Rizpah from 
her dream-life, also marked the epoch when 
her career of active self-denial began. From 
the hour of Gerald’s departure for his home 
on the Potomac shore, she reduced to prac- 
tice the system of regular industry of thought 
and physical powers she had sketched and 
matured through days of deep deliberation 
and sleepless nights. Instead of withdrawing 
from the world, she went much abroad; paid 
the debts exacted from her by society as scru- 
pulously as she accomplished the more con- 
genial routine of domestic avocations and 
filial obligations. 

**She had time for everything!’’ said her 
admirers, ‘‘and was hurried in nothing. Such 
method, such brilliancy and originality of con- 
ception, and such executive ability were never 
before united in the same person.”’ 

She was the star in her “‘ clique’’ that win- 
ter; being rich, affable, accomplished, and new. 
And, as is the case with every distinguished 
luminary, a swarm of moth-like adorers dis- 
ported themselves about the lambent flame, 
vieing with one another in endeavors to attract 
her favorable notice. Evening after evening 
beheld her, at party, concert, or opera, sur- 
rounded by a cloud of these buzzing, full- 
plumed attendants, or, at home, the queen 
and cynosure of a smaller, more select, and 





usually more discriminating court. She dis- 
pensed smiles and civilities to all, with im- 
partiality that was at once discouraging and 
unimpeachable. Strive and flutter as the 
bevy might, among themselves, not one suc- 
ceeded in crossing the charmed outer ring of 
polite friendliness which her wand of invinci- 
ble resolution had drawn around her. She 
had no enemies, although there were those 
who envied and imitated her with ape-like 
servility at the same time; but neither had 
she any intimates. Her private joys, sorrows, 
likings, and antipathies were as little known 
as her face, person, and genius had been, a 
year before, to the world of upper-tendom. 
Before the winter was over, not fewer than 
four of the more adventurous or necessitous 
of the swains who wore her colors, and tilted 
for her favoring glances, made a leap in the 
dark, and threw themselves—their hearts, 
lives, and fortunes (the latter best expressed 
by an unknown quantity)—at her head, and 
were recompensed by the coolest, kindest, 
and calmest negative that feminine tact could 
concoct and feminine lips utter, as the price 
of their temerity. 


It cost her no pain to reject them. She 
would not have bestowed a sigh upon the 
shattered hopes of a hundred like them. 
Why, then, should she feign distressfu! hesi- 
tancy—waver and stammer in delivering her 
fiat of dismissal? She had gauged the mental 
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and spiritual worth of each one, and knew far 
better than any declaration of theirs was 
likely to inform her what was the mainspring 
of their conduct towards herself. They were, 
without an honorable exception, arrant for- 
tune hunters, who would—notwithstanding 
the singleness of purpose that kept their eyes 
steady to what they were fond of deuominat- 
ing ‘‘the main chance’’—have been nothing 
loath to accept personal gifts and popular 
distinction in addition to a wife’s coffers. 
The baldness of their designs and the shame- 
less zeal of their pursuit would once have 
inflamed her lofty pride into resentment, or 
excited her unmerciful ridicule; now, her 
mastering sensation, as she submitted, with 
a semblance of toleration, to the overtures 
she could not repulse without rudeness, was 
one of sheer weariness—indifference that had 
not the liveliness of disgust to render it more 
endurable. They were tiresome animals— 
and she was relieved when they came to the 
point and she could decently discard them. 
Life was too momentous in its labors and 
issues to be squandered in meditation upon 
such trifling transactions, the destiny allotted 
her too severely distinct before her, for her 
to loiter on the path, to play with butterflies. 

She kept up a steady correspondence with 
Gerald, and exchanged weekly letters with 
his sister. Ada’s were fond beyond her cus- 
tomary show of attachment, and they were 
in divers other particulars very dissimilar to 
those which Rizpah had received with grati- 
tude, perused with transports of affectionate 
delight, during her foreign tour. 


“Gerald is never weary of sounding the 
praises of his peerless lady-love!’’ wrote the 
fascinating confidante, ‘‘ Indeed, my curiosity 
is stimulated to such an uncomfortable extent 
that only the precarious condition of dear 
mamma’s health, and her imperative need of 
my services prevent me from flying on the 
pinions of love and desire, to see and bow 
down before the wondrous creature he describes. 
I always, as you may recollect, prophesied a 
marvellous blossoming for the bud that used 
to shut up so closely and, occasionally, with 
such provoking brusqueness, at the approach 
ef a stranger; but if this eloquent brother of 
mine is to be credited, the transformation 
surpasses even my affectionate prognostica- 
tions. Yet, dearest Rizpah,’’ continued the 
ingenious—if not ingenuous—epistle, ‘‘I can- 
not deny that my gratification at learning of 
the social and literary eminence to which you 
—friend and sister of my happy girlhood— 
have attained, is obscured by saddened—I 
suppose they are selfish fears. Unversed as I 





am in worldly policy and in the more sombre 
shades of human character, I witness, around 
me, continually, examples of heart-changes ef- 
fected by external reverses that wring my soul 
with anguish. Time was when you were, in 
some sense, dependent upon the little band of 
fond friends at Hopeton Hall, for happiness— 
when you found much of your delight in life in 
the assurance of our affection. Now—gifted 
and beautifal, the idol of a gay and glittering 
throng—you seem to be so much further re- 
moved from—so independent of us—that my 
spirits sink in the contemplation. I ask my- 
self, in the despondent musings upon past 
joys and the uncertainty of the future that 
will (forgive me, my darling!) overwhelm me 
at the wakeful midnight hour or on lonely 
days—‘ May not even she change and forget?’ 
Gerald says, indignantly, ‘Never! I would 
stake my existence, as I have done my hap- 
piness, and everything that makes that exist- 
ence dear, upon her truth. She is the soul 
of constancy!’ When I recollect the Riz- 
pah I used to know—my Rizpah, noble and 
gentle, and devoted to her unworthy soul- 
sister—I echo his asseveration. When I hear 
and read of the belle and sage, the Corinne of 
our day and land, I—may I own it, beloved ’— 
weep and tremble !’’ 


It is not probable that Gerald directly insti- 
gated his ally to indite the confession trans- 
scribed above, but the receipt of it was a 
more powerful means of strengthening his 
cause With his ‘‘ peerless lady-love’’ than the 
combined enginery of all the letters he trans- 
mitted every other day, under his own hand 
aud seal. 

These were duly perused and promptly an- 
swered; but Rizpah could not disguise from 
herself that there was a wearisome sameness 
in them; that, for her, the wine of this love 
had become hopelessly stale and flat. While 
in Europe, the rarity of their appearance and 
the glamour enveloping her imaginary be- 
trothed, had invested his missives with de- 
licious interest. Each fond profession was 
read again and again—how strange it seemed 
now !—literally and figuratively learned by 
heart, some of the precious sheets being worn 
into shreds by frequent handling before the 
arrival of late communications from the same 
source. But the vanished Ideal had taken 
his magic philters with him; the unanointed 
eyes were all the clearer for their temporary 
delusion. She caught herself, now and then, 
skipping over the tenderest passages of what 
were now, in truth, love letters. Then, per- 
secuted by Conscience with the imputation of 
dereliction in duty, she would go back and 
read with espevial care the honeyed epithet or 
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expression of amorous longing for a “sight of 
her angelic countenance,"’ or the ‘‘ music of 
her flute-like tones.’’ If her heart arose in 
unsanctioned revolt against accepting the ad- 
ditional and always unsolicited. instalment 
of affection, so wofully depreciated in rated 
value, she quelled it sternly. 

“It is his right thus to feel and to speak. 
I gave it to him for the bare asking—almost 
before he desired it! If either of us deserves 
condemnation er scorn, it is I, for my folly 
and recklessness in the beginning, and for my 
base fickleness now; not he, whose fidelity 
has never swerved, who, honest and true 
himself, believes in my miserable feint of 
continued loyalty. Heaven helping me, he 
shall never detect the counterfeit !’’ 

To this state of mind, Ada’s expressed mis- 
givings were a whip of scorpions driving on 
the doomed and unhappy creature the more 
surely to the consummation of the sacrifice 
she had sworn to offer. She replied in terse 
sentences, not redundant of grieved love or 
of impetuous disclaim, but strong and expli- 
cit—renewing her covenant with brother and 
sister, and referring to Time as the Judge, 
who should silence suspicion, establish the 
fact of her faithfulness to her plighted vows, 
and vindicate her from the least stain of dis- 
trust. 

Ada smiled in reading the short epistle— 
the length did not exceed two pages—and 
inclosed it forthwith to Gerald, who was 
keeping bachelor’s hall in the patrimonial 
mansion. If the artless being who vaunted 
her ignorance of worldly wiles had been ac- 
quainted with the protean forms of strategy 
and the importance of documentary evidence, 
she could not have acted more discreetly. 
Gerald visited New York again in January, 
in high hope and spirits, and engaged, unin- 
vited by any of the Lowries, to repeat the 
favor during the last week in February. 

Accordingly, Rizpah was sitting on the af- 
ternoon of the 22d of that briefest of months 
in the conservatory, with his latest letter in 
her pocket—a supplement to an ornate Val- 
entine received the previous day—and saying 
over, in a patient, monotonous strain to her- 
self: ‘‘To-morrow, then, he will be here!’’ 
when the door behind her swung open, then 
shut after the intruder, and a manly foot re- 
sounded upon the marble floor. 

‘“‘Mr. Armitage!’’ she said, rising, and 
giving him her hand, in a frank, sisterly 





manner, a ray of unaffected pleasure irradi- 
ating lineaments that had beer pensive until 
she perceived who her visitor was. ‘‘I am 
very glad to see you! Who told you that I 
was in here ?’’ 

‘*Your father, whom I met at the door. He 
was going out in the carriage, regardless of 
the rain.’’ 

“Yes; to bring mamma home from the 
meeting of some one of her Charitable Society 
boards. He is as attentive as a month-old 
bride-groom. It was kind in you to enliven 
my solitude upon this cold and hopelessly 
wet day.”’ 

‘** Perhaps I came because the day was wet, 
and there was, therefore, a reasonable hope 
of finding you alone,’’ replied the gentleman, 
establishing himself in the other corner of the 
rustic tabouret, on which she sat, and stoop- 
ing to pick up a blossom she had let fall, in 
getting up to welcome him. 

*“*Then, you combined discretion with be- 
nevolence, and should have credit for the 
happy unicn of two admirable qualities,’’ said 
Rizpah, unobservant of any peculiarity in his 
words or demeanor. ‘‘ You see that my pas- 
sion-flower is in bloom, at last.’’ 

**T congratulate you that your patient wait- 
ing has had a reward so satisfactory. This is 
the finest specimen I ever saw. Were you 
analyzing it when I interrupted you ?’’ 

‘** Analyzing a passion-flower! Iam shocked 
at the idea! How dare you suspect me of 
such useless profanation?’’ cried Rizpah, in 
mimic horror. ‘‘ But I have been studying 
it. There is promise of an abundance of 
blossoms, if they are not blighted, or forced 
into premature, and, as a consequence, im- 
perfect efflorescence.”’ 

‘Like many human passions?’’ qucried 
Mr. Armitage. 

“ec Yes q?? 

The monosyllable was gravely said. Then 
she sat still and silent for some minutes, 
looking up at the climbing vine overhead and 
watching the rain plashing and streaming 
upon the glass roof, a miniature deluge, dim- 
ming the view of the canopy of leaden clouds ; 
lulled into dreamy sadness by the monotone 
that joined deeper chords to the tinkle of the 
fountain, ever murmuring to the lilies and 
grasses upon its margin; while her fingers 
twirled a half-open bud she had gathered 
when she plucked the mother blossom, now 
held by Mr. Armitage. 
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She could not have repeated then, or ever 
afterwards, the precise words that reminded 
her where she was and who was her compan- 
ion. She but knew that a swift current of 
electric fire coursed through her torpid heart; 
that her life and the world were, for one wild 
instant, one second of surpassing rapture, 
clothed in supernatural glory; as he who has 
been born blind sees everything in nature, 
after the removal of the impervious curtains 
from the gates of sight; that pulses, brain, 
and heart-strings played ravishing and re- 
spousive harmonies, such as the music of the 
upper spheres may be to the enfranchised 
spirit. For, in that moment, she learned 
that Lawrence Armitage loved her, and that 
her soul unfolded into royal beauty and glad- 
ness beneath this love, as her passion-flower 
had expanded to the kisses of the sun. 

Lawrence would have been himself blind or 
dull, had he not remarked the illumination 
of her eye and countenance, the heaving of 
her bosom, and the crimson wave that bathed 
cheeks, brow, and neck with Love’s own hue; 
had he not drawn from these such sweet en- 
couragement as lifted his fluttering hopes into 
ecstatic flight. Unchecked, he dared to raise 
her passive hand to his lips; to cover it with 
impassioned kisses, and murmuring incohe- 
rent tenderness, to steal his arm about the 
form that yielded to his impulse. Before the 
embrace could enfold her, she had struck 
down his hold, and, starting to her feet, con- 
fronted him with a deathly face and lurid eyes. 
So might an outraged Pythoness have looked 
upon her insulter. The lips were apart and 
trembling with the abortive attempt at articu- 
lation. The hands were thrust out to ward 
off his advance, or to convey in pantomime 
the horror the tongue refused to speak. 

He had one fleeting sight of this terrible ap- 
parition; then—she had staggered and sunk 
to the very floor, lay crouching and writhing 
upon the marble flags before him, in an atti- 
tude of supplication. 

**Heaven forgive me! what have I done! 
Oh, what have I done!”’ 

Unspeakably shocked and distressed, Law- 
rence retained, in his bewilderment, presence 
of mind to see that her agony exceeded his, 
in present and felt intensity, and his great, 
warm heart melted into compassionate yearn- 
ings to comfort and reassure her. He dared 
not offer to touch her, but he bent towards 
her in beseeching her to suffer no thought of 





the trial in store for him, should she refuse 
his suit, pierce her soul with unavailing re- 
gret; not to let her sympathy add to the pain 
he had inflicted. 

‘*T have not given you the full love of my 
heart lightly, nor is it the offspring of a day— 
a fancy that can be killed by a breath. But 
I am a man, Rizpah, in strength of endurance, 
as in capacity for affection, and no selfish com- 
plainings shall heighten the sorrow which I 
know your noble soul will sustain in crushing 
my hopes. Let me entreat you to be com- 
forted, for my sake, as for yours. I can never 
forgive myself, else, for having forced the grief 
upon you.”’ 

‘*Forgive yourself! Can you ever pardon 
me? Donotcallme noble! The word sounds 
like cruel mockery. I am the most miserable 
of women—weak as wicked! Wickedly weak, 
or I could not have let you love me!”’ 

‘* This, I cannot allow!’’? Lawrence’s voice 
was almost stern in its firmness, and, no longer 
held back by fear of offending her, he raised 
her in his strong arms from the ground. 
‘*Rizpah Lowrie! this is not the posture for 
you, nor shall you reproach yourself for a 
fault you have never committed.”’ 

She interposed, hurriedly, as fearing her 
strength might leave her, before her story 
was told. ‘‘I have been to blame! I see and 
know it, now! But I can prove that I am 
not altogether unworthy cf your regard, by 
making the only reparation in my power for 
the pain I have caused—the injustice I have 
done you! Look at this! Do you know 
what it means?’’ She held up the finger on 
which glittered—a basilisk’s eye to the be- 
holder’s vision—the single diamond which 
Gerald had presented to her, and himself 
fitted there, a month before, in token of be- 
trothment. 

Lawrence bowed. ‘‘Ido!’’ His pale lips 
said it lowly, but distinctly. ‘‘I beg you to 
believe that I never suspected the truth until 
this instant, or I would not have insulted you 
by my unwelcome importunities for the love 
you could not give.’’ 

‘* And now you despise me? I merit your 
contempt—your dislike !’’ 

‘*Not so!’ He gently compelled her to sit 
down again upon the tabouret, and himself, 
remained standing at her side. ‘‘I could not 
esteem and love you, as I do, still, if I ima- 
gined you capable of deliberate trifling with 
my feelings. I had rather suppose—I do 
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think, honestly, that you surmised the fact 
of the inception and growth of this sentiment 
as little as I did your prior engagement.”’ 

‘¢Thank you!’’ 

The grateful emphasis told him he had 
judged her aright. 

‘*For myself’’—he went on—‘‘I promise, 
on my honor as a man, that this scene shall 
have no influence upon my bearing to you, 
nor—if you will permit me to say so much 
and to act upon the pledge—shall it affect my 
relations to your family. I may yet come to 
see you, sometimes—may I not? Do not 
make me feel that my want of discernment 
and my inopportune declaration of an attach- 
ment unwarranted by any encouragement 
from yourself, have robbed me of my friend.”’ 

There was that in the sad resignation of his 
smile and his pleading accent, that wrought 
in his auditor a softer phase of emotion. He 
had to wait until the fast-coming sobs per- 
mitted her to reply. ‘‘If you will but call 
me ‘friend!’’’ she said, feelingly, the tears 
yet beading her lashes, while the air of child- 
like humility with which she looked up at 
him had nearly unsettled his fortitude, ‘it 
will remind me continually how magnani- 
mous—how truly good you are—how entirely 
you understand and forgive me. I wish that 
my ability were commensurate with my desire 
to make you happy.’’ 

‘I believe you, and am more than grateful 
for your sisterly regard. Never dread, lest, 
after this candid explanation on both sides, I 
shall ever presume upon your friendship. I 
do not arrogate, for myself, a superhuman 
degree of disinterestedness,’’ he continued, 
again ‘smiling in mournful sweetness; ‘‘ but 
you must not question my sincerity, when I 
affirm that the sharpest pang I now experi- 
ence, the reflection which will sting me most 
severely in the recollection of this interview, 
is the knowledge that you will persist in re- 
proaching yourself for your conduct towards 
me. You are blameless—utterly innocent. I 
have loved you for your inherent nobility of 
character, and the many charms of your per- 
son and intellect. If I have gioried in your 
talents, I have bowed in lowlier, more willing 
homage, before the rarer riches of your true 
womanly heart. I believe that I have studied 
your nature thoroughly; that I can under- 
stand and enter into many of its subtlest and 
finest secrets, and all that I have thus learned, 
all that I have seen in the outward manifesta- 





tions of the purely beautiful spiritual organi- 
zation, have conspired to augment my loving 
veneration. I repeat this, emphatically, that 
you may have no further room for self-accu- 
sation; that you may never again depreciate 
yaurself, even in thought, by the groundless 
fancy that my affection arose, in the begin- 
ning, or was assisted in its growth by miscon- 
ception regarding the true worth of the one 
beloved. I am confident that my estimate of 
your character is correct, and cherishing this 
persuasion, I am proud that I have laid my 
heart at your feet; have craved the honor of 
dedicating my life to you. I am thankful for 
the kindness, the delicacy of compassion you 
have evinced, while telling me, frankly, that 
you could not accept the offering. I hope— 
my constant prayer shall be that you may be 
very happy with the man of your choice. 
That you have chosen him is a guarantee of 
his excellence—a patent-right of nobility. 
Some day, when I can bear it, you must let 
me know him—be his friend, too! Good-by!’’ 
He did not kiss the chill, trembling hand she 
extended, now that he knew the right to 
caress it was another’s; but he covered it 
with both of his and bowed low over it before 
he let it go. 

Then—she was alone! Alone, with the 
gloomy February heavens above; the mo- 
notonous minors of falling rain, sighing winds, 
and murmuring fountain vexing her ears and 
overtried nerves; at her feet, the passion- 
flower; no forced, unhealthy bloom, but ma- 
ture in purple splendor; come to a regal 
birth, in the fulness of time; yet, crushed by 
her heedless step, lying bruised and dying 
before her, the rich juice staining the white 
marble, the pungent odor seeming to poison 
the air. And she! Could juster type than 
that of the ruined flower be conceived of her 
torn heart? A single cry escaped her as she 
bowed her head upon her knees in tearless 
misery. ‘Too late! too late!’’ A volume 
of despairing declamation could not have ex- 
pressed more. 

Too late! that was all! This man’s love 
held ont to her the glorious crown of her per- 
fected womanhood; unclosed to her view vis- 
tas of beauty and bloom, the most gorgeous 
dyes of the girl’s imagination had never dared 
to paint. No need—were she his, and he 
hers—of fond idealization; of dreaming— 
with senses barred against external impres- 
sions—of the kingly mate who should satisfy 
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every intellectual craving, while he met each 
need of the heart, flooded it with happiness 
almost divine in its richness and complete- 
ness! Lawrence Armitage was a nobleman 
by his Maker’s especial appointment—in un- 
derstanding, feeling, and breeding. In joyful 
obedience to the spiritual mandate that bade 
him select his other self; her whom Provi- 
dence had designed to be with him through 
Time and Eternity; he had held out his hand 
to her; had said: ‘Be partner of my soul 
and of my life!’’ But it was too late! Those 
two words built between them a barrier high 
as the heavens, deep as earth’s foundations, 
pitiless as death! 

The twilight descended upon her, wrapped 
her in a fanereal pall, before she made other 
sound or stirred again. Like the Jewish mo- 
ther’s mourning through that bitter harvest 
time, was her Gentile namesake’s despair, in 
sackcloth of desolation and ashes of humilia- 
tion, over the beauteous corse that had lived 
but one little minute—one never-to-be-for- 
gotten instant. 

When, finally, steps and voices in the 
apartments nearest the conservatory brought 
back to her memory the outer world, and 
threatened intrusion upon her privacy, she 
moved and moaned, like one awakening from 
merciful insensibility to a keen knowledge of 
physical pain. The measured patter of the 
rain was unabated, and there was barely light 
enough from the glass dome to reveal the 
shadowy outline of her figure, as she arose 
from her crouching posture and stood, press- 
ing her temples between her palms, trying to 
eollect her scattered thoughts. 

When words came, they sounded irrelevant, 
like the wanderings of a fever-dream. ‘‘From 
the beginning of harvest, until water dropped 
upon them out of Heaven!’’ she muttered. 
“I am cold! cold!” In a few minutes she 
spoke again. 

“To make you idols, and to find them clay! 
And then bewail their worship!’’ 
She repeated aloud, and sharply, ‘‘ ‘ And then 
bewail their worship!’ Gop only knows with what 
bitterness of self-contempt and self-hatred!’’ 

Through the uncertainty of the thickening 
dusk, you might still have interpreted the 
impassioned upward fling of the arms, that 
accompanied this burst of lamentation, and 
the conservatory was left to solitude and 
darkness ; to the unsyllabled plaint of wind, 
and rain, and melancholy fountain. 





Four days afterwards, as the Lowries and 
Gerald, who had dined with them, were gath- 
ered about the centre-table, in the family 
parlor, Mr. Armitage was announced, together 
with two young ladies, his cousins, frequent 
and welcome visitors at the house. 

Rizpah understood, immediately, that this 
call was their doing, and not paid of Law- 
rence’s free choice. The truth was that they 
had pressed him into escort service, and fear- 
ing to offer strenuous opposition to a project 
that would, a week previous,-have been most 
acceptable to himself, he had averted suspi- 
cion and escaped embarrassing inquiries by 
yielding to their behest. There was nothing 
in the fortuitous grouping of the family party 
at the instant of the new comers’ entrance, to 
excite remark, or give rise to conjectures 
bearing upon the stil] unavowed engagement 
of the junior members of the quartette. Riz- 
pah was counting the stitches in a piece of 
crochet work she had taken from her mother, 
absorbed, to all appearance, in the search for 
the original cause of an inexplicable ‘‘hitch’’ 
in the pattern, which had, thus far, baffled 
the penetration of the workwoman. Mrs. 
Lowrie overlooked her shoulder, smiling at 
her solicitude; Mr. Lowrie, having finished 
the perusal of the Evening Post, had folded it, 
with his customary exactitude, into a small, 
square, compact parcel, and laid it upon the 
table, a paper weight keeping it in shape, and 
his spectacle case upon the top of this, while 
he talked with Gerald upon some item of for- 
eign news he had just read. 

The circle widened easily and gracefully ; 
the conversation became general and ani- 
mated; both Rizpah and Lawrence secretly 
felicitating themselves that the meeting they 
had looked forward to with dread, had been 
accomplished without perceptible awkward- 
ness. Gerald addressed his attention princi- 
pally to the lady who sat nearest him, the 
elder Miss Armitage, who being very pretty 
and good-patured, pleased him and herself, 
and enjoyed chatting with the polite young 
planter. He was an adept in complimentary 
small-talk, having, as did the celebrated dandy 
with the tie of his neckhandkerchief, “ giver 
his whole mind to it,’’ since he doffed roand- 
abouts. No other stream, colloquial or mono- 
logistic, came so fluently from his tongue. 
and, elated by her smiling interest in hi» 
gallant and playful sallies, conscious that be 
was acquitting himself unusually well, he 
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rattled away as freely as though Emily Chal- 
loner or one of the Rupert girls was his vis-a- 
vis. They were seated a little aloof from the 
others, and this sort of sportive flirtation 
went on, in by-play to the whole scene, until 
there occurred an abrupt and accidental break 
in the hum of the voices that had drowned 
the more guarded tones of the merry pair of 
make-believe lovers. As invariably happens, 
in like circumstances, the lull overtook one 
of the participants in the badinage, in the 
middle of a very pretentious and very vapid 
sentence. Gerald’s sayings were never emi- 
nent for wit or profundity, but the fag-end of 
that which he was now bound to finish was 
insipid to silliness; so ludicrously inane, 
mouthed, as it was, with such pompous con- 
ceit, that an uncontrollable gleam of amuse- 
ment played in Lawrence’s eyes, and corre- 
sponding emotion wreathed the mouth of his 
younger cousin into an inaudible laugh, too 
broad to be called asmile. Mr. Lowrie knit- 
ted his brows, involuntarily, and cast an 
annoyed look at his wife, who was careful 
not to raise her regards from her work. 

Quick as thought Rizpah arose and went 
to the piano. ‘‘Mary!’’ she said to Gerald’s 
fair charmer, ‘‘I want you to look over this 
music with me. Iamtiredofit. Ishall never 
learn to like it if I have to play both parts 
much longer. You have not kept your pro- 
mise to practise with me an hour every week.’’ 

The piece was a difficult instrumental duet, 
and the performers were soon busy with it, 
leaving the rest to listen or converse, as they 
liked. They preferred the former; Mr. Armi- 
tage taking his station by the piano, to turn 
the sheets when his services should be re- 
quired, Mrs. Lowrie and Miss Armitage seem- 
ing to pay pleased heed to the musio, and Mr. 
Lowrie beating time to the strains with his 
Gerald 
retained possession of the corner he had shared 
with his lively companion, disinclined, he 
could not tell why, to transfer his devoirs to 
her yet prettier sister. He had no well-de- 
fined impression that he had made himself ridi- 
culous, yet he had observed, with uneasiness, 
the glance Rizpah had flashed at him in pass- 
ing, and was reviewing his recent behavior to 
discover, if possible, what he had done or 
said, or omitted to do and say that could have 
elicited this token of reprobation. He had 
never had such a rebuke from her before, and 
the experience was not pleasant. 
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fingers, upon the elbow of his chair. 








The result of his lucubrations was highly 
satisfactory. He had, at the outset, sustained 
a shock of insulted dignity that, had he been 
the legal proprietor of the haughty dame who 
had levelled the scathing eye-dart at him, 
would unquestionably have become the text 
of a matrimonial lecture so soon as they were 
alone. But ruffled pride subsided, upon sober 
second thoughts, into a comfortable and flat- 
tering conviction that the lady of his love was 
jealous: Had he been less in love, himself, 
this beliet would have argued an intensely 
puppyish degree of fatuity. In reality, he 
was not so absurdly conceited in entertaining 
the notion as might appear at a casual view 
of the case. His civilities to Miss Armitage 
were too marked and profuse for Rizpah to 
contemplate with a show of indifference. She 
had risked her reputation for courteous hos- 
pitality to end the téte-d-téte and withdraw the 
tempting bait, from her lover’s reach. 

‘‘Very natural, poor thing!’’ thought the 
amused betrothed. ‘‘I can’t say that I love 
or respect her any the less for this bit of wo- 
manly weakness. It was becoming to her and 
complimentary to me. But I-will be more cir- 
cumspect hereafter, willdo as I would be done 
by. I know how savage it makes me to see 
any other fellow look at her. There isn’t an- 
other girl like her in the country, and I have 
no right to vex her unnecessarily. She is 
constant to*me as the needle to the pole— 
dotes on me, in fact, and I ought to show 
consideration for her feelings !’’ 

He virtuously abstained from noticing either 
of the sisters after this; shifting his post to 
Mrs. Lowrie’s side, when the musical episode 
was over, and feigning to become deeply in- 
terested in the intricacies of the ‘‘tidy’’ she 
was manufacturing. When he deemed it 
prudent to lend apparent heed to what was 
going on at the other side of the table, he 
found the three girls, with Mr. Lowrie and 


‘Mr. Armitage, engaged in what he cordially 


detested—a literary discussion. In Hopeton 
Hall and the area of country governed by, and 
governing its code of ethics and minor morali- 
ties, it was not considered au fait to talk of 
books in mixed companies. Although he had, 
long since, discovered that Rizpah was auto- 
cratic in her circle, he never heard her take 
part in such dissertations without a vague 
idea that she was overstepping the legitimate 
bounds of feminine proprieties. The preju- 
dices and doginas of years were not to be laid 
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aside in a month, and he often found himself 
pondering, perturbedly, what would be said 
in Maryland of his ‘‘strong-minded’’ wife. 
With Caesar, he would have her above re- 
proach. 

Rizpah had been in the habit, of late, of 
humoring this one of his failings, but to-night 
There was fire in her 
look, marked emphasis in her enunciation; a 
dark flush in her complexion that indicated a 
spirit, roused, active, defiant of arbitrary 
rules; a bearing that affected Gerald as an 
overcharge of electricity in the material atmo- 
Two other specta- 


her mood was lawless. 


sphere might have done. 
tors noted and were on the alert to descry 
the cause of the change in her deportment. 
Lawrence feared, for a time, that she might 
be exaggerating in her attempted assumption 
of composure in his presence; that, in her 
desire to deceive loving or curious observers, 
she was carrying her acting beyond the limits 
of her capacity for continued effort. This 
mistake he rectified mentally, after watching 
her a while lenger. Some other principle was 
nerving her to play a fictitious part; some 
disquietude not connected with him exciting 
What was it? 

Mrs. Lowrie’s covert observation of her step- 
daughter was unintermitting, but she never, 


her. 


now, endeavored to direct her action in aught 
pertaining to that which her woman’s wit 
yet assured her was an ill-starred betrothal. 
Judging Rizpah by herself, she guessed that 
she was offended or mortified by the recent 
exposure of Gerald’s folly, and hoped de- 
voutly, for the sake of the child’s peace of 
mind, that she was not, like herself, drawing 
comparisons between the two young men. 

‘*Why that heavy sigh, may I inquire ?’’ 
asked Gerald, in familiar jocularity. He had 
never been able to feel altogether easy when 
with Mrs. Lowrie, and, the more cleverly to 
conceal this truth, affected a swagger that 
often, as at present, smacked of unseemly, if 
not disrespectful levity of speech and manner. 

**Did sigh? I did not know it,’’ was the 
quiet answer. 

Gerald followed up his former remark by 
that resort of 
nonplussed individuals—a threadbare quota- 
tion— 


most common and witless 


“*To sigh and feel no pain, 
To weep, and scarce know why!’”’ 


“Tf sighs were adverse winds to the cireum- 
stances we deprecate, the events we would 








not have approach, the course of many lives 
would be changed,’’ replied the lady, speak- 
ing out the secret thought that sprang up in 
her mind, before reflecting that the source 
and bearing of the sentence might be evident 
to one or more of her hearers. 

‘‘Ts that intended as a practical illustra- 
tion of the topic we have under consideration, 
Mrs. Lowrie ?’’ questioned the unsuspecting 
Lawrence, jestingly. 

‘‘It was purely accidental, for I have not 
heard enough of your debate to form a just 
idea of its drift,’’ she returned. 

‘*We were speaking of the great beauty 
and comprehensiveness of the epigrammatic 
style in writing and conversation; the supe- 
riority of proverbial over verbose philosophy,” 
explained Mr. Armitage. 

‘*The difference between available funds 
and landed estate,’’ said Mr. Lowrie, ‘‘if you 
will overiook the commercial phrase.’’ 

‘*It is an expressive one, sir. We often 
forget the ramifications of an elaborate argu- 
ment that enchained us with delight, while 
we read or heard it; can recall nothing ex- 
cept the general bearing of the subject. But, 
fuse it down; condense into a pithy saying 
the important truth, the cardinal principle 
you wish to impress upon brain and heart; 
make of it a proverb, homely or brilliant— 
only so that it is what our modern writers 
and speakers term—‘ telling,’ and the me- 
mory carries it forever. Some authors have 
displayed wonderful aptitude in this kind of 
meutal chemistry. May Iask your indulgence 
while I read an extract or two from the volume 
which gave direction to our talk ?”’ 

It was a work just published, which Mr. 
Lowrie had brought home that day, for his 
daughter. The selections were replete with 
beauty and force, and Mr. Armitage rendered 
them well. His younger cousin, herself a fine 
belles-lettres scholar, 
from other authors which, she thought, were 
as noble examples of aphoristic wisdom as 
any he had cited, and Mrs. Lowrie contributed 
several from the retentive store-house of her 
memory. Gerald was mute, and, at heart, 
disgusted, at what he esteemed trivialities. 

‘* At this rate, we shall have a string of dia- 
monds more valuable than Queen Hortense’s 
famous necklace,’’ said Lawrence, laughing. 
‘* Miss Rizpah, can you furnish a clasp for the 
bandeau ?’’ 

Her eyes glittered strangely as she with- 


recollected quotations 
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drew them from Gerald, whom she had been 
regarding fixedly for some moments. ‘‘I 


remember one, just now, that epitomizes a | journey northward. 


life-long experience of poignant suffering and 
futile regret,’’ she said, impressively. ‘* There 
ts no anguish like that of an error of which we are 
ashamed !”? 


(Conclusion next month.) 





TEAPOTS AND CREAM-JUGS. 


Srrance to say, the teapot is a modern 
invention. The ancients never saw the tea- 
plant, nor tasted that delicious beverage 
which ‘‘cheers but not inebriates.’? Among 
the remains of ancient Egypt yon will find 
plenty of earthen jars once filled from the 
sacred Nile; the mighty empire of Aziak has 
still its cinerary urns to show; the earthen- 
ware of Celtic peoples is constantly coming to 
light ; and Etruria, the long vanished home 
and kingdom of the arts, preserves to this 
day her vases of every shape and unrivalled 
beauty; but none of those extinct nations 
possessed the precious teapot. The case is 
not the same with the cream-jug. 

The museum of Gregory XVI. contains nu- 
merous vessels which the Etruscans probably 
used for milk. Virgil tells us of the pails in 
which the Latin peasants carried their goats’ 
milk to market at day-break: and every 
reader of the Georgics remembers what pains 
they took to render the milk savory—how 
they fed the ewes on clover, lotus, and salt 
herbs, that so they might drink more water 
from the brooks and yield more copious and 
tasty milk, having a pleasant smack of salt. 
As to asses’ milk the Roman belles used to 
bathe in it as certain Parisians are said to do 
in champagne; and we may be quite sure 
that those whe knew the value of milk so 
well had no lack of elegant and costly jugs 
in which to serve it. 

The delight of tea-drinking had been felt 
by the Chinese long before it became com- 
mon to the rest of mankind. It was not till 
the seventeenth century that Pekoe and Son- 
chong visited Europe, and nowhere did they 
find a more hearty welcome than at English 
firesides, The Russians, indeed, get tea in 
greater perfection than ourselves. With them 
it retains the flavor of which a sea-voyage 


deprives it; and being conveyed overland 
through the large fairs of Ladak and Nijni- 
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Novgorod, it tastes of the leaves of the olea 
Jragrans, in which the Chinese pack it for a 
But there is no country 
where its use is so general as among us. What 
Belgian and Italian dames call tea is nothing 
but its ghost. We for the most part make it 
good, and drink it often. Plenty of tea—the 
water quite boiling—pour it off quickly—that 
is the true receipt. 

It must wind up our breakfast, even if 
coffee takes the precedence; it must follow 
the late dinner, and be served in every gen- 
tlewoman’s boudoir at five o’clock. It is the 
student’s stimulant, the invalid’s medicine ; 
and to the lone woman in her old age it is 
more than her spinning-wheel ever was, or 
her cat and her canary ever can be. It af- 
fords ‘‘the nice young gentleman for a small 
tea-party’’ an admirable opportunity of dis- 
playing his affectation, and cracking his feeble 
jokes. It is the most social of all beverages, 
and the already immense consumption of it is 
decidedly on the increase. 

But though the Chinese send us their tea, 
we are not indebted to them for our teapots. 
They have each a teacup, furnished with a 
lid, in which the tea is made separately. Tho 
leaf, chopped up very small, and almost in 
powder, is put into the cup in the quantity 
required. Then hot water is poured upon it, 
and the lid replaced. When it has stood a 
little time they stir it up and drink it quite 
hot and turbid, without sugar and cream. It 
is a verysdifferent thing from our tea, having 
a delicious flavor peculiar to the climate. 


—~?-2-0-o- 


Finp Favctt in Private.—Find fault, when 
you must find fault, in private, if possible, 
and some time after the offence, rather than 
at the time. The blamed are less inclined to 
resist when they are blamed without wit- 
nesses. Both parties are calmer, and the ac- 
cused person may be struck with the for- 
bearance of the accuser, who has seen the 
fault, and watched for a private and proper 
time for mentioning it. Never be harsh or 
unjust with your children or servants. Firm- 
ness, with gentleness of demeanor and a re- 
gard to the feelings, constitutes that authority 


which is always respected and valued. If 


you have any cause to complain of a servant, 
never speak hastily ; wait, at all events, until 
you have had time to reflect on the nature of 
the offence. 
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THE WIDOW’S WORK. 


Oh, though oft depressed and lonely, 
All my fears are laid aside, 
If I but remember only, 
Such as these have lived and died. 
LoNGFELLOW. 


Well reported of for good works; if she have brought 
up children, if she have lodged strangers, if she have 
washed the saints’ feet, if she have relieved the afflicted, 
if she have diligently followed every good work. 

1 Trmoray v. 10. 

We speak of the widow’s work, not the 
widow’s mission. This is no woman’s-rights 
speech, on paper. The good people of the 
present day, who fancy they have a peculiar 
mission, have such a deal of forwardness and 
self-conceit, they so fuss about, with that 
blind zeal and fruitless efforts at impossibili- 
ties, that we do not care to have our widow 
in any way associated with them. A woman, 
who claims to have a mission, generally ex- 
pects to move with more ¢clat and publicity 
than any minister plenipotentiary to the oldest 
court in Europe. Nor, when we speak of the 
widow’s work, do we wish to conjure up the 
phantom of a busy, restless, strong-limbed, 
hard-featured woman, who has an amazing 
skill in cutting out garments and cutting up 
character, at a sewing society. Cold and 
heat, dew and sunshine, and the more hid- 
den, subtle forces of nature, accomplish their 
mighty ends by the simple fulfilment of im- 
mutable laws. They are but the silent agents 
of the Great Master Mind. Even so the hu- 
man being is the best worked, when,,forgetful 
of self, he fulfils the high commands of his 
Creator, and lo! his unconscious acts are as 
fruitful seed from which a thousand harvests 
spring. 

In her hour of great darkness, our widow 
first lets her light shine. When she is ab- 
sorbed in the one thought, that her stay is 
swept from her, but ‘‘ underneath are the 
Everlasting Arms,’’ she gives her martyr- 
testimony to the truth as it is in Jesys. The 
tender, loving, stricken woman, sustained in 
the hour of her sorest trial, yields an evidence 
of the power of Christian faith, more convinc- 
ing than scores of wordy arguments. 

There is no affectation more painful than 
the affectation of religious talk. Few of us are 
like Mrs. Browning’s Geraldine, who ‘‘ spake 
such good thoughts, natural, as if she always 
thought them.’’ We hear the grating of the 
machinery, we are made cognizant of the 
** getting up’’ of too many of the pious say 
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ings, that fall on our ears. We may not 
doubt the sincerity of the speakers. We 
honestly believe they are ‘‘ fighting the good 
fight,’ but they are yet in the midst of the 
conflict. Their enemies are around and about 
andwithin. They want to be pure, and peace- 
able, and perfect, but what are they, now? 
Better let them put their hands over their 
mouths, like the lepers of old, and cry ‘‘ un- 
clean! unclean!’ than strive to impose upon 
us by that sanctimonious talk. If the heart 
speak out of its abundance, we have no cause 
for complaint. There were a few saints in 
Sardis, who were pronounced worthy to walk 
in white with their Eternal King, and even 
now, there are on earth some chosen ones, 
who are with us, but not of us, and from whose 
lips we gladly gather precious words of cheer 
and holy counsel. There are others, who in 
the time of sore bereavement, are so sanctified 
and uplifted, so purified by the waters of 
affliction, that they catch a glimpse of the 
upper world, and learn, for the time, its hea- 
venly language. Then is it ‘‘ better to go to 
the house of mourning than to the house of 
feasting.’? Who has not heard the Christian 
widow so speak of spiritual things, that the 
listener burned to see Him who was thus 
present to her, and to be filled with such 
knowledge as had made her wiser than the 
children of men? 

It is not uncommon for the widow, rallying 
from her first months or years of crushing 
sorrow, to feel within herself a panting, a 
thirsting for some great work to do for Him, 
who has been her Refuge in the ‘‘ great water 
floods.’’ ‘‘To guide the house and bring up 
children’’ seem to her but a narrow sphere, 
for one who would gladly break lances with 
a giant, in honor of the Cross. Woman is 
formed to be a recipient. Love is offered to 
her, even her duties are laid in her lap. She 
is not called to go forth and seek a career, and 
she best fulfils her mission, when she meekly 
does the small duties of to-day, without one 
anxious care for the morrow. In the training 
of her children, and the making home happy 
for them, the widow has her first and most 
pressing duty. If this be neglected, there 
will ever be & stain upon her mantle of 
charity, a blight upon her laurels. Have we 
not seen the energetic, effective widow, abroad 
on some errand of mercy, while her boy was 
giving his sister a black eye, and her baby 
was playing amid the ashes of her neglected 
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fireside? Have we not known her indefatiga- 
ble in her attendance upon public worship, on 
all days and at all hours, unmindful whether 
her children were clothed in rags, or parading 
their dirty faces, among winking, sneering 
neighbors? Let the widow look well to her 
children, if she would not have her gray hairs 
go down in shame and sorrow to the grave. 

‘*The married woman must please her hus- 
band’’ in all things. She must use hospitality 
or withhold it at his pleasure, open her doors 
or shut them at his command. Not so with 
the widow. She might give the right hand 
of welcome to any guest whom she may choose 
to invite to her house. On her, specially, fall 
the sacred duties of hospitality. We do not 
mean that she must give a splendid entertain- 
ment once or twice a year, cramming her 
rooms with all the people who may possibly 
claim the honor of her acquaintance. Nor do 
we mean that she must systematically invite 
to tea or to dinner, just those persons who 
have invited her, and make her table, as far 
as may be, an exact reflection of that of the 
several guests, on the occasions when she 
has visited them. This is not hospitality! 
This is but the miserable social bargaining 
which takes its place; the tit-for-tat princi- 
ple, tainting, as it ever does, whatsoever it 
touches. 

The widow’s hospitality should be of a dif- 
ferent stamp. ‘‘If she have lodged strangers, 
if she have washed the saints’ feet,’’ say the 
words of Holy Writ, and here she must find 
her model. Let her gather about her those, 
to whom it is a privilege to enter the sacred 
circle of a home. Let her have the school- 
boy, or the boarding-school Miss, now and 
then, to spend the day. Let her put up with 
the boorishness of the one, and the silly affec- 
tation of the other. The young thimgs will 
appreciate her kindness, though they may be 
too shy or awkward to give her a word of 
thanks. How the governess in that stiff, 
proud family, would enjoy sitting down to 
your table, and hearing herself called by her 
Christian name, without that formal Miss, 
That raw theo- 
logical student, who does not know a soul in 
town, and who pants for free talk with some- 
body, what a treat it would be to him to have 
an evening chat at your fireside! That gifted 
lecturer, whose great thoughts are in advance 
of the age, will you let him stay at the hotel, 
and pay all he gaias from his handful of hear- 


‘‘ever whispering of the salt!”’ 





ers, to his uncompromising landlord? That 
decayed gentlewoman (dreadful expression) ! 
will you not make her feel that you still con- 
sider her a lady, and would be willing to give 
her a seat at your table in that scant alpaca 
dress, and that antiquated cap, with its faded, 
curling, gauze ribbons? Shall not the clergy 
find your house a Bethany, whither they may 
retire to breathe the pure air, and enjoy the 
cheering companionship of a sprightly, gentle, 
Christian woman? If you are the right-minded 
being you should be, you need not fear the 
malignant whispers of scandals or the vexing 
rumors of the gossiping tongue. Even tainted 
Rome had not a breath of suspicion for the 
noble Paula, though almost for a lifetime 
she was to St. Jerome what Jonathan was 
to David, a constant, sympathetic, generous 
friend. 

If youare asilly, vain, conscious, imprudent 
woman, if you do not marry at once, you had 
better shut your eyes and your door to all 
single representatives of the stronger sex. 
You have nothing to do with the true widow’s 
hospitality. We hope and believe better 
things of you. 

Why may not our American widows imitate 
the judicious, lovely Lady Russell, or the 
spiritually-minded Lady Colquhoun? The 
latter was so linked with the cause of truth 
and benevolence, that at her death it was 
said “there was a sound of mourning wher- 
ever Christian effort was making glad the 
waste placea of earth.’? Few widows can, 
like Mrs. Fry, devote time and energies, and 
consecrate every graceful attraction to the 
lifting up the face of the prisoner, and minis- 
tering even to the condemned in his dismal 
cell. Our own Isabella Graham may, how- 
ever, present a safe model to the widow, 
yearning for a career of active benevolence. 
The poor blessed her name, and the children 
of strangers traced to her influence allin their 
character that was noblest and best. In her 
school-room and in the homes of poverty, she 
was alike an angel of mercy, and a steward 
of the good things of God. 

We should omit one wide sphere of useful- 
ness open to the widow, if we should leave 
out of view her possible labors with the pen. 
If she have been gifted with the power to reach 
human hearts through this instrnmentality, 
she has a talent intrusted to her, which she 
may not fold in a napkin. Let her not say, 
‘*T cannot cope with publishers, I shrink from 
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being called a blue stocking !’’ These excuses 
will not avail, when she renders up her last 
account. She may not find the publishers as 
bad as they have been painted by unsuccess- 
ful authors. The world need never know 
“that there is a taint of blue upon her house. 
Her pure influence may flow like a silent 
stream, from a hidden source. Children may 
play along its banks; the poor may quench 
their thirst from its clear waters; even the 
high-born and gifted may enjoy there a 
draught of nature’s providinugs, or a glimpse 
of the reflected skies. 

If forced from the obscurity of a retired life, 
the true widow will nobly fill the most ex- 
alted position. She need not, because she is 
a queen, like Zenobia, command armies, and 
astonish by the brilliancy of ber talents, and 
the grossness of her faults. Far better is the 
honored name of Engiand’s royal widow, the 
patron and example of all that is noble, pure, 
and good, than the fame of a hundred Zeno- 
bia’s. 

The widow, if she does not teach, herself, 
may yet do much towards raising the stand- 
ard of education for her own sex. Madame 
de Maintenon left no memorial of her check- 
ered life, so worthy of praise as her darling 
hobby, the school of St. Cyr. There are proud 
names in our own country, which might here 
be mentioned, but we will not call a blush to 
the cheeks of the living, or lightly uncover 
the face of the hallowed dead. Of such labor- 
ers for and in the cause of feminine education, 
we need not speak. All over our land, young 
lips are sounding their praise, and young 
hearts are giving them their tribute of grate- 
ful homage. Bat we may not linger on the 
widow’s work, in the mid-day of her life, we 
must hasten to the glory of her setting sun. 

The faithful widow will see, in her declining 
years, why the chastening hand was laid upon 
her. Reading life backwards, she finds the 
key of all its dim mysteries. She has been 
fitted to be an instrument for good. She has 
been fashioned for a purpose, ‘to fulfil peculiar 
If she can but win the praise, ‘* Well 
done, thou good and faithful servant,’’ little 
to her, now, are the burden and toil of her life’s 


duties. 


long day. The evening is drawing near, but 
her eye brightens and her soul expands at the 
welcome thought. As she treads trustfully 
the dark valley, and peacefully yields her 
soul to her Saviour, she nobly finishes the 
work he has given her to do. Then from the 





weeping group around her rises the deep ut- 
terance of the heart, ‘‘ May I die the death of 
the righteous, and may my last end be like 
his.”’ 

Widow! There will be no such name of sor- 
row in the New Jerusalem. Yet even there; 
among the throngs in wedding garments, per- 
haps some shining ones may win a glance of 
peculiar love from the welcoming angels, even 
they who have come out of earth’s greatest 
tribulation, ‘‘and have washed their robes 
and made them white in the blood of the 
Lamb.”’ 





CONSOLATION. 
ON THE DEATH OF WILLIE F, MUCKLE, 
BY MRS. 8. M. REMAK, 


Movry not, dear friend, in anguish wild, 
That God hath claimed thy cherub child; 
Mourn not for him who, early blest, 
Hath found in heaven eternal rest. 

Kind Heaven bestowed the treasure rare, 
Thy love to win, thy home to share; 
And then recalled it to the skies, 

That there thy heart should also rise. 
With smile of angel purity, 

He bade adiqn to earth and thee ; 

Will not the memory of that smile 

Thy wounded heart from grief beguile? 
Oh be that smile a holy light 

To make life's shadowy pathway bright ; 
A guiding star, thy soul to bless, 

While journeying through the wilderness. 
See’st thou his form by night, in dreams? 
By day, when sunlight brightly beams? 
Or when the twilight’s lingering ray, 
Soothes to repose at close of day? 

He comes, perhaps, in angel guise, 

To dry the tears that dim thine eyes; 

His holy mission now may be 

To watch and guard thee constantly. 

Let holy thoughts thy soul sustain, 

And thou wilt learn to smile again, 
Meekly thy treasure to resign 

To Heavenly care and love divine! 


Seemeth it vain to speak of peace, 

Or bid a mother’s anguish cease? 

When death hath robbed her of her own, 
Aad the torn heart feels sad and lone? 


Like calling to the winds, in vain 

Their mournful music to restrain ; 

Or bidding ocean’s wondrous roar 

To join in natare’s song no more? 

But He who bade the tempest cease, 

And to the wild waves whispered “ Peace!” 
Can still the tempest of the soul 

And make its waters calmly roll. 


May time, with “ healing on its wing,” 
Subdue and soothe affliction’s sting ; 
Kind Heaven thy failing faith restore, 
And give thee hope and peace once more. 
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Arter ai!, Miss Pettengill, I dunno but it 
costs more ’n it comes to, to be notorious and 
git afore the publick. Leastways, I’ve been 
thinkin’ so, ever sence | gin that lectur’ at 
the Boston Music Hall last winter, and come 
home clean tuckered outso. P’r’aps, though, 
ifI’d been a younger pairson I sh’d a stood 
it better; but when folks gits along to my 
time of life, I reckon, on the hull, they’d 
better keep in their old tracks, and not branch 
out inter what they warn’t eddicated to in 
their younger days. 

And, to tell the truth, I never sh’d a-thought 
myself, five year ago and a little risin’, that 
Sophrony Ward, comin’ on to—wall, no matter 
about the exact years, Miss Pettengill, but 
you’n’ I are gittin’ along, as well as the rest 
ofthe world; I never sh’d a-thonght of settin’ 
out to be a lecturer; but, you see, ever sence 
I’ve got so famous-like in Mister Godey’s 
Fashion Book, folks has been runnin’ arter 
me; and son ’Bijah, he says I’m one of the 
big stars in the literary hemisphere; and I 
kinder reckon he’s sot up on it, too, for he’s 
held his head purty high ever sence I’ve 
come out to be a selebrity. Though, be- 
tween you ’n’ I, Jiss Pettengill, I dunno any 
airthly reason why my posterity shouldn’t hold 
up their heads high as ennybody; for they 
git it from the Starkweathers—their grand- 
father, old Major Starkweather, bein’ a Revo- 
lutioner, and one of the smartest ossifers who 
ever rid a high-steppin’ hoss inter battle, arter 
Gin’ral Washington. In my ’pinion, family’s 
family, and the Starkweathers was the fust 
folks of their times. But to go back to my 
lectur’ ! 

But, fust, make yourself comfortable, Miss 
Pettengill! Set down in that rockin’-chair 
rite by the winder, and shake up the cushing, 
Miss Pettengill, do! it’s stuffed with the best 
live geese feathers—I takes special pride in 
my kivered cushings—and draw out your 
knittin’; that’s right! and we’ll have a so- 
shial set-down this arternoon. I ain’t seen 
you for this long spell! for I hevn’t been able 
to go ennywheres, on account of this spell of 
roomatiz that’s laid me up all this wet, chilly 
spring; and nothin’ don’t seem to do it enny 
good—arnicy, nor blood-root, nor poor man’s 


*on’t? 


plasters—till I gin up tryin’, and then, all ter 
once, it seemed ter git better. But now—ef 
you’re fixed comfort’ble, Miss Pettengill— 
I'll begin to tell you about my lectur’. 

As I said afore, I dunno as it pays for folks 
at my time of life to step out afore the pub- 
lick. And I used ter be dead set agin wim- 
men lecturers, ever sence the days of Lucy 
Stone an’ the Bloomers; but arter I heerd 
that young Quaker gal from Filadelfy, who 
spoke rale smairt and peart in our new Town 
Hall, I made up my mind that, ef the Lord 
gin & woman more common sense than a ian, 
she needn't act ’s ef "twas something to be 
ashamed of, and go to hidin’ it undera bushel, 
as the Scriptur’ says; but she orter gin other 
folks the bennyfit of it, too. 

Howsomever, J never dreamt of goin’ on to 
the stage myself; an’ I sh’d a-jest as soon ex- 
pected the Merrymack River’d rise five mile 
in a dry time, and kerry off my house in a 
freshet, or hear how old Catamount Hiil had 
took it inter his head to goto makin’ curchies 
ter me, as to hev a letter come from them 
Committy folks in Bostin, axin me to lectur’ 
afore ’em in Music Hall. 

Marthy—son ’Bijah’s wife—she was dred- 
ful flustered; and, sez she: ‘‘Mother, you 
mustn’t go a step! You'll be all upsot if 
you do!”’ 

But son ’Bijah, he took it cool—gits that 
from the Starkweathers, too—and, sez he: 
‘*Wall, mother, I can’t agree with Marthy. 
You jest go, and I’ll resk it. What’s the 
use of bein’ famons, and not enjoy the harvest 
You’ve been afore the publick now 
goin’ on six year, and, ef Mister Godey backs 
you up, I guess you needn’t be a bit skeert. 
’Tain’t half so big an undertakin’—jest to gin 
one evenin’ lectur’ afore these Bostin folks— 
as ’tis to hev your doin’s and sayin’s go from 
Dan ter Baresheby, all over the world, as 
they do in the Lady’s Fashion Book. These 
committy men hev offered you a clean hun- 
dred dollar bill to gin the lectur’, and I hope 
you ’ll take it. And then, they let you pick 
out yer own subjeck, and that’s purty clever 
in ’em. Now, mother, you jest send ’em 
word you’ve concluded ter take up with 
their offer; for a hundred dollar greenback 
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don’t grow on every bush up in old Bosc’- 
wine {”’ 

So, you see, Miss Pettengill, that son "Bi- 
jal’s urgin’ struck me as rale sensible like ; 
for ’twas true enough that I couldn’t airn the 
money, them committy men offered me for 
the lectur’, so easy enny other way. A hun- 
dred dollars don’t come, rite off, to farmin’ 
folks; and old Brindle—ef she does gin her 
sixteen quarts of milk a day—or that yoke of 
yearlin’s, wouldn’t begin ter fetch that price 
in the market. And ’twas purty true, too, 
what ’Bijah said—that I might as well have 
the harvest of my popperlarity as ennybody 
else; so, arter a little spell, I sez back: 
‘* Wall, son ’Bijah and Marthy, I dunno but 
I sh’ll conclood to resk it. As for the speak- 
in’ part, I hai’nt much afeard but I shall git 
along, for it seemed jest as easy’s tilly for 
Miss Dickerson, and Grace Greenleaves, and 
them wimmen lecturers.”’ 

Upon that, Martha, she wanted to know 
what I should hev for my text to lectur’ 
** Wall, so long as they 
hain’t set enny pertickeler one for me to 
speak from, I guess I might as well gin 
"em some purty good hits at the times— 


about ; and, sez I: 


p’r’aps about the extravagance of the women 
in these days; for that’s a subjeck men allers 
like ter hear about, and then it’s been on my 
mind a good deal sence my visit to Newport 
You dunno, Miss Pettengill, 
how what I writ up about that ja’nt tickled 
Mister Godey! 


last summer.”’ 


He writ me a nice long letter 
hisself, and sed how he agreed with me, that 
the ’Merican folks was all runnin’ foolish 
crazy ter that sink of folly’n’ vanity; and 
he'n’ I shook hands over it. And so I made 
up my mind, that, ef such a sensible man as 
Mister Godey liked what I said, them Bostin 
folks would, too; and I told Marthy I guessed 
my lectur’d come purty easy. 

’Bijah, he thought well on it, too. Sez he: 
** Wall, mother, I ain’t a bit afeard but you ll 
beat the hull crowd of speakers they ’ve had 
this year!’’ though, you see, Miss Pettengill, 
_I made allowance for ’Bijah’s natteral par- 
shiality for his own relashions, and I sed 
back que 

‘Don’t go to gittin’ sot up on account of 
yer old mother, ’Bijah! For I don’t purtend 
to hold a candle to John Bee Goff, an’ Judge 
Russell, an’ Timothy Honey Comb, an’ Father 
Taylor, an’ them; though I do calkelate, that, 
ef I go and lectur’ on the subjeck that’s in 
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my mind, I ken do it justice better’n all the 
men in the univarsal world—for it takes one 
of their own sect to understand wimmin, and 
show ’em up jest as they orter be.”’ 

And then I axed Marthy—she bein’ a proper 
nice penwoman—to answer the Committy- 
man’s letter to me; and so, that very day, 
she writ, and sed as how I was much obleeged 
for their invitation, and would come to Bostin 
and gin ’em one of my very best lectur’s at 
the app’inted time, and signed it Sophrony 
Ward, at their sarvice. 

Wall—arter my goin’ was settled—Marthy 
natterally enough wanted to know what gown 
I was goin’ to speak in; and she said that all 
the most popeler lecturesses allers wore pink 
or blue silk ones, and opery capes over their 
shoulders, an’ flowers in their hair; but she 
thought, seein’s I was a little long in years, 
I’d orter have a handsome purple silk gown, 
an’ a new fashionable lace headdress, with 
purple bows for my hair. But, sez I, back:— 

‘*Marthy Ward, I thought you knew yer 
husband’s mother better ’n to suppose I’d go 
to makin’ a popinjay of myself at my time of 
life, besides spendin’ half of the money I’m 
goin’ ter airn, jest to appear out afore them 
Bostin folks one evenin’! And besides that, 
too,’’? sez I, ‘‘I like ter see things compare; 
and, ef I gin a lectur’ agin extravagance, an’ 
at the same time flaunt out in fine fethers, 
they ll see ter once that I’m a compleat 
hummin’-bug, and not what I purtend to be; 
and, jest as likely ’s not, try ter beat me down 
on the price of my lectur’. No, Marthy, I 
shall jest wear my best, plain white bobynet 
cap, and my good, sarviceable black alpaccy, 
that ain’t worn out one atom; and them that 
don’t like the looks of me ken turn the other 
way. As for opery capes, an’ kerridge blan- 
kets, an’ them things, I dispise ’em; for they 
look exactly, ter my mind, as if a woman’s 
gown was bust out, and she put it on ter save 
mendin’ or’s if she had a touch of roomatiz 
in the shoulders.’’ You see, Miss Pettengill, 
I was in purty tolable health, myself, at that 
time; besides, ’twas natteral that I sh’d want 
ter appear as young as possible under the 
sarcumstances, and so didn’t want to go ter 
wrapping up in shawls and jackets an’ things, 
even ef they was fashionable. And so that 
pint was settled. But son ’Bijah, he said 
that wimmin who went round lecturin’ allers 
had an agent; and I must take Arty along for 
mine, when I went to Bostin. 
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I told him ’twas all nonsense; besides, it 
would be a kind of piece of desate—my palm- 
in’ off son Arty for an agent—when he ’d never 
had the keer of a cotton factory in all his life, 
an’ I didn’t know’s he’d ever been in a mill, 
unless ’twas the Amoskeag over to Manches- 
ter; but, inste’d of that, had sarved out his 
time on the old place here at Bose’wine. But 
’Bijah, he hung on that I should go in style; 
he said a woman lecturer wouldn’t seem ter 
be of enny kind of consequence ef she went 
alone, and didn’t have nobody to appear ter 
manage affairs for her, and, though he knew 
that 7 should railly hev ter take keer of Arty 
inste’d of Arty’s takin’ keer of me, still it 
would make them Bostin folks think better of 
me than ter go alone. So I give in; becos 
I railly thought myself—seein’ Arty’d allers 
been a good boy till he was twenty-one, and 
had never been to Bostin—’twould do him 
good ter go abroad and see somethin’ of the 
world, ’specially now he’s gittin’ sech a pow- 
erful pair of whiskers, and has jined the quire 
in the old meetin’-us Sundays, though, be- 
tween you’n’ I, Miss Pettengill, I b’lieve he 
done that more becos he’s taken up with 
Squire Hilton’s darter Jane, than from enny 
extra love of singin’. 

Wall, arter that p’int was settled, ’Bijah he 
brought up another—I never see’ the beat of 
son ’Bijah, he just planned everything his 
own way. He sed I’d better not go and stop 
with enny of my own relations when I got to 
Bostin; but, inste’d, must go and put up ter 
the Parker House tavern, where all the nota- 
bles stop, for he wanted me to go the whole 
figger; and so I give in to that, too, without 
a single word. For ’Bijah’s a purty good 
planner, on the hull, and I thought there was 
good sense in what he said; though, between 
you’n’ I, Miss Pettengill, I kinder hated to go 
to a tavern to stop when I had an own blood 
niece in the city; you know who I mean— 
Ruth Ann Wetherell—the same’t I stopped 
with when I went to see the Prince, and went 
to Niagary and Newport with. 

But I never stood out to go to Miss Wether- 
ell’s; and, when the day arriv’, Arty’n’ I 
started, bright and airly, in the fast train 
for Bostin. It was a kinder mildish Febber- 
wary day, and I was glad on’t for Arty’s sake, 
for you see he’d been needin’ a new great 
coat for quite a spell, though he’d about con- 
clooded to git through the winter with his old 
one, for Arty’s rale prudert for sech a young- 
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But when he found out I was g’wine 
ter take him ter Bostin, he sed he orter go 
over to Concord and git him one; but I told 
him mebbe he could suit hissalf better at 
Mister Oak Hall’s great store in Bostin; and 
so it happened purty fortynate, that ’twas 
rite in the midst of that thaw that come a 
month late, you know, last winter, when we 
sot out on our journey, for he didn’t seem ter 
need a great coat at all, though, ef he’d had 
his new one, he ’d a worn it. 

Wall, when we arriv’ at the eend of our 
ride, we hired a stage, with a very obleegin’ 
driver, ter take us rite ter the Parker House 
tavern, as ’Bijah had told us. 

Miss Pettengill, Ido hope, ef you ever go to 
Bostin, you’il put up ter the Parker House; 
for it’s the nicest kind of a tavern I ever 
stopped to, and’s kept by the obligin’est 
Mister Parker— he 
come rite forrard and shook hands with me, 
jest’s if he’d been acquainted all his life— 
and sed his folks would all be proper glad ter 
see me, and he’d give me the very best ac- 
commydations of his house, and axed me rite 
up stairs inter a big, handsome parlor, and, 
bimeby, sent one of his sarvents to wait upon 
me up another pair of stairs, dre’dful easy to 
climb, and all carpeted from top to bottom 
with a kind of green plush carpetin’, it done 
you good to set yer foot in. And, in a short 
spell, the feller who waited upon me stopped 


ster. 


afore a door, and gin me up a couple of keys 
he kerried, and, bowin’ terrible perlite, sez 
he: ‘*Madam, we’ve give you the best sweet 
of rooms in the house—the parlor and bed- 
room the late Miss Presydent Lincoln had 
when she visyted Boston. And there is a 
very nice room, up only one flight, which we 
can give your agent !’’ and then he opened the 
door for me to go in, and axed meif they could 
do enneything else to make me comfortable. 
I looked all round the great, handsome 
room, twice as big as Miss Squire Hilton’s 
best fore room, and, sez I, back: ‘‘ Wall, I 
dunno of ennything, unless you might tell 
Mister Parker that, ’s I’m not naterrally an 
extravagant pairson, it seems ter me kind of 
needless—my havin’ two rooms—seein’ I 
can’t occerpy ’em both ter once. And so, as 
he ’pears such a proper obligin’ gentleman, 
mebbe he wouldn’t object to havin’ a cross 
bedstead put up here for me; and then my 
son Arty—he ’s my agent—he could have the 
other bed-room. It’s kind of needless ex- 
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pense for two folks ter have three rooms ter 
sleep in.”’ 

The sarvant bowed and went off, with the 
corners of his mouth kinder drawn up, ’s if 
he was in pain, and I felt sorry arterwards I 
hadn’t thought ter offer him some of my cam- 
phor I'd kerried along; for that young man 
didn’t come back to my rooms agin’, and I’ve 
thought ever sense that he was took sudden 
sick while I was a-standin’ there talkin’ with 
him. But Mister Parker, he came up; and, 
sez he, rale pleasant and smilin’ like: ‘My 
dear Miss Ward, ef you will do me the honor 
to make my house your home while in town, 
you shall have no cause for complaint at your 
bill.’’ And so, seein’ he talked so handsome— 
and concloodin’ mebbe ’twas tov much trouble 
to bring in the cross bedstead, I curchied and 
thanked him—and Arty, he took the room 
they gin him up stairs, and ’twas all settled. 


Wall—arter we ’d had the nicest kind of a ~ 


supper, Arty and I, down in the dinin’-room 
sot out with more ’n forty little tables with a 
slab of white marble on top—we went up 
stairs ag’in, to git rested for the lectur’. It 
kind of took Arty’s appytite away at fust— 
eatin’ off of them tables, that looked, for all 
the world, like little flat tombstones, he said; 
but, seein’.there warn’t no names cut on’em, 
he got purty well over it, and enjoyed himself 
fust rate at last. 

Bimeby, while we sot there in my parlor, 
afore the bright, shiny coal fire, with the gas 
lamp burning powerful clear, there cum a rap 
ter the door; an’ two proper, likely lookin’ 
men stood there, and introdooced theirselves 
as Mister Hub and Mister Treemont, the Com- 
mitty men, who had come to eskort me up ter 
the Music Hall. I introdooced son Arty back, 
and in a short spell we was all four purty well 
acquainted; and bimeby we all driv’ off ina 
handsome coach and two for the place where 
I was to lectur’. 

When I agreed to speak afore the Bostin 
folks, I’d no idee the Music Hall was sech a 
powerful big meetin’-us; but jest as soon as 
I got inside, I see’ we hadn’t ennything in 
Bosc’ wine—nor over ter old Concord, neither 
—that could compare with it. It had seats 
enough to hold—I dunno how menny hun- 
dred people, besides galleries up stairs; and 
the plasterin’ overhead was all gilded and 
friscoed, and the gas shandyliers made it 
bright as day. 

Jest as we were ter the door goin’ in, Mister 
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Hub he whispered, and asked if I wanted my 
agent to set on the nostrum with me; and, 
sez I, back: ‘‘Sartain! Arty’s twenty-one, 
now, and never’s been to Boston afore; and 
I want him to have jest as good time as he 
ken for his money!’’ So Mister Hub he never 
sed another word, but waited upon us rite up 
the middle isle ter the platform. I forgot ter 
mention, Miss Pettengill, that, arter we got 
ter the city that day, Arty he hunted up 
Mister Oak Hall’s store, and cum back with 
the nicest pilot cloth overcoat—rale stocky 
and durable. Mebbe you ’ve obsairved it ter 
meetin’ this winter. So fur, it’s worn fust 
rate. So I didn’t want Arty to be in the back- 
ground, and told him, kind of low, ter hold 
up his head as high as Mister Hub or Mister 
Treemont; and we went rite up through a 
crowd of people, who clapped their hands like 
all possest, till I’d got comfortably sot down 
in an arm-cheer they ’d fixed for me rite be- 
hind a desk a-facin’ the congregation. 

Arter wed sot there a little spell—Arty 
kinder round on my left hand, nigh the Com- 
mitty men—I turned a mite in my cheer, and 
spied a cast-iron statoo, full eight or ten foot 
tall, a-standin’ a little ways off from me. 

‘“‘Who’s that figger intended to reprysent ?”’ 
I asked Mister Hub, who seemed to do the 
speakin’, while Mister Treemont seemed ter 
be the hearin’ man. 

**Oh, that’s Beetoven, the great composer, 
you know!”’ sed he. 

**No,’”? sed I. ‘‘I didn’t know him at fust. 
But I’m proper glad you put him here; for, 
ef I feel narvous afore so menny folks, I shall 
look over my shoulder and git composed like. 
Valerian’s what I usually take for the narves 
when I’m ter hum, though some thinks a bag 
of hops under yer piller’s ekally as good; 
but, ef it answers the same purpose ter jest 
look at this tall cast-iron man, I’m sure it’s 
a good deal easier ’n’ cheaper.’’ 

Mister Hub, he kinder smiled—he had a 
rale open countenance, Miss Pettengill—but 
he answered back: ‘Pray, my dear madam, 
don’t consider that you hev enny occashun 
for feelin’ embarrassment, for your fame has 
preceded you here, and our Boston ordinances, 
though they hev the name of being critical, 
are never ungallant to a lady.”’ 

‘Wall, 1’m proper pleased to hear it,’’ sed 
I. ‘*I shall do my best, and there aint enny 
of us that ken do enny more.”’ 

‘“‘That’s right,’’ sez he. ‘'And I wish all 
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our lady lecturers had your filosofy and 
aplomb.”’ 

But I see that he’d made a mistake; and 
so, sez I: ‘‘Oh, Sophrony Ward never made 
enny purtentions to bein’ a filosofer; and as 
for a plum, I hev’n’t a single one left, thongh 
I guess Arty has, for he bought a pound of 
box raisins jest afore we come from home, ter 
eat on the road, an’ then I obsairved him 
patronyzing a pitiful-looking’ little boy that 
stood on tlie steps when we come in, a-sellin’ 
peppermint lossengers.’’ 

Mister Hub puckered up his mouth ag’in, 
and smiled ; and then he sed: ‘*Never mind 
the cornfits now, madam! We shall not need 
them in the feast of raisons and the flow of 
soul you ’ll spread before us.’’ 

I couldn’t make out what the man was 
driving at, arter I’d told him I hadn’t enny- 
thing ter eat in my pocket; but I begun ter 
think ’twas about time ter begin ter speak my 
lectur’, and was jest a-goin’ to ask him if it 
warn’t, when, all on a suddint, there come 
the greatest roarin’ noise behind me that I 
ever heard in all my born days, and I ken tell 
you, Miss Pettengill, I thought the ruff had 
fell in, or there was a heavy thunder storm 
comin’ up in Febberwary. 

Mister Hub, he see’ that I was kinder skeert, 
‘*It’s only the 
You see, our folks 
allers wants it played every time there’s 


and he leaned over and sed: 
big orgin, my dear madam. 


ennything goin’ on ter the Music Hall; and 
we intend it as a compliment ter you, ter thus 
preface your lectur’ with music.’’ 

‘I’m much obleeged to your folks, I’m 
shore!’ sed I, back. ‘‘ And 1’m proper glad 
to hear that you belong to a musycal family, 
Mister Hub. Ef poor Mister Ward was alive, 
and here, he’d appreciate it, too; for he used 
to lead off, ter old Parson Pounder’s meetin’- 
us, on the big base viol; and Arty here’s got 
inter the seats hisself, lately. « But ain’t the 
organ got a little cold or influenzy, this 
sloshy weather? 
like ?”’ 


“Oh, no, madam; it is in excellent tone, I 


It seems terrible stuffed 
I couldn’t help askin’. 


assure you,’’ said Mr. Hub. 

‘Wall, it’s a powerful loud one; and your 
folks must hev purty strong ears ef they hev 
to hear this orgin noise every time they come 
up here to meetin’s or lectur’s. P’r’aps 1 
shouldn’t mind it so much myself, if I sot 
further off. That young feller who is a-play- 
in’ it, has a good deal of slight of hand in his 








fingers; and I hope you ’ll thank him for me, 
arter he’s done, for1’m dreadful afraid he 'll 
git swetiy exertin’ himself so, and take cold 
arter he stops exercisin’.’’ 

Mister Hub seemed pleased ter think I was 
so thoughtful for the man that played the 
orgin; and then he sed, sez he: ‘‘I regret 
that we could not introdvoce to-night another 
featur’ of the welcomes we always give sele- 
bryties who come among us, and that is, the 
appearance of our several thousand school 
children, who ginerally come here and sing 
for them.’’ 

“The land!’’ sezI. ‘‘ What a large family, 
Mister Hub! John Rogers’ was nothin’ to it. 
I’m shore I should a-liked ter heard ’em all 
ter once, ef’t had been in the daytime; but, 
on the hull, I guess it’s all for the best they 
didn’t come, for it’s purty apt to stunt their 
growth ef you keep children up late of nights. 
But the orgin man’s done, Mister Hub; and 
hadn’t I better begin ?’’ 

** Yes, if you please,’ 

And so, I riz, and stood up behind the desk 
and afore the congregation. I thought I was 
goin’ to begin rite off; but I couldn’t git a 
chance to say a word, nor to hear my own 


> sed he. 


ears, for as much as five minutes, they made 
such a noise a-clappin’ an’ stampin’; so I 
jest took out my knittin’ work, and knit a 
round or two—-for I forgot to mention that 
I’d cast up a stockin’ for Arty that day arter 
I got ter the Parker House, and had took it 
along ter the Hall in my pocket. I thought 
that would kind of quiet the congregation 
down, and be took as a hint that I’d ruther 
improve the time myself; but la, Miss Petten- 
gill! ’twas jest like throwin’ oil on ter fire! 
Sech a shoutin’, an’ hollerin’, an’ stampin’ as 
follered. The noise beat the big orgin all 
holler; and I stooped down and whispered to 
the Committy man, that, if they kep’ it up 
much longer, I guessed I sh’d airn my hun- 
dred dollars purty aisy, an’ git Arty’s stock- 
in’ done inter the bargain. 

But bimeby the ordinance got kinder paci- 
fied, and then I begun. They kep’ purty 
still, except some of ’em axed me to speak 
up louder so’t they could all hear me in the 
back eend of the house; and, arter I’d got 
the right pitch of my voice, ’twarn’t very 
hard speakin’. To tell the truth, Miss Pet- 
tengill, no matter though I had purtended to 
take it so easy, I did feel a leetle flustered for 
fear I shouldn't git through without a break- 
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down; bat, arter the fust step was over, I 
slid along as easy as acart-wheel. *Twarn’t 
a bit harder—standin’ up there and talkin’ to 
them folks in the Music Hall—than to set 
here in my rockin’-cheer ter hum, and tell 
you about it now, Miss Pettengill. 

My subjeck was jest the one that I could 
amplyfy on; and, so long’s I had got the right 
side of the men folks, I didn’t keer a pin ef the 
wimmin wos touched, becos I come down so 
hard on their folly and fashuns. I knew that 
the men paid for that lectur’, an’ that they wos 
delighted with it, too, by the way they clapped 
and cheered when I flattered ’em up, an’ told 
’em that, ef ’twan’t for the extravagance of 
my own sect, they ’d every one on ’em who 
heerd me hev a good menny hundreds, an’, 
p’r’aps, thousands of dollars in their pockets 
that night. 

‘*Didn’t I hev a word ter say about their 
cigars, an’ hosses, an’ drinkin’ liquors?’’ you 
want ter know, Miss Pettengill. 

No, not a single word; for, you see, So- 
phrony Ward ain’t lived so long, and been 
round in the world for nothin’; and I kinder 
made up my mind, that, ef I pleased the Bos- 
tin men folks the fust time, they 'd want me 
ter come ag’in and lectur’, and then I sh’d hev 
a chance ter give ‘em ther rubber. That 
warn’t desate, ‘twas only policy, Miss Petten- 
gill. 

Wall, the evenin’ come to an eend at last, 
an’ I sot down, despert glad ter git a breath- 
in’ spell. But, while I was a-restin’, the frst 
thing I knew, a half a dozen great bokays of 
flowers come an’ hit me, some on ’em tum- 
blin’ inter my lap, an’ some down ter my feet} 

I riz; and, sez I: ‘*Good folks, I’m purty 
well tuckered out a-talkin’, an’ so you’ll 
obleege me by not snow-ballin’ me with ger- 
anyums an’ chrisanthems; but, ef yon’re a 
mind ter come up here an’ fetch ‘em ter me, 
I sh’ll be proper glad ter kerry ’em home, an’ 
ef any of you sh’d ever come up ter old Bosc- 
*wine next summer, I’ll give’ you jest as 
menny hollyhocks an’ ’stershuns as you want, 
ter pay for ’em.’’ 

I wish ter the land, Miss Pettengill, you 
eould a-seen how that tickled ’em! They 
cheered tremenjously; an’ I thought they ’d 
never git done laffin’. 

Jest then niece Ruth Ann an’ ber husband 
—Mister Wetherell—they come up through 
the crowd, and onter the stage, ter shake 
hands with Arty ’n’ I. 





‘*My wife’s dre’dful put out with you, 
Aunt Sophrony; an’ ain’t a-goin ter ask you 
up ter our house at all!’’ sez Mister Wether- 
ell, drawin’ down his face terrible sclemn. 
But Niece Ruthy, she didn’t seem ter take 
enny great offence ter what I’d sed ag’inst 
her sect; for she sed, kind of smilin’, she 
reckoned she knew her Aunt Sophrony afore 
her husband ever did, and then urged Arty 
an’ I ter make her a visit arter we ’d got done 
ter the Parker House. And so we had ter 
promise. 

And there was ever so menny of the men 
folks kep’ comin’ up ter be introdooced and 
shake hands, too, till the platform was crowd- 
ed with °em; and Mister Hub, he sed I’d 
orter feel prond and gratyfied, for they repry- 
sented the solid men of Bostin. P’r’aps you’d 
a-thought so, too, Miss Pettengill, ef you'd 
a-seen ’em; for there warn’t one on ’em but 
would a-outweighed old Squire Hilton on the 
scales; and I liked ’em fust rate, for they 
was all dre’dful pleasant and sociable. Ef 
you’ve ever noticed it, Miss. Pettengill, it’s 
your lean men who are cross and morose like. 

There was some noosepaper eddyturs, too, 
that come up to speak ter me; but there 
warn’t only one other woman besides Niece 
Ruth Ann—an’ that was Miss Partington—a 
rale clever old lady, with a black bunnit an’ 
specks on, an’ a work-bag on her arm, an’ 
her little son Ike, who seems ter be dre’dful 
stunted like, for they say he ain’t growed a 
bit these ten or twelve year. I couldn’t help 
thinkin’ tha: p’r’aps the reason on it was, 
becos he’s one of them school children they 
keep totin’ round ter sing for all the notables 
that come ter Bostin. 

But arter a spell—while my hand kep’ 
achin’ orfully, the way they shook it—they 
begun ter drop off; an’ I felt desper’t glad on 
it, and put on my bunnit to go myself; an’ 
Arty buttoned. up his new great-coat; an’ we 
stepped down from the platform. The big 
orgin—which had struck up a queer kind of 
jigglin’, bobolink tune, a-playin’ while the 
folks went out—stopped when we got to the 
door; and then Mister Hub and Mister Tree- 
mont waited upon us ter our kerridge, and 
we driv back ter the tavern. 

Arter we got hone, Mister Parker he sent 
up ter inquire ef we wouldn’t hev supper; 
an’ I was goin’ ter tell the servant that I did 
not think ’twas a good plan ter eat afore goin’ 
ter bed; but Arty, he spoke up, and sez; 
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**Mother, it makes a feller orful hungry ter 
go round lecturin’, se lets accept his invita- 
shun!’ 

So I told the feller he might fetch me up a 
cold bite, ef he was a mind ter; an’ he brought 
up a waiter full of nice things—an’ Arty ’n’ I 
had a good set-down in my parlor. An’ I 
dunno, Miss Pettengill, whether ’twas the 
way the vittles was cooked, or whether lec- 
turin’ is hungry bizness, as Arty sed, but I 
warn’ta bit troubled by nightmare that night, 
an’ Arty, he conclooded he’d like ter board 
ter that tavern till the spring plowin’ an’ 
plantin’ come on. 

But the next day we bid the Parker House 
folks good-by, an’ driv off ter stop the week 
out with Miss Wetherell. 

I ain’t got time, ter day, ter tell you about 
the opery we went to that night—where the 
wimmin singers all went barenecked rite in 
the dead of winter, an’ screamed’s ef they 
wos goin’ inter highstericks—an’ the men’s 
voices sounded for all the world jest like a 
half a dozen big bullfrogs down in the crick 
in April; nor about the noosepaper compli- 
ments the eddyturs paid me. Mister Wether- 
ell, he sed old Miss Partington herself writ 
one of ’em; and I was dre’dful s’prised ter 
hear it, for she looked too pleasant an’ clever 
ter be a litterary woman. 

Wall, Arty ’n’ I come home that Satterday. 
He injoyed the visit; an’ ’Bijah’n’ Marthy 
was dre’dful tickled when I showed ’em the 
hundred dollar greenback; and, ef 'twarn’t 
for my bein’ an oldish pairson, as I sed—and 
I hadn’t got tuckered out so, an’ got the roo- 
matiz in my back, owin’ ter my settin’ in a 
draft comin’ home in the keers—I dunno’s 7 
sh’d feel a bit onreckonciled ter thinkin’ I’d 
been ter Bostin ter lectur’ in the Music Hall. 
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CULTIVATION OF THE MIND. 


Or all the noble works of God, that of the 
human soul has ever been considered the 
greatest. It is, however, like all else created, 
capable of cultivation, and just in that degree 
as the mind is improved and rendered pure, 
is may fitted for rational enjoyment and pure 
happiness. That person who spends a whole 
existence without a realization of the great 
ends for which he is designed, without feeling 
a soaring of the soul above mere mercenary 
motives and desires, not knowing that he is 
& portion, as it were, of one vast machine, in 
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which each piece has a part to perform. having 
no heart beating in common with those of his 
tellow-men, no feelings in whica seit is not the 
beginning and the end, may well be said not 
to live. His mind is shut in by a moral dark- 
ness, and he merely exists, a blank in the 
world, and goes to the tomb with scarcely a 
regret. Such beings we have seen and won- 
dered at—wondered that a mortal, endowed 
with so many noble qualities, and capable 
of the highest attainment of intellectuality, 
should slumber on through a world like ours, 
in which is everything beauiiful and sublime 
to call forth his energies and excite his admi- 
ration—a world which affords subjects for ex- 
ercising every lively attribute with which we 
are gifted, and opens a scene of the richest 
variety to the eye, the mind, and the heart, 
and of such a diversified character that we 
may never grow weary. If, then, you would 
wish to live, in the true sense of the term, 
cultivate the mind, give free vent to pure 
affections and noble feelings, and pen not 
every thought and desire in self. Live more 
for the good of your fellow-men, and in seek- 
ing their happiness, you will promote your 
own. 
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LONG TIME AGO. 
BY JULIA ROSS. 

Lona time ago, beneath the shade 
The clustering blooms of summer made, 
We two, whose hearts together beat 
Sweet time unto a music sweet, 
Sat, finding in that peaceful clime 
Fair promise for the coming time. 
There was no sound of busy care 
To break the Sabbath stillness there; 
Only afar the plaintive dove 
Told the soft murmur of his love; 
Only the whispering tree-tops woke 
Low echoes of the words we spoke 
Long time ago! Oh, fairy hours, 
Your memory fades not with the flowers; 
The heart of age, with glance serene, 
O’erlooks the years that lie between, 
And, gazing fondly through the gloom, 
Enwreathes thee with immortal bloom 
Again, dear one, beneath the shade, 
By summer's deepening verdure made, 
We two, with hearts more closely twined, 
A charm in that sweet love shall find, 
To keep our spirits through long years 
Unchanged by time, undimmed by tears. 
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Ir is more from carelessness about the 
truth, than from intentional iying, that there 
is so much falsehood in the world. 











KATE LEONARD’S GREAT MATCH. 


BY 8. 


Kate Leoxarp was the eldest child of Leo- 
nard Leonard, who made the mammoth for- 
tune in the coal speculation, and ten years 
later, when Kate was thirteen years old, lost 
the same fortune in a lead mine venture; and 
being a coward, and half insane in his pride, 
committed suicide, leaving his blue-eyed wife 
with four children, to meet the world his 
manhood (?) dared not face. Kind friends, 
and, thank God! there are many such, who 
rise to grasp a sorrow-stricken hand—let 
cynics deny it as they will—saved from the 
wreck of the fortune a pittance for the widow, 
that allowed her to give her whole time to her 
children, without the necessity of toiling to 
earn their daily bread. She was a fair, help- 
less woman, whose impulses were good, whose 
education fashionable, and whose actions only 
fell short of noble by sheer weakness of frame 
and character. Religious, yet content with 
passive worship, and advice that was never 
made command, Unworldly, yet letting her 
thoughts be biased by any well-enforced in- 
fluence. How her arduous task would have 
resulted had she been left to her own devices, 
can never be known, for, on her husband’s 
death, his sister came to console the widow, 
and became so necessary to her. that, when 
the final affairs were arranged, she took widow 
and children to a wee pretty cottage in the 
quiet town of Melville, and joining her small 
income to theirs, announced that in future 
they should be ‘‘all one family.’’ Like her 
brother, in her tall, stately figure, her flash- 
ing black eyes, and graceful carriage, she was 
also like him in her worldly pride, her aspi- 
rations for wealth and position, and her fear 
of ‘‘Mrs. Grundy.’’ From the moment when 
her eyes rested on Kate’s face, her aim in life 
was settled. She would train the child for a 
belle, and restore the wealth and position of 
the family, by seeing her make a “great 
match.’’ Nina, the second child, was like 
her mother, though not so pretty. The others 
To 
carry out this darling scheme, she took by far 
the larger portion of her tiny income to have 
masters for Kate. She allowed her to do 
only the dainty parts of the household labor, 
though seeing no objection to the mother’s 
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were boys; time enough for their future. 
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meekly-proposed scheme for her to teach Nina 
and the boys. So the five years following her 
father’s death were passed by my heroine in 
being prepared for a belle, and no secret was 
made of the ultimate object. If her mother 
sighed over the worldliness, she submitted to 
the solid advantages of such an education as 
Kate was acquiring, and waited passively for 
the result. Her children idolized her, Kate in- 
cluded. Her fair beauty was angelic in their 
eyes; her gentle tones and winning smile was 
a rest from Aunt Maria’s determined voice and 
enforced commands; her indulgence and love 
were their recreation from study, and her 
caresses their reward for goodness, and com- 
fortin disgrace. So, in the midst of love, am- 
bition, study, and flattery, Kate Leonard grew 
from girlhood toward womanhood. At the 
time my story opens, she was just eighteen, 
and a change was about to vary her quiet 
life. In her own room, Aunt Maria sat read- 
ing aietter. Look with her on the sheet. 


**PumApDELPHtIA, LVov. 18th. 

‘‘Dear Marta: So your paragon is ready at 
last, and I am to do the rest. Well, I am 
only too glad to think some young faces are 
coming to vary the dull stagnation of my par- 
ties. I tell you, confidentially, that which I 
whisper to no one else, I am passé. I took 
some time to settle down to this conviction, 
but it is firmly fixed in my mind now. The 
parties that were once the life of the season, 
drag heavily at present. Young folks like to 
meet a hostess of their own age, and they find 
a thousand regrets to send me. While the 
secret of my husband’s will was hushed up, 
there were no lack of admirers, but now it is 
well known that my wealth will return to his 
family at my death, and is forfeited if I marry 
again. Grace, of course, is not presentable, 
and even her fortune will not aid her in shin- 
ing in society. I have invited my husband’s 
niece, Miss Harriet Harvey, to pass this winter 
with me. She is poor, but they say pretty, 
so, with Kate, I shall again try to make my 
soirées the ‘ton.’ I am writing very freely, 
so put this in the fire as soon as read. If 
Kate or Harriet secures the match we hope 
for, I shall make arrangements for keeping 
the bride with me until Nina can ‘come out.’ 
Send Kate on Monday, and I will send the 
carriage to the depdt to meet her. Harriet 
arrives before her, on Friday. Love to Rosa 
and the little ones. 

‘* Your affectionate sister, 
‘* ELLEN Harvey.”’ 
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It was part of the prearranged programme, 
that at eighteen Kate was to be introduced 
into society by her Aunt Ellen, so her mother, 
the Rosa of Mrs. Harvey’s letter, made no ob- 
jection. Mrs. Harvey had already sent the 
means for a handsome wardrobe, and my tale 
opens with the departure of my heroine for 
Philadelphia. 

The trunks stood packed in the hall, ready 
for the start at sunrise; the pretty travelling 
dress lay on the table, and Kate was in her 
mother’s room, ready for bed. The heavy 
black hair, as luxuriant and dusky as that of 
an Indian Princess, hung unbound far below 
her waist; her long white nightdress with its 
close collar and sleeves, heightened the charm 
of the clear olive complexion and the wealth 
of roses on the cheeks; her black eye®, full 
of fire, burned in that dim light, and the clear 
cut features were perfect as if carved from 
marble. Thrusting her little feet into slip- 
pers, she drew alow seat to her mother’s side, 
and sat down at her feet; there was a strange, 
half-sad, half-angry look in her dark eyes, as 
she leaned her head on her mother’s breast. 
‘‘Cradle me here, mother! I am going to 
sleep with you to-night, like a baby.”’ 

‘*T am glad to have you!”’ said her mother, 
gently, as she caressed the head laid so lov- 
ingly against her. 

There was a long silence; then with a hard, 
bitter laugh, Kate said :— , 

‘*So the finished article will go to market 
to-morrow, to be sold to the highest bidder.’’ 

‘* Kate, dear!’ 

‘“‘T can’t help it, mother! I have whis- 
pered it to myself in the night, and my cheek 
has burned in the dark privacy. Aunt Maria 
has made me an accomplished woman, to 
marry me tc some nabob, that we may all 
spend money once more.’’ 

‘*Your aunt has denied herself everything, 
Katie, for you.”’ 

‘‘T know! Apart from the motive, I do 
thank and bless her, for when I come home 
single, mother, dear—for I will not lower my- 
self to court a husband as they wish—then we 
will start a little school—you and I—and live 
quietly contented, won’t we, mother ?’’ 

**Yes, Katie, though your aunt will be fear- 
fully disappointed.”’ 

**Oh, there ’s Nina, for a fresh venture.”’ 

‘*Katie, Inever heard you speak so bitterly 
before.” 

‘** Have I not seen, could I help understand- 
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ing all that my life has tended to? Why are 
my hands kept soft and white, while yours 
Why is my 
Why 
am I nursed like a choice exotic, save,’’ and 


and hers are in every mess? 
complexion kept from wind and sun? 


she arose and stood erect with flashing eye 
and burning cheek, ‘‘that the slave may be 
worthy of the purchaser? Society must be a 
hard task-master, if all Aunt Maria’s cautions 
are needful to secure me the niche she would 
thrust me into!’’ 

‘Your father and I moved in the best so- 
ciety in Philadelphia.’’ 

Ah! the blind mother! With all the pas- 
sionate pride of her nature, all the soft filial 
love in arms at once, the girl’s heart lay open 
for such counsel as a Christian mother could 
have given to guard her in her entrance to 
the unknown world of society, and in the 
place of these the mother gave weak remon- 
strance, and flat reminiscences. Long, far 
into the night they talked, but the vague 
searching of Kate’s heart for advice met no 
answering voice, and she scarcely herself 
realized what she craved. 

‘*Remember, Kate,’’ said her Aunt Maria, 
“that you are very careful in your inter- 
course with gentlemen. Be sure of their po- 
sition before you encourage any attentions.’’ 

‘Trust me,’’ said the young girl, with a 
light laugh, as she tied the strings of her gray 
felt hat. ‘I will never dance the roses from 
my hair for less than half a million. Aunt 
Maria, this bonnet is about as becoming to 
me as a wreath of ashes.”’ 

‘*Put in a few crimson flowers round the 
face, after you reach your aunt’s—not for 
travelling.”’ 

‘*Black hair and eyes, red cheeks and a 
Ugh!”’ and with a shudder of 
Half 
an hour later she was tearing at full locomo- 
tive speed over the iron rails to her aunt’s 


gray bonnet. 
disgust Kate turned from the mirror. 


home. 

“‘Come in,’’ was the languid response to 
Kate’s knock as she stood at the door of Mrs. 
Harvey’s boudoir. ‘‘Ah! Kate Leonard! I 
thought it was Hattie. You are earlier than 
I expected!’’ and a kiss about as cordial as 
the tone of well-bred greeting followed the 
speech. Somehow, with her country home se- 
clusion, her life spent in the study or nursery, 
this young girl’s intuitions made her read 
character like an open book. She recognized 
in ail this courtly ease of manner the hidden 
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sting. Her aunt meant to make her feel her 
dependent position, and, like lightning, the 
pride of her nature rose to meet the inten- 
tion. ‘‘De haut en bas! There is your place, 
here mine,’’ said Mrs. Harvey’s tones. 

*“We drove fast from the station,’’ was 
Kate’s reply. ‘‘If my room is ready, I should 
like to change my dress before dinner. You 
dine late, I presume ?”’ 

**At four! Mary, show Miss Leonard her 
roon.’? Met and conquered. Kate’s voice 
was the key-note for her aunt, and her in- 
ward comment was, ‘‘Her father all over! 
This young lady will hold her own!’’ 

The neat little maid led the way to a hand- 
somely furnished bed-room, and, dismissing 
her gttendant, Kate entered. A young lady, 
about her own age, rose from a seat near the 
window, 

**Kate Leonard, are you not? I have been 
here two days, so you must let me play host- 
ess! We are to share this room; is it not 
I always share my sister’s room at 
home, and was lonely last night, in this large 


nice? 


bed. We are cousins, are we not, Miss Leo- 
nard ?’’ 
‘Cousins! Of course we are; but if you 


dare to call me anything but Kate, I will strike 
your name from the list of relatives.”’ 

**Kate, then! Are you tired? There is 
half an hour yet before dinner, if you wish to 
lie down.’’ 

‘No, only to get off this dusty, gray abomi- 
nation, and put on something fit for dinner.’’ 


‘*Let me help you, or shall I run off? Say 
so, if you prefer to dress alone.’’ 
‘*No, no, stay; I like to have you. What 


are you making ?’’ 

‘*A dress for Wednesday evening.’’ 

‘* Wednesday evening ?’’ 

‘*Have you not heard? There is to be a 
large party here, to introduce you and me to 
Aunt Ellen’s friends. Poor Aunt Ellen, she 
was so disappointed to find that I was not a 
beauty.”’ 

‘*But you are very pretty; pardon me, but 
you don’t understand your own face. That 
delicate oval needs braids, or curls, and your 
hair is 2 la Chinois.’’ 

‘* But that’s the fashion !’’ 

**Then let others follow it! Fashion is all 
very well for a guide, but you must consult 
your style in following it. Now, those puffs 
you are putting on that dress will not do. 
You are pettte, and plump—wear a plain, tight 
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waist, with only lace for the neck and arms. 
I make all my own dresses, and am all ready, 
so you must let me help you to make this; 
you are not offended ?’’ 

‘No, no. How beautiful you are!’’ It 
burst from her lips involuntarily, and the 
figure that stood before the mirror was excuse 
enough for the exclamation. 

Kate had the tall, stately figure of her 
father’s family, rounded in the most beauti- 
fully developed proportions. Her dress was 
arich garnet merino, fitting tightly over the 
bust, waist, and arms, and falling in full folds 
to her feet. A narrow collar and cuffs of lace 
relieved it, at throat and wrists. Her wealth 
of hair was made into a rich knot behind, and 
braided low on the glowing cheeks. Standing 
beside her, Hattie cast a rueful glance at her 
own reflection. She was short and plump, 
with a fair complexion, good features, blue 
eyes, and soft, brown hair. This latter, all 
strained from her face, was made into a large 
roll at the back of her head, and decorated 
with a knot of pink ribbon. Her dress was 
a large plaid of high colors, made with a full 
waist, immensely wide sleeves, and a puffed 
ribbon of green for trimming. Kate, whose 
eye for color was painfully sensitive, could 
scarcely avoid a more acute criticism than she 
had given. Wholly free from envy or any de- 
sire to outshine her companion, she mentally 
consigtied the plaid to a black trimming, and 
the pink ribbon to the band-box. 

‘‘The dinner bell!’’ cried Hattie. ‘*Come, 
I know the way. Oh’’—and she sighed 
wearily, ‘‘I hate dinner.’’ 

‘‘You wouldn’t if you had been riding sinee 
six o’clock. I’m half famished.’’ 

‘‘But’’—it came in a timid whisper—“‘ Aunt 
Ellen snubs us so!”’ 

‘*She won’t snub me!’’ and looking at the 
firmly closed mouth, and the gloomily dark 
eye, Hattie believed Kate’s words. 

The dinner passed in lively chat. With a 
resolution not to submit to any tyranny, Kate 
also determined to make her new home a 
pleasant one. She was witty, well-informed, 
and could throw in a sarcasm too, at times, 
so her aunt found it gavea relish to her meal, 
to encourage her to talk, and, under genial in- 
fluences, Hattie lost her timidity, and showed 
herself able to converse with quiet intelligence 
and tact. 

The next two days were devoted to prepa- 
rations for the party. Kate’s own dress lay 
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in her trunk, finished, so she gave her undi- 
vided attention to Hattie’s. Long accustomed 
to make the dresses at home, she was skilful 
with her needle, and her taste was only too 
well pleased to find a new vent. 

‘‘I am so tired of peacock’s plumage for 
minyself, and the home folks all dress so plainly ; 
it is a real treat to have your fair complexion 
and blue eyes to adorn, Hattie,’’ she said, as 
she tried the dress on; ‘‘ we are all tall, too, 
except mother, and Nina is thin as a rail! 
There! No, you sha’n’t take one peep; you 
promised to trust it all to me, and you shall 
not look until evening. One hour more will 
finish 1t.’’ 

‘You have done ucthing for yourself!’’ 

**Oh! I am all ready.”’ 

‘* What will you wear ?’’ 

‘An heirloom. A dress that a friend of my 
father’s sent mamma from Paris. He never 
saw her, so we will forgive him the selection. 
It was not suited to her style, and was not 
made up, until I made it for this winter’s 
campaign. Hattie, who is that littie girl I 
saw in a chair in the housekeeper’s room, 
this morning ?’’ 

‘“*Hush! I will tell you, but don’t talk of 
it. She is Uncle Harvey’s daughter!’’ 

** What !’’ 

‘IT knew you would be shocked. She is 
the child of his first wife, and had a fall that 
left her a hunchback. There is an old servant 
here, who takes the whole charge of her, and 
she scarcely leaves her room for weeks to- 
gether.”’ 

‘* Where is her room ?’’ 

‘* Third story, back.’’ 

‘* How old is she ?”’ 

‘‘Thirteen, though she don’t look seven. 
Her spine is diseased so she cannot walk, and 
it has hindered her growth.”’ ‘ 

**Poor child! poor child! Come, I am 
going to see her!’’ 

‘* Aunt Ellen will be angry.’’ 

‘*Let her—you need not come if you are 
afraid. No, don’t flush, I am not sarcastic.’’ 

‘*Have we any right, when we are her 
guests, to pry into her secrets ?’’ 

‘None! Stay here! I will go ask permis- 
sion.’’ Her knock at her aunt’s door was 
answered, and she went in. ‘‘May I spend 
a short time with my cousin ?”’ 

‘* What in the world are you talking about? 
tam sure you live together.” 

**t mean the other one, the deformed’’— 
VOL, LXxill.—16 
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‘*Grace !’’—short and stern. ‘‘ Yes, if you 
wish !”’ 

Never heeding the tone, Kate went straight 
to the back third story room. Her knock 
was answered by a sweet low voice. 

‘Ts that you, Bertié? Come in.” 

The little fair child was seated near the 
window; the thin pale face, the large blue 
eyes and floating curls of pale gold were m 
painful contrast to the stunted, twisted frame, 
and dwarfed limbs. Kate crossed the room 
quickly. 

‘‘T am your cousin, Gracie, dear, from 
Melville, and I came to sit here a little while, 
if you will let me.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ she said, timidly; ‘‘ you look like 
mamma, this mamma, I mean, not my own.’’ 

‘<1 have a little sister at home,’’ said Kate, 
taking a chair close beside the child, ‘‘ who 
has blue eyes like yours, and I teach har and 
talk with her every day.’’ 

‘What do you teach her ?”’ 

‘To read and study, to play and sing, to 
sew aud knit!’’ 

** Does she sing ?”’ 

**Oh yes !’’ 

‘*T can’t! I make little noises, 
makes my breast ache if I sing loud. 
breast gets so tired even if I talk much.”’ 

**Do you like it ?”’ 

‘*Some kinds! When there are parties 
down stairs I stand the door open and hear 
the music. But I don’t care much now for 
Bertie’s singihg.’’ 

** Bertie f”’ 

** My nurse.’ 

‘* You look tired.’’ 

‘*You’d be tired too if you sat here all 
day.’’ 

‘* But you can lie down.’’ 

** And then toss about all night.’’ 

**Should you iike me to take that low rock- 
ing-chair, and take you in my arms, and rock 
you ?’’ 

**T don’t know !’’ 

‘* Suppose you try.”’ . 

Tenderiy as her own mother could have 
done, she lifted the slight form in her strong 
young arms, and cradled it against her breast. 
Then, letting the golden head tall on her 
shoulders, she rocked up and down, too much 
affected for a moment to speak. 

‘*Can you sing ?’’ asked the child, nestling 
down contentedly in her new position. 

In a low tone she began the measure of a 


but it 
My 
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German cradle song. Seeing the pleasure 
expressed in the child’s flushed face, she let 
her voice out in its full power, only modu- 
lated to suit thesmall room. Full, clear, and 
true the notes rose and fell, flooding the air 
with melody. As the fist died away, Gracie 
threw her arms round the singer. . 

“Oh, again—again—sing again!’’ and then 
the tears burst forth. 

‘Hush! I cannot sing if it makes you 
cry !’° 

‘*But I must cry! Oh, if Iam good and 
go to heaven, I hope the angels will sing that 
way. I won’t cry, if you will sing again.’ 

To cheer her, Kate struck into a sprightly 
air, but, spite of herself, the notes would 
lengthen, the cadences fall in minor keys, 
till the melody melted into an air, not sad 
but suggestive, one of those lingering, touch- 
ing romances that Schubert makes vocal. 
Again the voice rose in its matchless music, 
and the child lay spell bound. 

‘* How is my little patient to-day ?’’ 

Both singer and listener started as the clear 
voice fell on the silence that followed the 
song. Before Kate had time to rise, the 
speaker was seated beside her chair. 

‘*This is my cousin Kate, Dostor,’’ said 
Grace, simply. ‘*‘Don’t she sing beautifully ?’’ 
drawing out the last word as if to intensify 
its meaning. 

‘*But she has made your cheeks as red as 
roses!’? 

‘* Well, ain’t that nice?’’ 

‘‘H—m, perhaps! How’s the breast to- 
day?’’ 

‘*Oh, it aches always; never mind! I want 
her to sing again.” 

‘*So, after a whole week, you are not glad 
to see me!’’ 

Such a penitent little face as was turned to 
meet the doctor, and such tearful eyes as 
rested on his face. 

‘*There, there, never mind, as you say! I 
wonder if cousin Kate will let me feel that 
wrist she has im her hand.’’ 

‘Cousin Kate’’ was wishing herself down 
stairs most heartily; but she was held fast 
while the doctor questioned and chatted, till, 
hardly knowing how, she found herself miles 
away from the little patient, in a half earnest, 
half quizzical disquisition on temperament, 
and letting out heart tones that she rarely 
allowed to come to the surface. Gracie fell 
fast asleep in her arms, and the mantel clock 





chimed four, when she remembered that it 
was three hours since she left Hattie, and the 
ball dress was not ready. Laying the child 
gently on her bed, she bowed to the doctor, 
and, apologizing for her haste, left the room. 
He bent over the child, all the animation of 
his look merged in the professional gravity. 
Before he left, he stooped down and pressed 
his lips on the pale forehead where Kate’s 
kiss had fallen. 

Kate, meanwhile, was hurrying back to her 
unfinished task. Dinner was over long be- 
fore, that the dining-room might be decorated, 
and, with an apology to her cousin, Kate took 
up the dress. 

‘* Why, where have you been?’’ was Hat- 
tie’s cry. 

‘*In Grace’s room, poor little child. Oh, 
Hattie, you and I must go there often. She 
is so patient, and so beautiful, like an angel. 
I’m going to make something to take the 
place of a hideous dusky red wrapper she 
wears.’’ 

‘* How you love dress, Kate !’’ 

‘TI love everything that is beautiful. Who 
is Grace’s doctor, Hattie ?’’ 

‘*Cousin Marcus.”’ 

** Another cousin !”’ 

‘‘Not of yours. Uncie Harvey’s cousin. 
Ain’t he ugly ?”’ 

** Who ?”” 

‘*Mareus! Oh, I forgot you had not seen 
him. I’ll tell you who he is; it is quite a 
romance.’’ 

‘* You are sure he is Grace’s doctor.’’ 

‘*Of course. He has been family physician 
here for years, though I believe it is not ne- 
cessary for him to see Grace very often. His 
father, Dr. Marcus Harvey, was an odd sort 
of man, who made medicine a hobby, and had 
all serts of theories about sympathies, tem- 
perament, and ologies and isms—you know 
the sort. If he had lived now he would have 
been a spiritualist, mesmerist, and patent 
medicine doctor.”’ 

** A sort of quack.”’ 

“Not at all—he was wonderfully success- 
ful, but would stray out of the beaten track 
on all sorts of experiments. Marcus is his 
only child, motherless from a baby. His 
father educated him himself, of course, in his 
own profession, but he does not follow all the 
eccentric ideas of his teacher. When Marcus 


was twenty-four his father died, leaving him 
his library, his diary, and an accumulation of 
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debts that was appalling. Now comes my 
romance. Some seven years after his father’s 
death, Marcus fell heir to the fortune of an 
old aunt. He was then here, in the city, fol- 
lowing his profession with moderate. success, 
poor and ‘but little known. He took this 
money, that would have made him comfort- 
able until he could increase his practice, and 
devoted every dollar of it to paying his fa- 
ther’s debts, out in his old home, Greensville. 
Even that did not cover them, and every 
dollar above his merest necessities goes to the 
same object. Aunt Lee, his father’s sister, 
told me they were nearly all paid now, how- 
ever.”’ 

‘* Has he a good practice ?”’ 

**Not very. He is so ugly, and so brusque, 
that but few like him.”’’ 

‘* How old is he, Hattie ?”’ 

Thirty-eight !”’ 

** He looks fifty.’’ 

**Then you have seen him?’’ 

‘He came into Grace’s room. He was cer- 
tainly not brusque there, Hattie ; his voice was 
tender as a woman’s; and though his fea- 
tures are large and irregular, his mouth wide, 
and figure awkward, no one can be ugly with 
such eyes and forehead. Taere, your dress 
is done !”’ 

“Thank you a thoussud times. Now, get 
yours out ”’ ‘ 

The large parlors were a blaze of light, and 
Mrs. Harvey, in black velvet and diamonds, 
looked fit for a presiding goddess, when the 
cousins came down stairs. Well as she had 
studied their faces, she fairly started. Kate's 
dress of black lace was flounced with full 
deep skirts embroidered in gold leaves, whose 
tracery was fine as a hair. Her neck and 
arms bare, without ornament, her hair dressed 
with gold leaves and grapes had all their 
separate beauty. Hattie, blushing yet at 
pleasure in her own transformation, looked 
lovely. The soft brown hair drooped in heavy 
curls, caught up gracefully behind by wreaths 
of forget-me-not, all arranged with a careless 
grace that gave them a peculiar charm. Her 
dress of white silk fitted tightly, with only a 
fall of lace round the white arms and shoul- 
ders. Forget-me-nots caught up the lace 
skirts in graceful loops. 

‘Why, child, how pretty you are, after 
all,’’ cried her astonished aunt. 

‘*Kate dressed me.’’ 
‘*Give that plaid thing you have been 











wearing to Mary, and remind me to get you 
a blue merino to-morrow. Kate, you will find 
a Spanish fan of black lace on my table. It 
will suit your dress better than that white 
feather thing—give that to Hattie.’’ 

‘“*Thank you,’’ and Kate swept away to find 
the fan. 

‘¢ Your Cousin Marcus will be here, to-night, 
Hattie,’’ said her aunt; ‘‘you remember 
him ?”’ 

** Perfectly |’? 

‘*He is as great a fool as ever. However, 
being as ugly as sin, it is not necessary to 
warn you that he is poor as well.’’ 

Kate re-entered in time to catch the last 
sentence, and her lip curled contemptuously. 
Mrs. Harvey read the expression in her own 
way. 

‘‘There is another gentleman coming, who 
is a very dear friend of mine. His mother 
was one of my schoolmates, and when she 
died, her son was constantly running to me 
for love and advice. He went to Europe some 
four years ago, but called here on his return, 
last month. He is young, handsome, and 
immensely wealthy.’’ 

‘‘Mr. Louis Bernard!’’ announced the ser- 
vant. 

‘¢?*Tis himself,’’ whispered Mrs. Harvey, and 
advanced to meet her guest. 

‘*T am barbarously early,’’ said the visitor, 
in clear, hearty tones, that sounded almost 
boyish; ‘‘but I wanted to present my poor 
offering before you were surrounded,’’ and 
he placed a superb bouquet in Miss Harvey’s 
hand. 

‘How beautiful! Thank you! Iam glad 
you came early, for you must be one of our- 
selves. Do you remember the days when I 
was your auntie?’’ 

‘*T can never forget them.”’ 

‘‘Then my nieces must be your cousins. 
They are spending the winter with me, Miss 
Leonard, from Melville, Miss Harvey, from 
Greenville, and being country girls and bro- 
therless, here, I shall be very dependent upon 
my gentlemen friends for their escort.’’ 

The ladies having acknowledged their names 
by a slight bow, the introduction was thus in- 
formally effected. Not many minutes elapsed 
before the stream of company began to flow 
in, and the hum of gayety filled the room. 
Mrs. Harvey watched with pleasure the suc- 
cess of her new allies; the parlors were fillet 
with the young fashionables invited to meet 
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ler nieces, and Kate’s face she felt assured 
would not be forgotten. The stately manner, 
softened in speaking to graceful suavity ; the 
wit polished by kindliness, the ease of in- 
tuitive politeness were all such as suited the 
fastidious eyes that watched her, and her 
aunt inwardly decided that Kate ‘‘ would 
Hattie was shy, yet graceful, and kept 
near Kate until dancing begun. Her first 
waltz settled the question of her grace, and 
excitement that of her pleasure, so she was 
kept provided with partners till they sought 
her themselves. 

The breakfast table was kept until late, but 
when the girls came down, Mrs. Harvey was 
already there. 

‘* Katie,’’ she said, gravely, ‘‘ with one ex- 
eeption, your behavior was charming. I 
was in the conservatory when you strolled 
through with Louis Bernard, and I heard your 
conversation. Let me, who have known him 
from a boy, give youahint. He is the kindest 
hearted man in the world.”’ 

**Well?”’ 

**Of course you did not know this. You 
were witty, but sarcastic; polite, but cutting. 
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Your remarks are generally good, last evening 
in the conservatory they were positively frivo- 
lous. I noticed Louis’ look change several 
times from admiration to a sort of puzzled 
pain.’’ 

‘*Well?’’ how the dark eye glowed, and 
the cheek burned. 

‘“We might as well come to facts, Kate. 
You are here to marry, and marry well. I 
thought of Louis as the best part: on my list. 
Hattie, you will remember that your cousin 
is advised how to win him. I will see who is 
your best chance.’’ 

‘* You talk as if the gentlemen had no choice. 
Pray, are we to do the courting.’”’ Cold and 
clear as hail drops was Kate’s voice, while 
the raging vontempt in her heart nearly 
ehoked her. 

‘*You understand me. We are talking 
plainly. You are aware that you must marry 
some one ?’’ 

‘* Must ?’’ 

‘Certainly, unless you prefer to get your 
living as a seamstress or governess.”’ 

Bitter words rose to the young girl’s lips, 
but she strained them back. It was only for 
one year, and the loved ones at home would 
grieve if she came back in disgrace. So she 
vurbed her tongue, and sat silent. 
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It was late at night, and Hattie lay in a 
deep siumber, when the impetuous words at 
last found vent. 


Nov. 27th, 18—. 

*‘To you, my journal,’’ she wrote, ‘‘I can tell 
my heart secrets. Oh, to be home again out of 
this bondage—what love there is in my heart is 
fast becoming deadened here—only Gracie to 
keep it alive. I want to love Cousin Hattie, 
but she is—nothing! A mere nonentity, 
pretty, timid, and commonplace, influenced 
by whoever is nearest her, with no will or in- 
clination of her own. She is admirably fitted 
for this matrimonial shop my aunt is open- 
ing, and will no doubt submit passively to be 
sold to any bidder selected. I am turning 
hard and bitter here, and must keep Gracie 
close, close in my heart to have one spot warm 
there. I am afraid she is ill. Doctor Harvey 
came again to-day, and Bertie says he only 
comes once a week, generally. Iwas ashamed 
to find how late it was when he went away. 
What a fund of information he possesses, and 
how easily he converses. I wonder why Hat- 
tie calls_him brusque; his tones are deep, but 
soft, and his eyes speak nothing but sympa- 
thy and love for his little patient. Yet, I 
noticed last evening that he did not dance, 
and kept with old Mr. Holmes, the painter, 
all the evening; pretty sharp things they 
said, too, occasionally. I thought he would 
speak to me, as we talked so long in the 
morning, but the short, little nod he gave 
me when he came in, was all the notice he 
took of me. Bertie says his list of poor pa- 
tients is enormous, but he has not many rich 
ones. Oh, that 7 were a man, to shake off 
these fetters that bind me here, and dare be 
my true self before all the world. By the 
way, I wonder how my aunt liked my milk 
and water speeches to her darling, to-day. 
He is a good little soul, with his pretty fea- 
tures and gentle voice, a man to be loved 
and petted, and who will do good out of the 
‘kindest heart in the world.’ Auntie is right, 
he is kind, and I felt like an arch hypocrite 
when he brightened so quickly with my phi- 
lanthropic speeches about his pet hobby—the 
Caildren’s Home. I am to go to-morrow to 
see it. Well, I can pet children without acting 
a lie. I wonder if Nina and the boys think 
ofme. Oh, this weary homesickness !’’ 


(Conclusion next month.) 





Bs courteous of gesture, and affable to all 
men, with diversity of reverence according to 
the dignity of the person. There is uothing 
that winneth so much with so little cost. He 
who endeavors to please, must appear pleased ; 
and he who would not provoke rudeness, 
must not practise it. 

True is the bell-ringer of the Universe. He 
strikes the hours even now ; presently he will 
peal the chimes. 














THE RENOUNCED INHERITANCE, 


BY CLARA AUGUSBTA. 


‘*MAGDALEXF Ross, are you in your right 
mind ?’’ 

“I think so, Aunt Harriet. 
monitions of insanity.’’ 

Mrs. Harriet Hereford, of Hereford Hall, 
leaned back in her velvet cushioned arm- 
chair, and applied her vinaigrette to her nose. 
It was more than she could comprehend—this 
unheard of conduct in her niece. The fash- 
ionable woman of the world could have no 
understanding of it. 

‘*It is incredible, Magdalene! I always 
thought you were a girl of good sense.”’ 

‘*Thank you, auntie. I claim to be.’’ 

‘But you have noright tothe claim! Such 
an absurd thing! You will not persist in 
doing it, will you, Maggie, dear ?’’ coaxingly. 

Magdalene lifted her handsome head with 
an air of quiet pride. Her cheeks glowed, 
her hazel eyes shone with a calm and steady 
light. There was determination like iron in 
the curve of the red iips. 

“TI shall doit. It is my duty! God help- 
ing me, I will never shrink from that! And 
I should be doubly a coward, if I refused to 
walk in the path of justice, now that it lies 
so plainly and clearly before me. Should I 
do otherwise than I propose to do, I should 
despise myself forever !”’ 

‘* How foolish! how ridiculous! The pro- 
perty is yours! No person in the world wouhi 
doubt that fact fora moment. John Green- 
ough was of sound mind, and in full posses- 
sion of his faculties, when he made the will 
which gives you everything of which he died 
possessed.’’ 

‘‘Grauted. I do not dispute that. But 
when the will was made; he was under the 
influence of an angry passion, and no ‘man 
can be perfectly sane when passion sways 
him utterly. You know the circumstances as 
well as I do. He had set his heart on his 
son’s marriage with Miss Vane—a lady of 
wealth and social position—and that son re- 
fused to obey him, choosing rather to follow 
the dictates of his own inclination. He mar- 
ried a poor farmer’s daughter, and from that 
day to the day of his death, his father never 
saw his face. He disowned him—nay, more, 
he cursed him—cursed him and his innocent 


I feel no pre- 





children, and when Charles Greenough died 
his own father turned from his door the mes- 
senger who came to bring the melancholy 
tidings. You know how it has been since. 
The widow of his son has supported her two 
children by her own industry, and brought 
them up rightly: a son and daughter, so [ 
have been told, that any mother might be 
proud of. The property of John Greenouglk 
belongs not to me but to those children.”’ 

‘*Magdalene, you are over-conscientious. 
Mr. Greenough gave it to you of his own free 
will. You saved his life, and he loved you 
better than he loved any other person.’’ 

‘IT was fortunate enough to render him a 
service.”’ 

‘*A service? Youspeak lightly. The dog 
would have killed him but for you !’’ 

‘‘Aunt Harriet, no credit is due to me. 
Hero knew me, and desisted from his attack 
on the helpless old man because I called to 
him. There was no sacrifice on my part. 
But for this Mr. Greenough felt grateful, and 
during the time that I taught school near his 
house I frequently went in to read to him, or 
tell him the news of the day. I never dreamed 
of being rewarded for it. He was a hard, 
stern old man, but I enjoyed his society, and 
I have been happiest always while doing 
right.’’ 

** And you are resolved ?”’ 

‘Yes, Iam resolved, Aunt Harriet.’ 

A bitter smile wreathed the handsome, 
aristocratic face of Mrs. Hereford. 

“‘Very well, Magdalene. I hope you will 
not repent your decision. I have tried hard 
todo by you as I should, during the few 
months you have been with me. You know 
that I do not approve of voluntary poverty. 
I was greatly opposed to your mother’s mar- 
riage with Arthur Ross. Not that I have 
anything to bring against your father’s cha- 
racter—but he was poor. Well, he is dead, 
and so is Helen—I will let them rest. But I 
hoped to have made their child understand 
what was for her own good. I have failed, it 
seems. I hope you know that you can have 
no expectations from me ?’’ 

Magdalene’s cheek flushed—a_ scornful 


blaze in her dark eyes. ‘*I have taken care 
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of myself for three years. I think you need 
be under no apprehensions.’’ Then, her face 
softening a little, she added: ‘*No expecta- 
tions, save for your love. You are my only 
living relation, and you surely will not deny 
me that ?’’ 

‘*T shall remember that you are my niece. 
Bat what of Ralph Howard? Have you 
thought of his wishes in this matter ?’’ 

Magdalene’s eyes drooped—a soft flush 
stole up to her forehead. 

‘*He will desire me to do what is right, I 
think. If not, then we shall be better apart.’’ 

‘* Well, you have chosen, and you will see. 
Have you spoken to him about your absurd 
decision ?”’ 

**T have written him.’’ 

** Will you let me see the reply ?”’ 

‘*If you wish it. But, of course, a right- 
minded man could have but one opinion on 
the matter.’’ 

‘You think so? Well, as I said, we shall 
see.’’ And gathering up the mass of her 
silken drapery from contact with the costly 
carpet, Mrs. Hereford left the room. 

From the conversation we have given the 
reader will understand the character of Mrs. 
Hereford and her niece, and there is no need 
of further explanation. 

Ralph Howard’s note to Magdalene cut the 
heart of the noble girl like a knife, but after 
the first pang was over she felt very thankful 
that her life had not been bound with that of 
this sordid man. She gave him back the 
freedom she knew he desired, and then their 
paths separated. 

The property left her by Mr. Greenough 
was legally transferred to the children of 
Charles Greenough—Edward and Alice, both 
of whom resided in a distant city. The busi- 
ness was all transacted by Judge Dana— 
Magdalene’s lawyer—and although Edward 
Greenough strongly opposed the transfer, he 
was forced to acquiesce. He urged her, 
through her counsel, to retain at least the old 
mansion where his grandfather had lived and 
died, but this she refused to do; and like- 
wise did she decline the yearly annuity he 
wished so much to settle upon her. 

And casting off all ties, Magdalene went 
into a neighboring State as preceptress of a 
flourishing academy. Here for two years she 
lived on without love. And what is harder 
than that for a woman? She may be poor, 
and humble, and unknown, but if there is 
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one true heart that loves her, then life is a 
glory andablessing. At the end of these two 
years of toil, Magdalene found her strength 
failing. The physicians prescribed sea air; 
and one sultry July day she beheld, for the 
first time, the great ocean. 

Halsey Beach was quite a resort for quiet 
people, who, disliking the noise and fashion 
of Newport and Lorg Branch, preferred seclu- 
sion and the substantial table of the Rock 
View House. 

The second evening after her arrival Mag- 
dalene walked down on the beach. How quiet 
and still was everything! No sound but the 
ceaseless break of the surf on the beach—a 
sound old as creation itself. The sun was 
down—a breath of south wind swayed lazily 
the flag of red, white, and blue at the top of 
the flag-staff on Beacon Cliff, and before her, 
at her very feet, lay stretched out the illimit- 
able ocean. 

The long reach of white, glittering sand 
tempted Magdalene to prolong her walk—and 
loitering along she reached the extremity of 
the beach. Just beyond, across the rocks, 
there was a patch of sand even whiter and 
more beautiful than that she had just crossed, 
and with a light step she bounded over the 
rocks, and set foot upon the treacherous 
waste. At the first few steps her light weight 
hardly made an impression on the sand, but 
as she went onward she sunk ankle deep, 
and with a slow horror stealing over her she 
found that it required all her strength to ex- 
tricate her feet from the power which held 
them. A voice from the rocks, ringing clear 
through the distance, cried out :— 

‘‘Not another step forward! Remain where 
you are! You are in the Halsey quick- 
sands !’’ 

She turned toward the voice, and saw dimly 
defined through the gloom a tall man hurry- 
ing toward her. A boat wrecked and bleached 
by the storms was stranded at a little dis- 
tance—he tore out a piece of plank, and 
made a bridge for himself. It brought him 
within a few yards of where she stood, slowly 
sinking—the cold, treacherous sand was up 
to her waist now. He stepped fearlessly upon 
it, and succeeded in drawing her out, and in 
safety to the plank. He did not speak until 
they were standing together on the shore. 
Then he said, looking down at her pale face— 

“You are not acquainted with Halsey 
Beach, I conclude ?”’ 
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For the first time she looked at him fairly. 
He had a strong, reliable face—not a hand- 
some one. The forehead was broad and full, 
the features tolerably good,-the hair chestnut 
and inclined to curl, and the eyes gray, deep, 
and of that kind which keeps their owner’s 
secrets. 

‘“*No,’’ she said, in reply to his question ; 
‘‘T have never seen the sea until yesterday.”’ 

‘Do not condemn it for threatening to 
swallow you,’’ he saig, gayly. ‘‘I certainly 
shall not if it gives me the pleasure of your 
acquaintance. But I must hurry you to the 
house. You will take told; the air is getting 
chilly.’’ 
delightful to this lonely woman was the sense 
of protection this man’s presence gave her! 

At the door she paused. ‘‘ You have done 
me a great service, sir; may I not know your 
name ~”’ 

** Allston. And yours ?’’ 

**Magdalene Ross.’’ 

A sudden flush went over his face; he 
stooped over her and took her hand. ‘‘ Mag- 
dalene Ross?’’ he said. ‘‘I shal! remember. 
Take care of yourself, and good-night.”’ 

After that Miss Ross and Mr. Allston met 
constantly. They walked, and drove, and 
watched the sunsets together, and perhaps 
before either was aware they had drifted into 
love. Magdalene realized how deeply her 
heart was stirred when he spoke of leaving 
Halsey Beach on the morrow. Something he 
saw in her face led him to speak. 


He gave her his arm. How very 


‘*Magdalene, one word from you would 
keep me through ail time! Will you say it?’’ 

She looked at him, but dimly comprehend- 
ing his meaning. ; 

‘*T will make myself clearer. I love you; 
I want your love in return. What answer 
have you?’’ 

She put her hands into his. 
Mr. Allston.”’ 

‘¢ And you are not afraid to trust me, utter 
stranger as I am, of whom you know no- 
thing ?”’ 

‘*No, I am not afraid. I feel some assur- 
ance within that I shall never repent my 
confidence in you.’’ 

‘* Maggie, put your face here on my shoul- 
der, close to mine. I have a confession to 
Iam not whatIseem. I am 
not Mr. Aliston. My name is Edward Allston 
Greenough. No, I will not let you go. You 
must hear me through. When you renounced 


**T love you, 


make to you. 











your inheritance to my sister and myself, I 
appreciated so perfectly the noble spirit which 
prompted you that I made a vow to seek you 
out, and, if possible, win your love. I loved 
you before Isaw you. My sister is dead—I 
am all alone in the world, and so are you. I 
followed you here from Decatur, where you 
have been teaching, and arrived just in sea- 
son to save your life. Iclaim it now; shall I 
have it ?”’ 

She lifted her luminous eyes to his face, 
and he read his answer there. 

So Magdalene became the mistress of the 
grand old house where John Greenough lived 
and died; and shared the inheritance she 
had once renounced. 


—— + weer 
THAT SONG OF THINE. 


BY ELIZA F. MORIARTY. 


On sing again! That song of thine 

Hath wakened memories old and dear, 
And bringeth joy unto my heart, 

Though from my eye there falls a tear. 
Each word and tone recalls the time 

When I, in childhood’s ignorance, 
Dreamed life was bliss—alas, its cares 

Soon rudely broke that glowing trance! 
Oh sing again! That gentle strain 

Has charmed my weary heart from woe, 
The present fades, the past is mine, 

With all the joys of long-ago. 

The tones of friends delight my ear, 

And loving arms are round me pressed, 
With musical accord again 

Sweet hopes and joys thrill o'er my breast, 
Oh sing again! and let me hear 

The strains I loved in days of yore ; 

hy voice seems like an echo sweet 

Of tones I ‘1 hear on earth no more. 
O sing! and should I weep the while, 

My tears will not from sorrow flow, 
For oh, thy strains with memories teem 

Of friends and joys of long-ago. 

——« +3-7or —— 

LABOR AND ReEcrREATION.—Recreation is in- 
tended to the mind as whetting is to the 
scythe, to sharpen the edge of it, which 
He, 


therefore, that spends his whole life in recre- 


otherwise would grow dull and blunt. 


ation, is ever whetting, never mowing; his 
grass may grow, and his steed starve: as 
contrarily he that always toils and never 
recreates, is ever mowing, g; 
laboring much to little purpose. As good no 
scythe as no edge. Then only doth the work 
grow forward, when the scythe is so season- 
ably and moderately whetted that it may cut, 
and so cut that it may have the help of 
sharpening. 


never whetting ; 











AUNT SOPHIE’S GOLDEN WEDDING 


BY THE LATE LUCY N. GODFREY. 


Ir was a lovely day. Summer had not yet 
retired at the approach of autamn, and the 
mild, pure air invited all to come out of 
doors. Mest heartily Aunt Sophie’s friends 
rejoiced in the brightness of earth and sky, 
which helped to honor the time that was 
linked with so many associations for her, as 
a birthday, and the anniversary of her mar- 
riage. She could scarcely realize that fifty 
years had flown since the fair September 
morning, when she left her father’s home a 
bride, though, as she presided at the long 
family dinner table, the new faces there were 
striking evidence of Pime’s changes. There 
were but five of Uncle Charles’s brothers and 
sisters, including those by marriage, and 
seven of her own. All the others had clasped 
hands with the death angel and passed on, 
leaving abundant tender memories and holy 
hopes of reunion, as added ties between the 
survivors. Uncle Charles and Aunt Sophie 
were highly gratified to see all these at their 
table. They had insisted that an especial 
feature of this golden wedding, which their 
daughters had mostly planned, should be a 
gathering of these brothers and sisters, 2nd 
their own children, with their families, about 
a plainly-furnished table, before the hour for 
which nephews, nieces and other relatives 
and friends had been invited. 

The balmy «ir rendered a table upon the 
lawn prudent as well as convenient and plea- 
sant. The novelty of the arrangement de- 
lighted all. Boys and girls wanted to help 
Betty set the table, and it was wonderful that 
there were no collisions among the quick- 
footed youngsters, as they rushed baek and 
forth in their eagerness to be of service. There 
were some mistakes made, to be laughed over 
as they were noticed, but they were quietly 
corrected by Bettie, while the young people 
were despatched for chairs. Charlie Chapelle, 
Carrie’s youngest boy, begged to be allowed to 
run to a neighbor’s to borrow a high chair, 
since he foresaw that his little nephew, Theo., 
being the youngest of the babies, would not 
be likely to have the one which had never 
been banished from Aunt Sophie’s dining- 
His request was cheerfully granted, 
and soon the two laughing babies, fresh from 
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their morning naps, were placed at table, 
where they did not neglect their opportunity 
for contributing largely to the merriment of 
the occasion. Little three year old Emma 
Tilden, who had been named for her grand- 
mother, received her full share of attentien, 
asthe eldest of her generation, while Carrie 
Caldwell, a year younger, and Willie Webber, 
were in no wise negle@ted. 

But we do not mean that the children were 
seated first, or were of most consequence. 
Young and old vied with each other in kindly 
respectful attentions to Uncle Charles and 
Aunt Sophie, and there were really no hap- 
pier hearts, in all the glad company, than 
their own. With serene hope, they remem- 
bered the little one they had long ago yielded 
to the Almighty Giver, and also their deep 
sympathy in the bereavements which their 
children had been called to meet; but they 
were grateful that they had never suffered 
the cankering grief of witnessing the fall from 
virtue of any of their own family. Well 
might they rejoice in their descendants, as 
they saw them thus gathered about them. 
Here were their five children, each with a 
worthy companion, twenty-nine grandchil- 
dren, three of whom were already married, 
and as many more enjoying the family recog- 
nition of their betrothal, in the presence of 
their loved ones at this table. 

Aunt Sophie knew that they were not all 
equally wealthy, but she was just as confident 
that there was, among them, none of the petty 
envy and jealousy which so often spring up 
between relatives whom fortune favors un- 
equally. She was not only the respected 
relative, but the true friend of each, indivi- 
dually, and she was glad that each had been 
taught that happiness is dependent upon 
character, rather than upon outward circum- 
stances. Her earnest, practical Emma had 
married with her entire approbation, a poor 
young minister, and she knew that love, con- 
tent, and earnest activity in the path of duty 
had made their home a very happy one, even 
though expenses had kept pace with increas- 
ing income. She was fondly proud of the 
capable, self-reliant children, who had grown 
self-denying, disinterested, and lovable in the 
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parsonage, and she congratulated herself that 
already two of the daughters had married 
worthily. She had approved Carrie’s mar- 
riage, too, for she knew that Theodore Cha- 
pelle was far richer in mental and moral 
wealth than in his abundance of the goods 
which perish; and she hoped that Carrie, 
with her winning manners, buoyant, social 
nature, and underlying earnestness of pur- 
pose, would be able to do much good in the 
responsible position which she assumed, and 
she had not been disappointed. She had 
been gratified, also, at the choice which her 
sons had made; quite as much so, when Ed- 
ward wooed and won the penniless orphan, 
whom, years before, her sympathizing heart 
had prompted her to take, from the cold, 
damp grave of her last relative, to grow, be- 
neath her tender care, from the sorrowing, 
poverty-pinched child to a beautiful, highly- 
accomplished, noble-souled young woman, as 
when Willie wed an heiress, whose heart had 
been saddened and turned to the only true 
Source of strength, by the repeated bereave- 
ments which had increased the wealth she did 
not value. Aunt Sophie prized both these 
daughters for what they were; not for what 
they had. Edward’s wife had been her espe- 
cial, ever sympathizing help, since her hus- 
band’s being associated with his father in 
business had made it convenient and advisa- 
ble for the young couple to remain beneath 
the paternal roof, where Emily had constantly 
proved her grateful love for those she de- 
lighted to call father and mother, by gratify- 
ing her every preference as no one else, save 
Emma or Carrie, could have done. Henry’s 
wife, too, had been comlially welcomed to the 
family circle, for they knew she had been a 
kind, considerate, and conscientious daughter 
and elder sister in the home she was leaving, 
and thence reasonably inferred that she would 
perform new duties as worthily as she had 
always done the old. Now her husband’s 
happiness in his well-ordered home, and her 
seven well-trained children, bore ample wit- 
ness to her faithfulness as a wife and mother. 

We left our friends at table, each exhila- 
rated by the occasion, and anxious to please, 
as well as willing to be pleased. However, 
we shall not attempt to repeat the remarks 
which raised a laugh there, or tell the stories, 
strange and amusing to the children, which 
were told of grandmother’s Emma and Carrie, 
and their brothers, when they were no larger 








than the prattling pets of to-day. Lively talk 
filled the hour, bon mots were repeated from 
end to end of the long table, while ever and 
anon each hushed his companion to hear some 
quaint saying from Uncle Charles. They lin- 
gered so long over the simple dessert of apples 
and peaches, that Carrie Chapelle took it 
upon herself to remind them that a multitude 
of other guests were to be expected within the 
hour. Then there was a general looking at 
watches, followed by exclamations of surprise 
that it was so late, and the young people hast- 
ened from the table, for each had scmething 
to do. Those who chose went to Emily’s and 
Jennie’s rooms t spend the time in rearrang- 
ing their own dress, or that of the children. 
Others commenced clearing the table, even 
before the elders of the company left it, for 
it was to be reset for the afternoon. 

Three long and beautifully arranged flower- 
decked tables were already loaded with bis- 
cuit, sandwiches, and a great variety of plain 
and wholesome cakes; and this one was soon 
made beautifully tempting in its abundant 
display of flowers and fruit. 

‘*I wish I could paint that table! It would 
make my fortune!’’ exclaimed Arthur Willis, 
Emma’s artist son, as, stepping back frem 
making some change, he looked upon the rich, 
purple, clustering grapes, downy, luscious 
peaches, fresh, juicy pears, velvety apricots, 
many varieties of plums, mellow apples, rosy- 
cheeked or golden, and ripe, delicious melons, 
all arranged most tastefully, with an abund- 
anoe of green leaves and beautiful flowers 
intermingled. 

A chance observer might well have won- 
dered at the profusion of lovely flowers which 
were in all the rooms of the house, and upon 
the tables out of doors, but when we remem 
ber that all these children and grandchildren 
had taken an active interest in this matter, 
stripping their gardens, conservatories, and 
flower-beds remorselessly, it will seem less 
like the result of magic to us. 

At half-past two the carriage was sent for 
several old people, who could not otherwise 
come, for Aunt Sophie had invited all who 
were older than herself in the vicinity, since 
she knew the occasion would be a rare treat 
to them. Uncle Charles and Aunt Sophie 
seated themselves in the easy chairs which 
had been rolled upon the piazza, that each 
guest might easily greet them upon his or 
her arrival. They were scarcely seated, when 
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Rev. Herbert May arrived, with his mother, 
wife, and daughters. They were warmly wel- 
comed, and consigned to Emma’s attentions, 
as they were immediately followed by Doctor 
Warren, with several guests who were visit- 
ing at his house now, mostly that they might 
come to this golden wedding; then came the 
doctor's son with another full carriage. But 
we cannot particularize such a thronging mul- 
titude of guests. There were many more than 
Aunt Sophie had invited, not more than she 
expected, perhaps, for hers was one of those 
homes where her friends felt free to invite 
their friends, confident that as such they would 
be welcomed and put at tleir ease. These 
chance guests were particularly to be expected 
to-day, since the occasion was one to waken 
general interest. Fortunately, there was am- 
ple room for all, and Aunt Sophie’s numerous 
hand-maidens made it easy for her to enter- 
tain them all. She kept her place mostly, 
till sure that all the guests had arrived, call- 
ing to one and another of her daughters or 
, granddaughters, to play the part of hostess 
to group after group of people, while she wel- 
comed their successors. Emma was the most 
capable assistant in this matter; for her ex- 
perience as pastor’s wife, added to something 
of inherited tact, made her very successful in 
drawing congenial people together, and mak- 
ing all feel at their ease. 

When the carriage returned, with old Mrs. 
Orne and her companions, Aunt Sophie went 
out to them, and bidding John drive as near 
the tables as possible, she with her brother 
Howard helped them to the ground, where, 
Carrie and Willie’s wife being at hand, each 
offered an arm to one of the old ladies, and 
the four couples walked around the tables, 
slowly and with frequent stops, that the gar- 
rulous old dames might vent their enthusias- 
tic delight in exclamations ending in stories 
of sixty years ago. Then they went to the 
parlor, where Aunt Sophie introduced them, 
and excused herself for the present that she 
might attend to other guests; but she came 
often, to distribute pleasant words among her 
aged visitors, during the afternoon, and she 
was glad to see that the day was one of rare 
brightness in their monotonous old lives. 

For a little time after the last arrival all 
went about the house and grounds as their 
fancies led. The rooms of sweet Minnie Hol- 
brook, the bride elect, still proved very at- 
tractive, particularly to the girls, and to the 











two of Aunt Sophie’s nieces, who were now 
upon their bridal tours. The rich presents, 
which had increased fast since the morning, 
were duly admired, while the more curious 
were full of questions as to the new dresses 
which were packed in the big black trunk 
that stood there so provokingly uncommu- 
nicative concerning its contents. Those of 
the young people who had already called upon 
Minnie, or who did not care to, walked in the 
garden, strolled about among the tables, or 
wandered away to the orchard at the back of 
the house, while little groups of confidential 
companions were sitting all around, both in- 
doors and out. 

While the company were thus dispersed, 
Sophie Laselle, Henry’s eldest daughter, seat- 
ed herself at the piano, which had been placed 
upon the piazza for the afternoon, and a quar- 
tette of superior singers took their places near 
her. Their movements had scarcely been 
noticed, but when the music commenced with 
‘*Come Haste to the Wedding!’’ the effect 
was electrical. 

Nearly all, who were not already upon the 
lawn, immediately came there; some of those 
who were obliged to economize physical 
strength gathered at the front windows, while 
others of the same class, in the excitement of 
the time, were confident that it could not 
harm them to sit upon the out-door seats, 
which had been very plentifully provided for 
elderly guests, and they acted accordingly. 
Uncle Charles and Aunt Sophie’s chairs were 
now placed near the side of the flower-girt 
circle, where the bride and her companions 
were to stand; and it was with pure satisfac- 
tion that their friends looked upon the bride 
and groom of fifty years before. In Uncle 
Charles’s face the joys of his seventy-two 
summers seemed so reflected that cne forgot 
the frosts which had blanched his hair, while 
Aunt Sophie’s bright eyes and flashing smiles, 
as she glanced among the crowd to see that 
all were as comfortable as possible, and sug- 
gested frequent changes tq her daughters 
when they came to her for directions, proved 
that she had not lost the quick sympathies 
of her youth. There were chairs for the min- 
isters, of whom there were several present, 
before the circle, while Willie and his wife, 
as parents of the bridegroom, sat opposite 
Uncle Charles and Aunt Sophie, who had long 
stood in the place of parents to the lovely 
young bride. 
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When all were in a satisfactory position, the 
music stopped for an instant, then breathed 
forth a tender, solemn, wordless, yet suggest- 
ive air as the bridal party appeared and took 
their places. 

Very solemn and impressive was the cere- 
mony, as that strong-hearted, aspiring young 
man and gentle, confiding girl exchanged the 
vows which should make them one, in the 
presence of all those throbbing human hearts, 
beneath the overarching sky, and mid the 
songs of birds and fragrant breath of flowers. 
The reverend gentlemen Mr. Thorne and Mr. 
Herbert May officiated. 

When the young couple were united, and 
the last prayer offered, Mr. Thorne embraced 
the opportunity for speaking of the obvious 
lesson of the day. His remarks upon the 
responsibilities resting upon those entering 
the marriage state were excellent, and when 
he began to extol its blessed influence in en- 
larging human hearts, his every word was 
emphatic to the many happily united couples 
among his listeners, while others, who had 
never known the happy experiences, looked 
upon Aunt Sophie and thought of the love she 
lavished as freely upon each of the many 
claimants for it, as though there were but one, 
with a half-defined feeling that her heart 
must have expanded wonderfully under this 
influence of which the minister spoke; nor 
did they doubt his added words, that the ex- 
pansion of the affectious for one’s own should 
naturally tend to an increased love for the 
whole human family and charitable sympathy 
for the erring. Mr. Thorne spoke briefly, and 
was even more briefly succeeded by several 
others, for they saw that many little eyes 
were turned eagerly toward the tables. As 
Mr. May sat down he asked the young Rev. 
Edward Laselle to follow him. Being called 
upon, the young man rose to say that he felt 
it would ill become him to take the attention 
of all their friends, when so many older men 
were ready to speak; he saw it better to leave 
the opportunity to his grandfather or some 
one of his uncles. 

There were quick glances among the elderly 
gentlemen, and Uncle Charles sprang to his 
feet saying :— 

“Yes, gentlemen and ladies, boys, girls, 
and babies, I intend to make two speeches to 


you. One you will hear by and by; all I 


have to say now is: let us adjourn quietly to 
To-day’s bridal party will go first 


the tables. 
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and take the centre of the longtable, while 
the two of last week who are present will 
come up on each side of these. Farther than 
this, all can find places to suit themselves, of 
course each of the chiidren holding himself 
responsible to somebody's sense of propriety, 
if he happen to have none of his own.”’ 

All obeyed his summons with pleased alac- 
rity, except those who were either so old or 
so weary as to prefer a quiet tea-table in the 
house. The long table was set in the dining- 
room as for an ordinary home sapper, with 
merely tea, bread and butter, peaches and 
cream, sponge-cake and custards. Here those 
who did not care to flatter appetite, and those 
too weary to prudently enjoy the excitement 
of the crowd, came to find refreshment and 
rest. None of the strong ones, except careful 
waiters, were allowed tocome here to tire the 
half-exhausted by their manifest quickness 
and energy, for those who came from the other 
tables after tea only, were served upon the 
kitchen piazza. 

At the out-door tables all were full of life 
and animation. All were laughing and chat- 
ting ; little groups were roving from one table 
to another, catching one dainty morsel here 
and another there, enjoying seeing all the 
glad faces of their friends, and exchanging 
greetings with those they had not seen before, 
far better than partaking of the dainty food. 
Then, as appetites began to fail, there were 
sentiments, speeches, and bits of stories for 
the children. Afterward all joined in singing 
such old tunes as ‘‘Sweet Home,’’ and ‘‘ Auld 
Lang Syne.’’ As they were singing, Emma 
laid the cake from three of the silver baskets 
upon the table, and after placing fresh nap- 
kins in them, handed each of them to a 
nephew, who went all about among the smil- 
ing company, passing their baskets to all the 
gentlemen, except the few villagers, and re- 
ceiving from each a golden offering, while 
they were beckoned to by many a lady who 
had her Eagles ready for such deposit. After 
they set their baskets down loaded with the 
glittering coin, there was a rush among the 
neglected children, many of whom had brought 
golden gifts, and another basket was passed 
for them. 

Our readers will wish an explanation of 
this movement, as did the villagers who were 
among the guests. When Aunt Sophie had 
her silver wedding, twenty-five years before, 
she had very many and very valuable pre- 
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sents in silgygr. While the good woman’s 
heart glowed with gratitude to the friends 
who had thus expressed their kindly feelings, 
she regretted that so much money had been 
spent for that which so few could enjoy. 
Emma knew her mother’s feeling upon the 
subject, and she also knew how anxious both 
her parents were that a good library should 
be established in their village. Her father 
had made strenuous efforts toward the object, 
and had, some years before, so far succeeded 
by giving largely from his own shelves, that 
he thought the library successfully started. 
However, time had proved that more funds 
were needed to make the institution of much 
permanent value. Mrs. Willis talked the 
matter over with her husband, and the good 
pastor fally agreed with her that turning the 
gifts into this channel at the coming golden 
wedding, would give far more satisfaction 
than allowing them to be poured forth in a 
careless, lavish way; therefore she had used 
her influence in compassing this end. Very 
many explanatory letters she had written to 
those of the distant relatives who were sure 
to give lavishly; very many talks she had 
had with brothers, sisters, nephews, nieces, 
and friends. She had found her self-appointed 
task much easier, from the fact that it was so 
difficult to find anything suitable for a pre- 
sent for Aunt Sophie with which she was not 
already supplied. There were so many wish- 
ing to give rich, golden gifts, it would bea 
great convenience if they could put all into 
coin, the gentlemen said, unanimously; and 
the ladies were sure that thus they would 
give more pleasure than by any purchased 
jewelry. They knew she would prize the 
work of their own hands, or trifling useful 
things bringing associations of the giver, 
more than gold; hence there was a tasteful 
display of gifts in her room which had been 
left there during the day. Gold beads, of 
various sizes, had been brought into abundant 
requisition for embroidery. There was an 
elegant velvet toilet cushion wrought with 
them, also a pair of ottomans, and another of 
broadcloth foot-cushions sparkling with their 
glitter, lamp-mats, table-mats, table-spreads, 
and tidies, all set with such loying stitches 
as made them dear to her who received them; 
and there were slippers, too, like in material, 
similar in embroidery, for both Uncle Charles 
and Aunt Sophie. Besides these there were 
choice books, in the iarge type so pieasant for 








the aged—these were from village friends, 
and were mostly accompanied by a half apo- 
logy that the gift was not golden. Katie 
Farnsworth and Laura Newman, sweet young 
girls living near, who were intimate friends 
of Aunt Sophie’s granddaughters, Abbie and 
Stella Laselle, compromised the matter, Katie 
bringing a valuable copy of Mrs. Browning's 
poems and a gold thimble, the book to give 
value to the thimble and the thimble to gili 
the book. In like manner Laura gave a fine 
copy of a quarto edition of Shakspeare and a 
gold fork, which some one of her ancestors 
had procured in Spain. The girls, however, 
both joined in a note, earnestly disclaiming 
the intention of implying gold to be better 
than the noble works of genius. 

But we care not to stay from the pleasant 
scene upon the lawn, to examine books or 
fancy articles, be they ever so curious and 
valuable. Whenall the baskets were returned 
to the table, there was a lull in the singing, 
while young Albert Lee, who had been for 
near two years a clerk in a bank, dexterously 
counted the glittering pile. As he pronounced 
it thirteen hundred and ninety dollars, Mr. 
Herbert Leland threw forth an eagle to make 
it fourteen hundred, while congratulations 
were echoed all about as to the large amount. 

Then Uncle Charles thanked his friends for 
their bountiful gifts. He assured them that 
he and his wife were immeasurably more 
pleased by this recognition of their wish for 
a public library, than they could have been 
by any mere personal gifts. He spoke with 
honest pride of the village where his life had 
been spent; he loved it, and rejoiced in any- 
thing to its advantage. Years ago he had 
annoyed some scheming gentlemen by keep- 
ing so much land from the public use, but the 
village had grown just as healthily in another 
direction, and he thought that now, none 
could regret the fact that streets had not been 
run through his garden, lawn, or orchard; 
certainly none could regret it, who found room* 
here to-day. He graphically pictured the scene 
as it was when he was a boy, and told several 
amusing stories of those early times when 
there was but one storeintown. Then, when 
his words had called forth ringing laughter 
and broad smiles, he thanked them for coming 
here to-day, so ready to be pleased. He said 
the sight of their happy faces did him good, 
and the memory of them would give him 
bright inhabitants for dream-land. He had 
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seen several, both men and women, hand- 
some to-day, whom he had never before re- 
cognized as beautiful, simply because he had 
never before seen them in their best moods. 
He considered it a high privilege to see so 
many human faces, alive inevery feature with 
pleasurable excitement, therefore he heartily 
thanked them for coming, and for enjoying 
themselves while here. 

Several gentlemen followed with remarks, 
which the occasion inspired, then the children 
sung some of their sweet songs; all joined in 
Uncle Charles’s hymn, Old Hundred, a prayer 
was offered, and benediction was pronounced, 
and they scattered from the tables. 

A carriage was in waiting to take the bridal 
party to the railway station for the six o’clock 
train, so there were many good-by’s to be 
said; a few last words to the bride, and an 
earnest injunction to write often, from Aunt 
Sophie, a hearty ‘‘God bless you!’’ from Uncle 
Charles, and Minnie Laselle was whirled away 
from her adopted home. 

Most of the elderly and middle-aged found 
for themselves seats in the house or upon the 
piazza, though little knots of gentlemen were 
here and there, too busily engaged in talk- 
ing to remember there could be more com- 
fortable seats. The young people mostly went 
to the orchard to make the most of their good 
time as long as possible. 

Emily—we will not call her Mrs. Edward 
Laselle, since there are two among her guests 
that claim the name—called aid, that they 
might take care of the remains of the feast 
before dark. She sent her daughter Abbie to 
the store-room for the willow baskets hanging 
at the door, the bade her and Stella fill them 
with goodies from the tables, for Mrs. Orne, 
her companions, and the poor families John 
would pass in carrying them home. The 
cousins and friends, who chanced to be with 
them, merrily joined them in their pleasant 
employment. The baskets were soon filled 
with many varieties of cake, then the girls 
laid napkins over, and sped to the fruit table 
to heap on heavy clusters of purple and of 
white grapes, and a few of the delicious 
peaches and pears. The exclamations, ‘‘ See 
here!’’ ‘‘See mine!’’ ‘‘Is this right?’’ ‘Is 
not this nice ?’’ and the like, were constant, 
as they worked. As Katie Farnsworth put on 
the last peach which would remain in place, 
she snatched an elegant bouquet impulsively, 
and saying :— 
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‘*T suppose she will throw them away when 
she gets home, but they will only wither 
here,’’ she placed the flowers among the fruit. 
Neither of her companions replied, though 
they followed her example, with a more care- 
ful selection of their flowers, while Laura 
Newman’s satisfied smile, as she placed af 
dear, sweet bunch of large intelligent-looking 
pansies, and fragrant, tiny purple violets, near 
the centre of her basket, looked decidedly as 
though she had a faint comprehension of the 
poetry which unquestionably remains in old 
hearts. Nearly a week later, as the girls were 
walking, they saw these flowers carefully 
preserved in the cottages of their owners; but 
it was not till long afterward, when Laura 
went to read to old Mrs. Orne, that she knew 
those pansies and violets were pressed and 
preserved between the leaves of the old lady’s 
Bible. 

As the girls finished their pleasant task, 
their attention was attracted by an approach- 
ing carriage. The keen eyes of Lily Willis 
recognizing the dear old minister, who had 
married her grandfather and grandmother, 
she ran to the house to be the first to tell her 
grandmother the glad news of Mr. Barstow’s 
arrival. How surprised and delighted Uncle 
Charles and Aunt Sophie were, as they hur- 
ried forth to greet him. They led him into 
the library, placed him in the easiest chair, 
and bade him rest, while his grandson should 
tell them of the dear invalid he had not 
thought to leave, when he wrote that letter 
of regret and blessing, which they received 
but last night. His grandson, who was also 
his colleague, told them that there was so 
marked a change for the better in his wife, 
the very day after his grandfather wrote, that 
they decided to come, the more readily that 
the invalid herself urged the journey, as likely 
to benefit the health of both. They would 
have reached here early in the day, had not 
their horse unluckily lost a shoe the day be- 
fore, and a bungling blacksmith detained 
them unreasonably for a poor shoe, which 
had to be changed again this morning. 

The old gentleman disclaimed all fatigue, 
he had more likely been invigorated by the 
balmy air, he said, and so he went with Uncle 
Charles and Aunt Sophie to the piazza, for 
some of the guests were about to leave. It 
was a pleasant sight, when the young people, 
warned by the setting sun, came from the 
orehard, the boys with flowers in their button- 
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holes, the girls with them in their haiz, while 
happiness beamed from all faces, and eager 
voices told what a good time they had had. 

“There is only one thing wanting this after- 
noon,’’ remarked a gentleman. ‘‘If we could 
have had a Joshua to have stopped the sun 
for a few hours in its course before it dropped 
so low, we should all have welcomed him most 
heartily.’? Aunt Sophie replied :— 

**T certainly should have been tempted to 
do so, yet I doubt if it is not best as itis. A 
few hours more might bring weariness and 
satiety to these happy young hearts, so that 
after memories would be valueless; now they 
will léave in the flush of their enjoyment, and 
everything which reminds them of to-day will 
be a source of happiness in the coming years. 
We can enjoy the quiet evening hours, and 
then we too shall be weary; but here comes 
the carriage for Mrs. Orne and Mrs. Wilson.”’’ 
Aunt Sophie went to them; a chair was 
brought, and they were assisted to the car- 
riage, as they expressed their delight at hav- 
ing so pleasant an afternoon, and their thanks 
for the contents of their baskets. 

Then other carriages were driven round, 
and cheerful good-by’s were said, for it was 
expected the children would mostly leave be- 
fore evening. The guests left rapidly, so that 
our friends returned to the parlors before the 
evening lamps were lighted. Clara Jewett 
was playing a sweet air upon the piano, as 
they entered. As the twilight fell, sweet, holy 
tunes, which seemed in unison with the hour, 
were sung, and the power of music was at- 
tested, by many a quivering lip and moistened 
eye. After the rooms were lighted, the group 
about the piano sang jubilant anthems. It 
was pleasant to see old Mr. Barstow’s face 
kindle, as the praise of his Almighty Father 
echoed through the rooms. 

For a few moments after the singing ceased, 
there was silence through the well-filled apart- 
ments. It seemed the hush of expectancy, 
and many eyes involuntarily glanced from the 
face of the rapt old man, to the sofa where sat 
Uncle Charles, Aunt Sophie, and the sister of 
each, who had stood as bridemaids fifty years 
before. The groomsmen were missing now, 
or if fond memory brought them there, they 
came with smooth brows and raven locks, for 
they had not grown old. Soon Mr. Barstow 
arose and spoke from his full heart, eloquently. 
He could talk of God’s goodness, His love and 
fatherly care for His children, for he had been 
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consciously blessed by them through more 
than the usual period allotted to the life of 
man. His white hairs and earnest face helped 
to give impressiveness to his words, as, after 
referring to the beautiful lives of the dear 
friends he had so long ago been permitted to 
unite in holy bonds, and dwelling upon the 
activity in good works and loving trust in 
their Heavenly Father which had made these 
lives beautiful, he appealed to his younger 
hearers, and to all those who had not yet 
learned to lean upon the Rock of Ages, to seek 
now the abounding grace of the ever-living 
God. As he closed his earnest appeal and 
knelt for prayer, many who were scarce ac- 
customed to kneeling, were glad to kneel 
among the rest that they might hide the tears 
which would come. The old man’s appeal to 
his fellow mortals had been solemn.and ear- 
nest, that to his Heavenly Father was eager 
and impassioned ; one felt that his was a God 
who answereth prayer, and so fully did he 
carry the hearts of his hearers with him to 
the Throne of Grace, that his voice seemed as 
the one voice of the many bowed forms, as he 
plead for spiritual blessings, And the bene- 
diction seemed really a blessing, which one 
must be the better for hearing, as it fell from 
his lips, for human hearts naturally reverence 
saintly old age. The silence, after the old 
man ceased speaking, was broken by Uncle 
Charles, who said :— 

‘*I think we had better have Old Hundred 
again, if Emily will play.’ 

Of course Emily played, and many joined 
Uncle Charles in the singing he enjoyed so 
heartily. Then pleasant converse filled the 
evening, and the guests retired to their homes, 
or those of their friends, and to their soveral 
rooms, except some of the younger, who 
shared the accommodations of the family. 
Every lounge and sofa in the house had its 
occupant, while impromptu couches were 
spread in the library and parlors. Possibly 
there might have been some little discomfort 
among the young people, but they did not 
recognize it as such, and it was very pleasant 
to feel that the large house was full of jriends. 

All had retired save Edward Laselle and his 
wife; she was making some additions to the 
collation which Betty had arranged in the 
dining-room, when sweet music floated on 
the night air. After several very fine harmo- 
nies from the skilful band, Mr. Laselle invited 
them in to partake of the refreshments pro- 
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vided. As they left, they stopped upon the 
lawn to breathe forth the tunes which should 
waft their entertainers to dream-land, then 
all was quiet till the morning. 

It is hardly necessary to add that Uncle 
Charles soon had the satisfaction of knowing 
that the village library was permanently and 





prosperously established, and likely to prove 
of lasting advantage to his fellow-citizens. 
Nor need we dwell upon the bright memories 
which make Aunt Sophie’s golden wedding a 
phrase of magically cheerful power to all 
who were so happy as to participate in its 
delights. 
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(Continued from page 144.) 


CHAPTER III. 


**Il KNow you are right, mother, Anne; but 
I cannot feel reconciled tu this match, look at 
it in any light that I may. I haven't your 
patience and hopefulness, and it almost breaks 
my heart to think of our noble, gifted Ernest 
mated with one so far beneath him in all that 
goes to make up a perfect character.’’ And 
Laura Cleveland flung back the curls that 
shaded her forehead and tear-stained face, 
revealing the sorrowful curve of the full, red 
lip, and the angry flash of the clear, gray eye, 
as, resting her elbow upon her sister’s lap, 
she looked, half wonderingly, unto the pale, 
placid face of the gentle invalid. 

A smile of mingled love and sadness flitted 
across the fair face of the sick girl, and she 
drew the shining tresses slowly and caress- 
ingly through her thin fingers, without a 
word; but Mrs. Cieveland said, very quietly : 
‘You are unjust, Laura. You take it for 
granted that your brother’s choice is an dn- 
wise one when, in reality, you know little or 
nothing about her. She is very young, I 
know, but time will mature her mind, and if 
she really loves her husband, she will make 
his tastes and pursuits her own. At least, it 
is unjust and cruel to condemn her without 
a hearing.’’ 

‘But I have something to judge from,’’ 
and Laura drew a tiny note from her pocket, 
while a roguish light danced in her bright 
eyes as she lifted them, for a moment, to her 
mother’s grave face. ‘‘ What do you think 
of a young lady who spells acknowledge with- 
out aw, or ad, and who speaks of herself as 
under ‘much obligations’ to your humble ser- 
vant, signing herself ‘ your very much oblig- 
ing (1 suppose she means obliged) friend ?’ ”’ 

‘* Rather awkward mistakes, I admit,’? and 
Mrs. Cleveland smiled, in spite of herself, as 
Laura mischievously pointed to the cramped, 
awkward characters that disfigured the dainty, 
gilt-edged sheet of note-paper; ‘‘ but some of 
the best scholars make strange mistakes in 
writing, and I cannot believe that these were 
the result of ignorance; we will call it haste, 
carelessness, anything but ignorance.”’ 

Laura shook her head doubtfally, and as 
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her mother left the room to see that all was 
in readiness for the reception of the bridal 
party, who were every moment expected, she 
dropped her head wearily upon her sister’s 
lap, and a low sob, that she could not restrain, 
proved the bitterness of this the first real 
disappointment of her life. 

“QO Anne! To think that this silly, igno- 
rant, heartless woman should come between 
his heart and mine! when I loved him so 
well—better, I believe, than any one else in 
the world. I can’t remember a joy or sorrow 
from my cradle until now, that I have not 
shared with him,’’ and the small hands strove 
in vain to hide the tears that would not be 
repressed. ‘‘I have been so proud of his 
genius,’’ she continued, mournfully, ‘‘so 
eager to see him standing upon the topmost 
round of the ladder of fame; and I would 
have walked by his side in the roughest paths ; 
my voice should have been to him a never- 
failing excelsior.’’ 

While speaking, she had drawn her slen- 
der form up to its full height, and as the light 
fell full upon her, revealing the broad, intel- 
lectual brow, crowned with its wealth of raven 
hair, the eyes, now gleaming almost fiercely 
beneath the delicately arched brows, and the 
firm, defiant mouth and chin, she formed 
no inapt representation of the goddess of fame 
ready to lead her votaries to those oft-sought, 
oft-missed heights to which the eye of genius 
turns as naturally as the needle to the magnet. 

‘*Can a stranger love him as I have done? 
I, whose affection for him has ever been a 
part of my own life? Oh, why could not a 
sister’s love suffice ?’’ and again the shining 
head was bowed, and the warm tears trickled 
through the slender fingers. 

‘*¢Little children, keep yourselves from 
idols.’’? The words were spoken as a solilo- 
quy rather than an address, and the gentle 
speaker laid her soft hand tenderly upon the 
bowed head, as if even her tender palm were 
some protection against the waves of sorrow 
that beat so remorselessly upon that unpro- 
tected brow. ‘‘ Laura, my dear sister,’’ and 
there was a pleading tenderness in the tones 
that few hearts could resist, surely not that 
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of LauraCleveland, and lifting her tear-stained 
face she said, with an air of forced calm- 
ness :— 

“Well, what is it, Anne? I know that I 
have made an idol of my brother, but that 
knowledge is certainly no consolation to me 
just now.’ 

A look of bitter anguish swept across the 
pale face of the sick girl, and the small hands 
clasped each other so tightly that the blue 
veins swelled like knotted cords. Evidently 
the words of her sister had called up some 
harrowing memory in her own heart, but in 
a moment the pang had passed, and the light 
of peace again looked forth from the clear 
eyes, while a faint note of sadness in the 
sweet, low voice, alone told of her own heart 
struggle. 

“If we forget the warning of the inspired 
apostle, and make unto ourselves earthly 
idols, we shall surely find them clay. The 
Almighty brooks not a divided worship, and 
He will, in his own way, prove to us the insuffi- 
ciency of an earthly love to satisfy the human 
heart.”’ 

‘But Ernest is so noble, so high-minded. 
I could not have believed it possible for him 


to look with eyes of love upon one so far his 


inferior. It is the eagle stooping to mate 
with the crow.’’ 

A smile trembled upon the lips of the sick 
girl as she said, very gently: ‘‘The flaw in 
your idol! You have learned that weakness 
is inseparable from human nature, and if you 
will read the lesson aright, it may prove the 
greatest blessing of your life. Lay aside all 
selfish thoughts, do simply your duty, and 
God will take care of the future.’’ 

And in her heart Laura Cleveland felt that 
her sister was right: that not impotent rebel- 
lion, but patient submission was required of 
her, and she bravely resolved to wrestle 
down the angry and uncharitable thoughts 
that arose in her heart, and accept patiently, 
if not gratefully, the second place in her 
brother’s affections. 

To many this intense mental suffering may 
seem overstrained and unnatural, but the 
heart knoweth its own bitterness, and the 
heart and mind of Laura Cleveland were of no 
common order. Unusually tenacious in her 
affections, ardent and imaginative, she in- 
vested those whom she loved with a robe of 
her own weaving—a bright but fancifuldevice, 
through which the merely human appeared, 
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to her eyes, as a demigod. Nearest her bro- 
ther in age, she had ever been his companion 
and playmate, not only in their childish days, 
but as the full grown boy pored over his 
Latin and Greek, or puzzled his brain with 
some abstruse problem in mathematics, a 
girlish form was still by his side, and a girlish 
mind kept pace with his own in its onward 
and upward journey. 

‘If I could only go to college with you!’’ 
she said, tearfully, as they parted, for the 
first time in their lives. ‘‘ But I shall keep 
up with you, and when you go to Rome, I 
will go with you.’? And with this under- 
standing they parted, little dreaming of any 
future love that might come between the 
hearts so long and so closely united. 

If I were describing a model sister I should, 
of course, represent her as rejoicing in her 
brother’s happiness, forgetful of self, and 
ready to welcome with open arms the object 
of his affection. But Laura Cleveland was no 
model, only a warm-hearted, impulsive girl ; 
selfish and exacting in her love, giving all, 
and expecting no less in return. With a 
woman’s quick perceptions, she had already 
comprehended much of the frivolity and shal- 
lowness of her future sister-in-law, and this 
was, as she had said, the bitterest drop in the 
cup. 

‘*She is vain and silly,’’ she mused sadly, 
‘or she never would have sent us her pic- 
ture unasked,’’ and she glanced scornfully 
at the childish doll-like face, wearing a self- 
satisfied smirk that said as plainly as words 
could have done, ‘‘See what a beautiful crea- 
ture I am!’’ 

‘*That she is ignorant and frivolous her 
letters too surely prove; and that there is 
little that is attractive about her is shown by 
father’s letter.’’» And Laura scanned curi- 
ously the hastily written note in which Mr. 
Cleveland informs his family of his safe 
arrival at the home of his son’s future bride. 
‘¢*She is very pretty, and seems to be amia- 
ble and affectionate. I hope she will make 
Ernest a good wife.’’’ And that was all. 
None suffered, perhaps, so keenly as Laura, 
but all felt saddened and troubled at the tone 
of the letter, and the evident desire to say 
something favorable of this new claimant 
upon their love, with the equally evident 
inability to do so. Thus Laura reasoned in 
the solitude of her own room, paying little 
heed to the hopeful, loving words with which 
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the gentler mother and sister strove to cheer 
her heart as well as their own. 

‘We might as well look the worst in the 
face at once,’’ she would answer, gloomily, 
after listening to her mother’s hopeful sug- 
gestions. ‘‘I cannot see any silver lining to 
this cloud, let me look at it in any light that 
I may.” 

‘** Perhaps a little more of that charity that 
‘thinketh no evil’ might enable you to look 
at these things in a more hopeful light.’’ 

And the gentle, motherly reproof was re- 
ceived in reverent silence—the silence that 
betokens an unconvinced mind wedded to 
an affectionate, and would-be yielding heart. 

Thus, since the first intimation of her bro- 
ther’s approaching marriage, the young girl’s 
mind had been sadly disquieted, now burning 
with impotent anger, and, again, grieving, 
mourning over the—to her—terrible sacrifice 
that her idol was about to make of himself. 
Her vivid imagination conjured up mournful 
visions of the bitter disappointment and una- 
vailing regret of the youthful bridegroom, 
when the intimacy of daily life should have 
unveiled to him the insufficiency of her whom 
he had chosen to fill the place of friend and 
_companion ; and a scarcely acknowledged feel- 
ing of triumph filled her heart as she thought 
how essential a sister's society must still be 
to his happiness. 

But the conversation with her sister had 
touvhed a new chord in her hitherto unyield- 
ing heart. The meekly-spoken words, falling 
from the lips of one, the depth of whose own 
heart trials God alone might measure, had 
been like those compared in Holy Writ, to 
‘apples of gold in pictures of silver.’’ Truly, 
words ‘‘fitly spoken’’ were they, and as Laura 
recalled them, sitting there in the gathering 
twilight, and casting, now and then, a glance 
of pitying tenderness at the thin, white face 
with its patient, loving smile, and the fragile 
form, worn with long suffering almost to a 
shadow, remorseful tears filled her eyes as 
she remembered how really selfish had been 
her sorrow; and she sighed, as the accusing 
angel in her heart reminded her of the utter 
indifference that she had shown to the grief 
and anxiety of those whose interest in the 
unwished-for marriage was, at least, equal to 
her own. ‘‘It was wrong,’”’ she mused, with 
unwonted humility; ‘‘ wrong to parade my 
own sorrow and disappointment, instead of 
trying to soothe and lessen theirs.’’ 








But her meditations were interrapted by 
the sound of carriage wheels upon the gra- 
velled path without; the ringing of the bell, 
and her mother’s step and voice in the hall. 
Standing upon the upper landing, and leaning 
heavily against the balusters for support, 
Laura peered eagerly down the long stairway, 
trembling with excitement so that she could 
scarcely cling to the thick oaken railing. As 
she caught a glimpse of a slender, girlish 
form in a somewhat showy travelling dress, 
receiving and returning the kindly salutation 
of the mother, and heard Ernest’s clear, joy- 
ous tones, as he exclaimed, eagerly :— 

‘‘*Where’s Laura? In Anne’s room? 
Come, Fanny, and greet your new sisters,’’ 
and, without waiting for a reply, he bounded 
up the broad stairway, and in a moment more 
Laura felt his strong arms around hér and his 
warm kisses upon her cheek, as he whispered, 
fondly: **You don’t know how I’ve missed 
you, Laura, darling little sister!’ and he 
looked tenderly into the bright, eloquent face, 
from which his pzesence had entirely dispelled 
the gloom. 

It was Ernest, the same fond, loving bro- 
ther whom she had parted with so hopefully 
only one short year before, and much of the 
jealous bitterness fled from her heart as she 
marked his unchanged manner towards her— 
so different from the coldly indifferent greet- 
ing that her jealous fancy had pictured; and 
her greeting of the young bride was, at least, 
kindly, if not affectionate. 

**You must be very much fatigued,” she 
said, gently, as she watched the downcast 
face set in its framework of golden curls and 
blue ribbons. ‘Anne will not detain you 
long, for you look as if you needed rest,’’ and 
softly pushing open the door of the invalid’s 
room, whither Ernest and his mother had 
already preceded them, the two entered, side 
by side, and the trembling stranger received 
the warm caress and words of unaffected kind- 
ness from the lips of her new sister with a 
strange feeling of gratitude and relief. 

** She will not look upon me as an intruder, 
Iam sure,’’ was the unuttered thought of her 
heart, as she looked timidly into the sweet, 
loving face, and listened to the low, musical 
tones that fell from her lips.. She had antici- 
pated a more formal greeting, and the unaf- 
fected kindness and familiarity with which 
she ‘had been received touched a warm spot 
in her heart, and all her prejudices and sus- 
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picions were fast melting away beneath the 
warm sunlight of kindly looks and smiles, 
with even kindlier words, when Mrs. Cleye- 
land startled her by saying, somewhat ab- 
ruptly :— 


**T almost envy you your ride to-day, my 
dear, for Ernest tells me that you had Wash- 
ington Irving for a travelling companion. 
You must have found it a rich treat to listen 
to his conversation.”’ 

‘*Irving?’’ and Fanny looked exceedingly 
puzzled. ‘‘I don’t recollect any gentleman 
of that name.’’ 

‘* Why, Fanny,’’ interrupted Ernest, eager- 
ly, ‘‘ yousurely have not forgotten the gentle- 
man whom I introduced to you just after the 
train stopped at L station? Such a 
noble looking man could not pass unobserved, 
even if his name were unknown.”’ 





‘What! “the one that colored and stam- 
mered so when he was introduced? What is 
there so remarkable about him ?’’ 

‘*Nothing,’’ replied Ernest, dryly, while a 
deep flush mounted to his forehead as he 
caught a glimpse of the surprised faces around 
him; ‘‘nothing! unless the reputation of 
being one of the most brilliant and talented 
men in the country is something,’’ and with 
an effort to change the conversation, he added, 
in a lighter tone, and turning to his mother 
as he spoke: ‘‘ But isn’t it about time to ad- 
journ to the dining-room? I’m desperately 
hungry, and I suppose the fatted calf is done 
to a turn, of course.’’ 


Mrs. Cleveland smiled, remarking that 
supper would be ready as soon as they, 
themselves, were, and requested Laura to 
conduct her sister to her room, where she 
might remove her heavy travelling garments 
preparatory to joining the family at tea. In 
obedience to her mother’s request, Laura led 
the way to the spacious and pleasant apart- 
ment that had been fitted up for the occupa- 
tion of the youthful bride. A cheerful fire 
glowed in the grate, and the clear gaslight 
fell full upon the rich and tasteful furniture; 
the rare and beautiful paintings that adorned 
the walls; the tall, antique mirror, and be- 
neath it the curiously carved oak table black 
with age, upon whose polished surface lay a 
huge volume with massive golden clasps and 
richly lettered back, upon which Fanny in- 
voluntarily laid her hand, feeling, for the 
moment, a strange longing to touch some 





familiar object, for, even in her old home the 
Word of God was not an entire stranger. 

‘*My father’s gift,’? remarked Laura, as 
her companion turned the leaves of the Holy 
Book, glancing, now and then, at the beautiful 
engravings scattered throughout it. The cold- 
ness of her tone struck a chill to the young 
bride’s heart, and raising her eyes she saw, 
as she fancied, a look of cool contempt in 
Laura’s eyes—a look that she supposed called 
forth by her undisguised admiration of her 
luxurious surroundings, and instantly the 
parting words of her mother rang in her ears. 

‘*Don’t show any surprise if they give you 
a carpet of cloth of gold to walk on. Act as 
if you had been used to even better, and they 
will think all the more of you for it.’’ 

‘*What a fool I was,’’ she thought, ‘‘ to let 
that proud girl see how pleased I was!’’ and 
merely remarking, in an indifferent tone: 
**It’s very pretty,’’ she turned coidly away, 
and commenced untying the strings of her 
bonnet, when Laura again called her atten- 
tion by saying, as she pointed to an elegantly 
wrought ottoman :— 

‘* And that is Anne’s gift. She would do it, 
in spite of the pain that it caused her, look- 
ing so steadily at the brilliant colors. But 
isn’t it beautiful?’’ and Laura, who had an 
artist’s eye for beautifully blended colors, 
glanced admiringly at the skilfully wrought 
roses, whose blushing cheeks resting against 
the paler lilies and morning glories, with 
their soft, shaded green leaves, might have 
deceived even the experienced eye of a honey- 
bee, had he chanced to visit this charming 
retreat. 

In her heart, Fanny thought the gift ex- 
quisitely beautiful, but she would not say so, 
and an angry flush deepened the bloom on 
Laura’s cheek as her auditor replied, affect- 
edly :— 

‘* Very pretty for home manufacture. But 
I never particularly fancied these imitations.’’ 
And she proceeded to arrange her curls at the 
mirror, casting a stealthy glance at the dark, 
angry face beside her. 

Not a word was spcken for some moments, 
during which Fanny continued to coquette 
with the golden curls, thus hiding her per- 
turbed face from the keen eyes of Laura, who 
said, at length, in a tone so cold and con- 
strained that her listener started :— 

‘‘If Anne’s beautiful present is so little to 
your taste, I can scarcely expect a favorable 
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reception for mine,’’ and she touched lightly, 
with the tip of her slender finger, an elegant 
rosewood work-box that rested upon a table 
near. Apparently, she neither wished nor 
expected any thanks for her graceful gift, 
for without waiting an answer she asked, 
quickly and coldly: ‘‘Can I assist you in any 
manner ?’’ and receiving a reply in the nega- 
tive, she withdrew, with an air of stately 
courtesy from the room, leaving its perplexed 
and mortified occupant to her own thoughts, 
which were, to say the least, anything but 
pleasant. 

‘*The proud, hateful thing!’’ she thought, 
feeling a strange satisfaction as she remem- 
bered the look of mortification upon the young 
girl’s face, that all of her angry pride could 
not conceal. ‘They will find that I am no 
puppet for them to turn about as they please,’’ 
she muttered. But her fingers trembled as 
she fastened the pin in her collar, and Ernest 
inquired, tenderly, as he led her into the 
cheerful dining-room, ‘‘if she were cold, she 
shivered so?’’ while Mrs. Cleveland, noticing 
her flushed cheeks and heavy eyes, strongly 
recommended a cup of her own favorite green 
tea as an infallible remedy for headache. It 
was hard to smile at the gay sallies of her 
young husband, and even harder to answer 
the kindly inquiries of her new relatives. She 
felt, instinctively, that her first step had been 
a wrong one, and as she glanced, furtively, at 
the grave, almost stern face opposite her, she 
felt how gladly she would recall, had she but 
the powef, those foolish vanity-prompted 
words. But regrets were unavailing, and, 
between the accusing voice within, and the 
uncongenial cheerfulness around her, the poor 
girl passed a wretched evening. She saw 
Laura and her brother conversing together in 
a low, confidential tone, and a jealous fancy 
darted through her brain. ‘‘She is complain- 
ing of me,’’ she thought, angrily. ‘‘I know 
she will try to set him against me,’’ and with 
these thoughts all her regretful feelings fled, 
and an angry pride usurped their place. 

Little did she know of the noble nature of 
her whom she so unjustly accused, for nothing 
would have tempted Laura to describe even 
to her mother and sister that little scene in 
the bridal chamber. She was far too just and 
honorable to seek to prejudice others against 
a stranger, and, even in ber own heart, she 
tried hard to find some excuse for her. ‘‘She 
was tired, and out of humor,” she thought ; 








and with this explanation she tried to be con- 
tent. ; 

But as days and weeks passed away, reveal- 
ing more and more of the uncultivated mind 
and heart of the girl wife, all grew to feel, 
although they would not have whispered it, 
even to each other, that the fondly loved son 
and brother had made a terrible mistake in 
this, the one great step of his life. It is true 
that there were times when, touched by the 
unvarying kindness and consideration of those 
around her, the young wife would seek by 
loving words and deeds to show her apprecia- 
tion of their generous forbearance ; but some 
fancied slight or coldness would be sure to 
recall the jealous pride that kept guard over 
the citadel of her heart. Many were the angry 
complaints to which Ernest was forced to 
listen—complaints of wrongs and injustice 
which were, as he well knew, but the phan- 
toms of an excited brain; and very tenderly 
he strove to convince her of her foolish error, 
but in vain; and if he persisted, she would 
take refuge in a shower of tears, accusing him 
of indifference to her feelings, blindness to the 
faults of his relatives, and generally winding 
up by declaring that she ‘‘ was a fool to marry, 
when she was so happy in her own dear 
home.’’ 

It is true that such tempests were usually 
followed by a bright but illusive sunshine, 
during which everything and everybody were 
**just right.’’ Still the conflict left its scars 
upon one heart, at least, and slowly but surely 
the bitter truth came home to the mind of 
Ernest Cleveland, that he had wooed and 
wedded one whose pretty face was her only 
recommendation. But while the reason as- 
sented, the heart rebelled. The girlish non- 
sense, that fell so unpleasantly upon his ear, 
was uttered by lips whose soft pressure had 
power to smooth his troubled brow, even 
when the remembrance of disappointed hopes 
had caused the cloud; and the tones of petu- 
lant complaint and ill-concealed jealousy could 
be, at times, toned down into that sweet ‘‘love- 
tuned”’ melody to which his heart would thrill 
with tender joy. 

Thus the conflict went on in these two young 
and inexperienced hearts, neither possessing 
the discernment to fully fathom the nature of 
the other, and the dark gulf between daily 
widened and deepened, while neither pos- 
sessed the power or wisdom to bridge the ter- 
rible abyss. And the world looked on with 
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admiring, often envious eyes, commenting 
upen the beauty and grace of the young cou- 
ple, and the unusually bright prospects with 
which they were entering life—heirs to a for- 
tune, with youth and health, and everything, 
apparently, in their favor. 

‘¢ What could hinder their enjoying perfect 
happiness?’’ So asked the world, and the 
world answered its own question with an em- 
phatic—‘‘ Nothing !’’ 

Were the impotent regrets, the unavailing 
reproaches, the jealous complaints, over which 
the recording angel wept as they dropped 
from his pen, ‘‘ nothing ?’’ 


CHAPTER IV. 


Curistuas—merry Christmas! Ever blessed 
reminder of that glorious day, centuries agone, 
when wise men gazed with wondering adora- 
tion upon the star-heralded gift of a merciful 
God to sinful men; and the humble shepherds 
bowed in grateful homage before the King of 
Heaven clothed in the garb of weak mortality, 
and wondered, in their simple hearts, at the 
surpassing love that prompted this great and 
glorious gift to an unworthy world. 

Lips, grown pale and shrivelled with quaff- 
ing the bitter cup of earthly sorrow, smile 
once more as they listen to the familiar greet- 
ing; the care-worn and world-weary brow 
relaxes as ‘‘merry Christmas’’ falls upon 
the ear; while the gay and thoughtless may 
pause, perchance, in their wild pursuit of 
pleasure to listen to the chime of Christmas 
bells, and the triumphant, oft-recalled pro- 
phecy of the ancient seer: ‘‘Unto usa child is 
born, unto us a son is given;’’ while thousands 
of childish hearts throb with wild delight, in 
anticipation of the well-filled stockings and 
brilliantly lighted Christmas tree, like nothing 
on earth to the youthful imagination, but a 
dream of fairy-land. Many are the happy 
homes scattered throughout the length and 
breadth of our land, where Christmas is greeted 


as an old and welcome friend, but in none. 


were the Christmas fires brighter, the wreaths 
of holly with their pride of scarlet berries 
fresher and greener, or the hearts which wel- 
comed this blessed anniversary more humbly 
grateful than in the Cleveland mansion. 
- Never, since those happy days, years ago, 
when three little crimson and white socks 
hung in a row beside the open fire-place, wait- 





ing the advent of that very benevolent and 
disinterested personage so familiar to the 
minds of the trusting inmates of the nursery, 
had Christmas, with its pleasant interchange 
of good wishes and loving gifts been lightly 
passed over or forgotten; and many were the 
pleasant mysteries that Christmas morning 
was sure to develop in that happy home. 

Vainly had the kind-hearted Anna striven, 
with all the little womanly arts that she was 
mistress of, to interest the young wife of her 
brother in their preparations for Christmas, 
hoping thereby to interest and amuse her, 
and thus wile her into a more cheerful and 
equable mood than the fretful, dissatisfied 
one that was fast becoming habitual to her. 
But all her efforts were unavailing. Fanny 
was too indolent and selfish to exert herself 
simply for the pleasure of giving a pleasant 
surprise to another. ‘‘I don’t see,’’ she said, 
one day, in reply to Anne’s offer to teach her 
the pattern of a very handsome lamp mat, 
designed as a present for Mrs. Cleveland, ‘‘I 
don’t see what good it will do for me to puzzle 
my brains over such a curious stitch, when I 
can buy her something quite as handsome, 
with half the trouble.’’ 

** But do you think,’’ and Anna looked sur- 
prised and troubled, ‘‘that my mother would 
prize such a gift as she would a simple one 
with the impress of loving fingers upon it?’’ 

**T don’t see why she shouldn’t.’”” And 
with this indifferent reply the speaker saun- 
tered out of the room, thinking to herself that 
‘‘Anne was @ fussy old maid, full of odd 
whims and fancies.’’ 

But, in spite of this outer indifference, there 
was a strangely incompatible feeling in the 
young wife’s heart, as she stood in the open 
hall door, on the morning of this, her first 
Christmas in her new home, waiting for the 
breakfast bell, while she watched, with a 
thoughtful eye, the trees and shrubs bending 
beneath the weight of myriads of feathery 
particles, like those that she was listlessly 
crushing beneath her slippered foot. 

‘* Their bridal robes are too heavy for them,’’ 
she muttered, as she marked the overloaded 
trees, and she drew still closer the folds of 
her blue cashmere morning dress, shivering, 
as the cold, sharp air found its way even 
through the warmly lined robe, and smiling 
a bitter smile at her odd fancy, and the dis- 
agreeable comparison that her jealous, un- 
satisfied heart suggested. 
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‘A penny for your thoughts, little madam !’’ 
and Ernest's cheerful, pleasant face bent down 
to look into her own. For a moment an irre- 
sistible desire to tell him all—the undefined 
feeling of inferiority that haunted her con- 
tinually, in this new home of luxury and 
refinement; her vague longings for some- 
thing—some miraculous gift, perhaps, that 
should place her on a level with those around 
her; the keen regret with which she recalled 
many of her own words and acts, together 
with her utterly useless promises of amend- 
ment—came over her, and the words trembled 
upon her lips. But pride came to the rescue, 
and, choking back the almost uttered words, 
she said, rather coldly :— 

**Oh, I was thinking of our grand party on 
New Year's eve. I suppose there will be a 
great crowd, for I heard your mother say that 
she had invited all her friends.’’ 

‘**We need not anticipate a great rush, 
then,’’ and Ernest smiled good naturedly, 
‘tif she has invited her friends, only, for the 
number is limited to whom she applies that 
title. _A fashionable calling acquaintance and 
a friend are two very different personages in 
hervocabulary. But there’s the bell!’’ and, 
crossing the hall, the two entered the dining- 
room just in time to catch a glimpse of a good- 
sized package as it was hastily deposited in 
the chair usually oceupied by Fanny, and to 
receive the cheerful Christmas greeting that 
not only fell from the lips, but glowed in the 
kindly faces that smiled upon them. 

**Now for the gifts!’’ and with trembling 
fingers Fanny managed to remove the paper 
wrappings, and a low cry of delight burst 
from her lips, as she held up to view a dress 
pattern of soft, pearly satin, and an overdress 
of lace, so delicate and gossamer-like that Ti- 
tania herself might have coveted it for the 
drapery of her royal bedchamber. ‘It is 
perfect !’’ she exclaimed, delightedly, as she 
threw the snowy folds across her arm, the 
better to enjoy their beauty. ‘‘ But who shall 
I thank for it?’’ and she glanced around the 
circle of smiling faces, until the conscious 
look upon that of Mrs. Cleveland attracted 
her attention. 

“I thank you very much indeed,” she 
said, heartily, ‘‘and I should be glad to repay 
you if I could.” 

She was, for the moment, the impulsive, 
affectionate girl who had won the heart of 
Ernest Cleveland, and all felt, instinctively, 





that there was beneath that often fretfal and 
unlovable exterior a heart capable of real 
feeling, if its owner but possessed the will and 
power to put aside the vanities and petty 
meannesses that had been engrafted upon a 
nature naturally frank and affectionate, and 
simply act herself. 

‘*There, Laura, you’re all jfized, as the 
children say, for your New Year’s party,” 
and Ernest glanced, with a look of proud ad- 
miration in his laughing eyes, at the stately 
form of his beautiful sister, who, with a rich 
crimson scarf, embroidered by the skilful 
fingers of the invalid sister, thrown carelessly 
around her, and her father’s gift, a jewelled 
band, gleaming amid her dark tresses, stood 
silent and thoughtful, while she clasped upon 
her softly rounded arm a delicate hair brace- 
let in which the mingled jet and gold plainly 
revealed from whose heads the precious ma- 
terial had been shorn, and rendering almost 
superfluous the united initials upon the 
clasp—‘‘ E and F.”’ 

Laughing a slightly constrained laugh, she 
said, lightly :— 

**Oh, I was only trying the effect. I don’t 
intend to wear my jewels on New Year’s 
eve.’’ 

** And why not, pray ?’’ and Mr. Cleveland 
spoke with unusual sternness. ‘‘I thought 
that the band would match your ruby ear- 
drops and necklace, and I heard you saying, 
only a day or two since, that you should wear 
them.”’ 

Laura hesitated for a moment, and the red 
blood that tinged cheek and brow might well 
have matched the rubies themselves; but 
when she spoke her voice, though low, was 
steady and calm. 

‘1 will wear the jewels if you wish it,’’ she 
said, gently; ‘‘ but I do not think that you 


‘will insist when you know my reasons. You 


know, of course, that Mary Evans is one of 
our invited guests.” 

“ce Yes.’’ 

** And you know, too, that, from our child- 
hood, Mary and I have been like sisters ?”’ 

Mr. Cleveland gave a nod of assent. 

‘Since her father’s failure and death,’’ 
continued Laura, sadly, ‘‘the poor girl has 
had but little opportunity and still less incli- 
nation to go into society; for, although she 
is not too proud to toil for the sake of her 
feeble, broken-hearted mother, she is too 
proud to appear among those with whom she 
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once associated on terms of equality, as an 
inferior. She can patiently endure neglect, 
but she will not be patronized.’’ 

‘*Don’t blame her for that!’’ interpolated 
Mr. Cleveland, and Laura went on :— 

**T have succeeded, though with much dif- 
ficulty, in securing her for our New Year’s 
party, and now comes the secret. Mary and 
I have, ever since our first appearance in 
society, managed to dress as nearly alike as 
possible; and now, knowing that she has 
parted with all of her jewelry to satisfy the 
claims of her father’s creditors, I cannot bear 
to remind her of the sad contrast between 
the past and the present, by presenting my- 
self to her, sparkling with jewels, and thus 
reminding her so forcibly of her own plain 
attire and altered fortunes.’’ She paused, 
glancing at her father, who was abstractedly 
toying with his napkin ring, as if weighing 
some idea carefully in his mind. ‘Am I 
right?’ she asked, at length, somewhat 
anxiously. 

‘Yes. Your reasons are sufficient, I think.” 
And no farther comment was made, although 
the glances of approval that met the young 
girl’s eye said far more than words could 
have done. 

To Fanny, this little scene had been fraught 
with a new and strange interest. At first 
sight, the idea of her sister-in-law’s generous 
self-sacrifice had looked exceedingly Quixot- 
ical, and entirely uncalled for, but as she 
thought upon it, a feeling of genuine admira- 
tion for one who could so calmly forego the 

‘pleasure of wearing jewels upon her own 
brow, to save that of another from the blush 
of mortification, stole into her heart, and she 
listened eagerly for the words of praise and 
commendation which she supposed would be 
showered upon her. But although all looked 
their approval, no one expressed either sur- 
prise or admiration. The conversation flowed 
into other channels, and in five minutes all 
seemed to have forgotten entirely that there 
were such things as rubies and poor friends 
in the world. Laura, especially, was in un- 
usual spirits, and her gay sallies often brought 
a smile even to the grave face of her father, 
who, although naturally amiable and cheer- 
ful, had seemed of late somewhat careworn 
and sad. 

“If J were in her place,’’ thought Fanny, 
half indignantly, ‘‘I should feel hurt not to 
receive a word of praise for doing such a 





generous thing. But she don’t seem to care 
a bit.’”’ And she watched, with a puzzled 
face, the unaffected gayety of the young girl, 
whom she could not but look upon as de- 
cidedly ill-used by her unappreciative family. 
‘*But Ill let her know what Z think of it!” 
And fired with this sudden resolution, she 
ventured to pass her arm, somewhat timidly, 
around the waist of Laura, as they left the 
dining-room, while she whispered in her ear: 
‘You have acted nobly—to go without your 


_ jewels just for the sake of sparing another’s 


feelings. I couldn’t have made such a sacri- 
fice, I know.”’ 

She had expected that Laura would blush 
and look pleased, perhaps modestly disclaim 
any wonderful merit, but she was entirely 
unprepared for the merry laugh with which 
her complaint was received, and the perfectly 
unembarrassed reply. 

“You are making a mountain of disinter- 
estedness out of my little molehill of common 
courtesy. Things of so little consequence are 
not worth praising,’’ and Laura’s tone was so 
unaffected, so free from guile, that even the 
watchful eyes of her companion could discern 
no taint of secret vanity in the free, outspoken 
words. 

‘* Not worth praising !’’ repeated the young 
wife to herself, as, with a thoughtful brow, 
she seated herself beside the glowing grate in 
her own room. ‘And yet it is what 7 am 
incapable of,’’ and she sighed, involuntarily, 
as she thought of her own selfishness as dis- 
played in a thousand little acts of her daily 
life, and contrasted them with the generosity 
of one upon whom she had, for a long time, 
looked with feelings of aversion and jealousy. 

But such meditations, however useful, were 
not particularly enlivening, and with some 
difficulty Fanny succeeded in effecting a com- 
promise with conscience, in which she pledged 
herself to do better in future, if the buried 
past were but allowed to remain unmolested. 
And thus having called out her regiment of 
good resolutions to stand guard at the door of 
her heart, a very comfortable feeling of secu- 
rity fell upon her—a blissfal unconsciousness 
of the inefficiency of her fair-weather soldiers 
when called upon to face a real enemy. 


“ But I must have the dress for New Year’s 
eve!’’ and. the speaker assumed an air of 
importauce that ill became her pretty girlish 
face and figure, while an angry light played 
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in her blue eyes as she listened to the firm 
but respectful refusal of the dressmaker. 

‘‘It’s impossible, madam, as I told you 
We are hurried to death with work 
now, and I always give my girl a holiday on 
Christmas afternoon and evening. So you 
see it would be impossible for us to finish the 
dress so soon as that.’’ 

**T should think that, for once, your rules 
might be put aside for the sake of obliging a 
good customer. I heard Mrs. Cleveland say 
that she had employed you to do the dress- 
making for the family for years,’’ and Fanny 
glanced angrily at the unmoved face of the 
woman of skirts and bodices, hoping to see 
therein some signs of relenting. But madam 
only shook her head with an air of determi- 
nation that would have done credit to that 
most determined of men, Ulysses Grant him- 
self, and burning with anger the disappointed 
customer turned to leave the room, when a 
girlish voice attracted her attention and ar- 
rested her steps just as she was crossing the 
threshold. 

‘If you have no objections, madam, I will 
stay here and sew on the dress this after- 
noon, and then, by a little extra work after 
hours, it can easily be finished in season.”’ 

‘*Give up your holiday, Mary!’’ and ma- 
dam’s face expressed both surprise and dis- 
approbation, as she fixed her keen eyes upon 
the blushing girl, who stood with downcast 
eyes awaiting the answer to her proposal. 

“How very frail and delicate she looks !’’ 
theught Fanny, and a sudden feeling of shame 
at accepting the generous offer of one to whom 
a holiday was so evidently an unusual and 
much needed rest, flashed across her mind; 
but a vision of herself robed in snowy satin 
and crowned with pearls, proved far more 
powerful than the wan face and sad eyes 
of the humble sewing-girl, and she said, 
eagerly :- , 

‘*T will willingly pay you any price for 
your extra work. Anything to be sure of the 
dress in season.” 

A deep blush crimsoned the pale cheek of 
the young girl, and her lip quivered with 
some hidden emotion, but she answered qui- 
etly and somewhat proudly :— 

**I do not wish for a reward; my employer 
will pay me the usual price for my work.’’ 
And, without waiting for areply, she returned 
to her station in the sewing-room, from the 
open door of which she had listened to the 


before. 





conversation between her employer and the 
wife of Ernest Cleveland. 

And now, her good humor all restored, 
Fanny chatted merrily with the talkative 
dressmaker, whose nimble tongue discoursed 
most eloquently upon the various social items 
of the day, while her skilful fingers measured, 
fitted, and basted the various parts of the 
important dress. 

‘*How is Miss Anne, now-a-days?’’ she 
asked, adding, in the same breath, as she 
made a careful incision with the scissors fn 
the region of her companion’s armpit: ‘‘ How 
does that feel now, easy ?’’ 

**Oh, yes, nicely !’’ 

Perhaps the reply was intended for both 
questions ; at least, madam seemed so to un- 
derstand it, for she remarked, pathetically, 
as she flourished the cold steel in somewhat 
dangerous proximity to her customer’s throat, 
in an endeavor to shape the neck just right »~— 

**More comfortable, is she? Poor thing! 
Well, it does seem hard for a young lady like 
her to have that dreadful spinal complaint, 
that will make a poor, feeble thing of her as 
long as she lives. And the worst of it all is,”’ 
she added, rather hesitatingly, as if fearful 
that, notwithstanding her customer’s ready 
familiarity, she might be treading upon for- 
bidden ground, “that she has known what 
it was to be as well and straight and hand- 
some as the best. That must make it seem 
all the harder to her, now.’’ 

As all of the family, even Ernest, had always 
seemed anxious to avoid any reference to thre — 
cause of Anne’s infirmity, Fanny had, with a 
delicacy unusual in her, refrained from ques- 
tioning them upon the subject, but there was 
something in the tone and manner of the gos- 
siping mantuamaker, that excited her curi- 
osity, and she determined, while carefully 
concealing her own ignorance, to find out 
whatever her companion might know of the 
matter. 

‘*Then you knew her before this (she was 
about to say accident, but prudently changed 
the word to one of less significance) this mis- 
fortune happened to her ?”’ 

‘*Oh, yes, indeed! Why, I made the wed- 
ding dress for her that, they say, she keeps 
laid away somewhere, now.’’ 

Fanny started up, eagerly, unable to conceal 
her curiosity and surprise. ‘‘The wedding 
dress!’ she exclaimed, in a tone of unaffected 
astonishment. 
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“Certainly! All the preparations were 
made for the wedding, even to the bridal veil 
and wreath, when—’’ 

‘““Why, Mrs. Cleveland! Is that you?’ 
and Miss Sallie Dashleigh—a tolerably well- 
preserved maiden lady, of more years than 
discretion, and who had been one of the first 
to make the acquaintance of the pretty wife 
of the rich Mr. Cleveland—burst rather un- 
ceremoniously into the room, bringing with 
her 2 cold gust of air from the outer world, 
and @ plentiful shower of snowflakes, that 
fluttered in every direction, as Miss Sallie 
gave a vigorous shake to her voluminous 
skirts, and nodding condescendingly to ma- 
dam, extended the tips of her gloved fingers 
to meet the somewhat reluctantly offered hand 
of Mrs. Cleveland, for, although ordinarily, 
Fanny would have found the society of the 
voluble maiden rather agreeable than other- 
wise, the interruption that her presence neces- 
sarily made in the interesting narrative to 
which she had listened with such eager inte- 
rest was, to say the least, rather unpleasant ; 
but. civility demanded a civil if not a warm 
exterior, and Miss Sallie rattled on in blissful 
unconsciousness of! her companion’s annoy- 
ance and impatience. \‘‘ What a lovely dress 
you will have, Mrs. Cleveland! Why, this 
satin is as thick as a board, and the lace is a 
perfect cobweb!’’ and she sighed, half en- 
viously, as she thought of the old plaid silk 
at home, which, although it had been altered 
and retrimmed at least a dozen times to suit 
the varying fashions, must again do duty in 
the crowded parlors of the Clevelands, on New 
Year’s eve, when it would, of course, seem 
more ancient than ever by contrast with the 
elegant dresses around it. 

‘*But why not stay at home, and thus 
avoid the mortification ?’’ queries some unso- 
phisticated reader. Why, bless your innocent 
heart! such a thing couldn’t be contemplated 
for a moment. What, stay at home! and let 
Mrs. Manners, and Lucy Topknot, and Hetty 
Highfiyer, and all the others think that she 
had no invitation? Why, it would be better 
to go in a tow and linen gown than not to go 
at all. 

Poor Miss Sallie! She was one of the mis- 
tletoes of society that live by clinging to those 
higher and stronger than themselves, grateful 
for the patronage of those who, either from 
real kindness of heart, or, perhaps, natural 





indolence, prefer to endure them rather than 
take the trouble to shake them off. 

Miss Sallie prided herself upon the great 
number of her fashionable acquaintance, many 
of whom would, no doubt, have forgotten her 
entirely, had not her ever ready bow and smile 
served to remind them of her claims wpon their 
politeness and consideration. Many were the 
rebuffs and slights that the poor lady received, 
but which, glancing off from her impenetrable 
armor of self-esteem, always fell to the ground 
perfectly harmless, while the intended viv- 
tim, serenely unconscious of the fell designs 
of her baffled enemies, moved among them 
with an unruffied brow, whose complacency 
nothing could disturb. -Insolence from the 
poor and lowly, Miss Sallie was quick to see 
and reseut; but impoliteness and neglect 
from the rich and powerful, never. Their 
sharpest jokes at her expense were merely 
‘* harmless witticisms, in which they indulged 
on account of their great intimacy with her ;’’ 
while a downright slight was but a proof of 
the easy familiarity that disdains ceremony 
when among intimate friends. 

Unlike many of her sisterhood, Miss Sallie 
frankly acknowledged her lack of personal 
charms, consoling herself by the reflection, 
that the years, whose swift passage had robbed 
her cheek of its earlier bloom, and stolen the 
fire of youth from her eye, had recompensed 
her by a maturity of judgment and taste in 
all matters that might come under her obser- 
vation, from the plaiting of a lace frill to the 
finest effusions of our greatest poets. Under 
this impression, she criticized the most grace- 
ful fancies of the poet’s brain, as coolly and 
with just the same air of patronizing import- 
ance that she would have assumed when re- 
marking to a young friend: ‘‘ My dear, the 
skirt of your dress is just one-quarter of an 
inch too short.’ 

On the present occasion, having made sad 
havoc among the exclamation points, and 
exhausted her stock of adjectives in a vain 
endeavor to express her admiration of the new 
dress, she suddenly changed the conversation 
by drawing from her reticule and holding up 
to view a small but exquisite engraving of 
Longfellow’s Evangeline. ‘‘Isn’t it beauti- 
ful?"’ she asked admiringly, as her companion 
scanned curiously the sweet, sad face, and 
hopeless attitude of this, the poet’s embodied 
dream of woman’s constancy. 
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** Yes, certainly! Very pretty, but rather 
sober face, it seems to me,’’ was the careless 
reply, and Fanny turned to give some parting 
direction to the dressmaker. 

But Miss Sallie could no more endure to see 
her favorites in art unappreciated, than she 
could have done had the slighted one been a 
real living and breathing human being. ‘‘It 
is so expressive,’’ she persisted, in spite of 
the seeming inattention of her auditor, and 
she repeated with real feeling those beautiful 
lines of the New England bard :— 

***Sometimes in charchyards strayed and gazed on the 
crosses and tombstones ; 

Sat by some nameless grave, and thought perhaps in 

its bosom 

He was already at rest; and she longed to slumber 

beside him.’ "’ 

**T don’t see what that poetry has to do 
with it,’’ was the half petulant comment. 
‘*T suppose this is the Eva that it tells about 
in ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ her whole name was 
Evangeline.’’ 

She had spoken rather doubtfully, but she 
was ulprepared for the look of astonishment, 
of horror, that overspread Miss Sallie’s face, 
while even the dressmaker turned away to 
conceal a smile. 

** Another stupid blunder!’’ she thought. 
**I do wish I knew anything!’’ She was, 
though unaware, taking the first step in the 
upward path, by acknowledging and regret- 
ting her own ignorance, but ‘her’ tone was 
one of ill-concealed annoyance, as she said, 
curtly: ‘‘I suppose you never make mistakes, 
Miss Dashleigh, you seem so horrified at 
mine,’’ and she put on an air of insulted dig- 
nity that served to frighten Miss Sallie almost 
out of her senses, and draw from her a perfect 
shower of apologies that, in reality, only 
served to deepen the mortification of her un- 
fortunate listener. 

‘*Why, of course, Ididn’t suppose that you 
was such an ignoramus as not to know who 
Evangeline was, but you took me so by sur- 
prise with your little jest. He! he! he!’ 
and Miss Sallie succeeded in getting off a very 
feeble imitation of a laugh. ‘I shouldn’t, of 
course, be such an idiot as to suppose that 
the wife of Ernest Cleveland could be unac- 
quainted with one of the sweetest poems in 
our language. But I didn’t think, just then. 
I—I forgot, for a moment, who you were. Do, 
pray, excuse my stupidity! Ido believe Iam 
the slowest creature to comprehend a joke 
that ever lived.’’ And the frightened para- 
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site clung—figuratively speaking—with all 
her might to this frail offshoot of the noble 
stock to which she had managed to attach 
herself, so persistently, for years. 

But, in spite of all Miss Sallie’s protesta- 
tions, the young wife returned to her home 
sadly out of humor with herself and the world 
in general. ‘*Oh, dear!’’ she sighed, as she 
sank listlessly into her luxurious easy chair, 
and rested her cheek upon the soft crimson 
velvet. ‘‘I am like the silly jackdaw that 
borrowed the peacock’s plumes, and every 
one that I meet plucks off a feather. I am 
unfit for the place that I oceupy, and I feel it 
more and more every day,’’ and thus musing, 
a feeling of dreary isolation crept over her, 
while tears of mingled mortification and re- 
gret trickled silently down her cheek and 
dropped upon the velvet surface beneath. As 
yet, her emotions were scarcely deeper than 
those of a grieved child, to whom new objects 
of interest would bring temporary forgetful- 
ness and happiness. But even this compara- 
tively light suffering was fast maturing the 
childish mind, and softening the selfish heart. 
A new life was opening before her, for which 
she was in every way unfitted, by her defec- 
tive education, and her indolent, aimless girl- 
hood. She felt her weakness; for the moment, 
most keenly; but where was the remedy? To 
whom could she turn for advice and help? A 
feeling of womanly pride forbade her acknow- 
ledging to her husband this humiliating feeling 
of inferiority, and the same feeling, mingled 
with the meaner emotions of envy and jea- 
lousy, prevented her seeking the advice of 
her new relatives. Surrounded by luxury, 
courted and praised by all outside of -her 
home, and treated with the kindest conside- 
ration by those within, yet it would be diffi- 
cult to imagine a human being more utterly 
friendless and alone than the girl wife of Er- 
nest Cleveland. 

‘If I had only one friend to tell me what to 
do,’’ she sobbed bitterly, as she recalled her 
utterly friendless situation, while the con- 
sciousness that this state of things was but 
the result of her own pride and folly, tended 
in no way to alleviate her distress. 

Who shall say that that scarcely spoken wish 
was not a prayer in the ear of a heart-search- 
ing and merciful God, who was gently guiding 
those young feet through paths of darkness 
and trial to the peaceful heights beyond? 

(To be continued.) 
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NOVELTIES FOR SEPTEMBER. 


BONNETS, COIFFURES, ETC, 


Fig. 1.—Wattean fanchon bonnet, formed 
of fancy puffings of black and white silk. A 


Fig. 1 





wreath of green leaves is laid over the front 
of the bonnet and falls over the strings, a la 
Benoiton. 

Fig. 2.—Bonnet of white crépe, trimmed 
with pipings of blue satin, and dottedewith 





large pearl beads. The crown is arranged to 
simulate a snail-shell. 

Fig. 3.—Pamela bonnet of white crépe, 
bound with scarlet velvet and trimmed with 
tufts of frosted green leaves. The bonnet 
stripgs are caught below the chin with a pearl 








ornament. Benoiton chains of pearl beads 


also fall over the breast. 
Pig. 3. 





Fig. 4.—Turban hat of gray straw, trimmed 


Fig. 4. 





with a long white plume and Benoiton chains 
of jet. 





Fig. 5.—Lamballe bonnet of pointed chip, 
trimmed with white ribbons, long green 
leaves, and a large white bud. 
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Fig. 6 is a bonnet made of white spotted 
tulle, and edged all round with a puffing of 
white silk trimmed in front with wild roses. 
A scarf of white plain tulle is placed over the 
top of the bonnet and fastened on each side 
with a rose. It descends along the cheeks, 
in two ends, crossing over the white ribbon 
strings, and fastened again with a wild rose. 





/Fig. 7.—Bonnet of white chip, trimmed with 
a wreath of frosted green leaves. 
Fig. 8.—Bonnet with Leghorn front and 








Fig. 8. 














fancy crown, formed of green ribbon edged 
with black velvet. The bonnet is also orna- 
Fig. 9. 





mented with a veil of black and white taille, 
canght at the lower edge by a fancy clasp. 
Fig. 9.—Lamballe bonnet of bright blue 








NOVELTIES 


FOR SEPTEMBER. 














crépe, trimmed with blue velvet ribbon and 
Benoiton chains formed of crystal. 

Fig. 10.—Berfditon coiffure, formed of gar- 
lands of roses. The great novelty of this 








coiffure is the necklace of roses, continued 

round the neck from the back of the hair. 
Fig. 11.—Benoiton coiffure, formed of a 

diadem of gold, ornamented with pearls. The 


Fig. 11. 





ehains can fall under the chin or over the 
back of the neck at pleasure. 
Fig. 12.—Bridal wreath, composed of a long 























cordon of flowers, crossed on the back of the 
head, and the ends falling over the shoulders. 





DUCHESS TOILET-TABLE. 
(See full page engraving, page 201.) 





Tue above engraving shows the arrange- 
ment of the table before being covered. See 
description on page 201. 
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DRSIGN IN POINT RUSSE. 
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KNITTED GAITER FOR A CHILD FROM 
THREE TO FIVE YZARS OLD. 
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one and a half ounce of 
Havannah colored wool, one-eizbth ounce of white, one- 


Materials.—For one pair: 


eighth ounce of black fleecy wool ; one skein of colored 
silk; a piece of varnished leather two inches wide and 
six and a half inches long. 

Broiyn at the top of the work with Havan- 
nah; cast on 72 stitches, join it into a round, 
and divide it on four needles. Work 34 rounds, 
alternately two plain and two purl, to form 





ribs. After these ribs, knit 4‘rounds of plain 
stitches. The leg part is now worked with 
white, black, and Havannah wool, and red 
silk. The wool or silk is never cut, because . 
the pattern is repeated regularly. Work 1 
round white plain, 2 rounds white purled, 1 
round Havannah plain, 2 rounds Havannah 
purled, and * 2 rounds white plain, 1 round 
black plain, 1 round black purled, 2 rounds 
with red silk, alternately 1 plain and 1 purled, 
1 silk round quite plain, 1 round black plain, 
1 round black purled, 2 rounds white plain, 
1 round Havannah plain, 2 rounds Havannah 
purled, 1 round white plain, 1 ronnd Havan- 
nah plain, 1 round Havannah purled, 1 round 
white plain, 1 round Havannah plain, 2 rounds 
Havannah purled. Repeat twice from*. After 
having worked 3 rounds with the silk, begin 
the decreasings which are necessary for the 
shape. For these decreasings knit 2 together 
at the beginning and end of each round. This 
decreasing must be repeated 7 times with 3 
rounds between them. After the last repeti- 
tion of the design, work 1 round with red 
silk, and 1 round with black wool, and then 
finish the leg with 2 rounds white plain, 1 
round Havannah plain, 2 rounds Havannah 
purled, 3 rounds Havannah plain, 1 round 
white plain, 2 rounds white purled, 2 rounds 
Havannah purled; decrease twice in the last 
round, and there must be only 56 stitches on 
the needles. Now knit 25 rounds with Ha- 
vannah wool, alternately 2 plain and 2 purled 
stitches. Then make the heel on 26 stitches 
backwards and forwards, and leave the stitches 
on the needle. When the heel is made, work 
as a stocking. Take 11 stitches on each side 
of the heel with the 30 stitches left, and make 
the ribs formed by 2 purl stitches and 2 plain 
stitches always come:on instep; the 
sides of foot must appear plain. 
When sides are finished, complete 
instep first with 22 rows, then with 
8, always knitting 2 last stitches 
together. Work 2 plain white 
rounds, 2 purled white rounds, 1 
round working alternately 1 plain 
stitch and 1 purled, then 1 plain Havannah 
round, and the gaiter is finished. 
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CHILD’S BOOT IN WHITE PIQUE. 


Tus style of boot or short gaiter is very 
much the fashion, and looks particularly neat 
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and pretty for children. It is made of white 
piqué, lined and quilted; each part of the 
boot is bound with fine white braid. It is 
fastened at the side with round pearl buttons, 


and a rosette of white gimp cord finished off 
with tassels is placed at the top in front. 





KNITTED OVERBOOT. 


Take four needles, No. 10, steel or ivory, 
and cast on 19 stitches on two and 18 on the 
third. This shoe is knitted in rounds like a 
stocking. Work 2 plain and 2 purled for as 
many rows as is approved of for the height in 
the leg above the instep, then begin to in- 
| erease by knitting the last stitch in the com- 
mon way, still leave it on the pin, knit it 
again from back part of loop (this being the 
only way to increase without a hole). The 
increasing should always be done on both 
sides of the two knitted stitches. When you 
have increased 20 stitches on each side, knit 
20 rounds in the same way, 2 
purled and 2 plain alternately, 
as the rest of the boot has been 
worked. It must be finished by 
knitting the two sides together, 
with the increasing stitches to 
the front. In three thread white 





| fleecy this makes a very nice warm and soft 


overboot. A cork sole can be sewn on, ora 
| more substantial one affixed by a shoemaker. 
Four-ply fleecy makes a thicker and firmer boot. 





RICH BRAIDING PATTERN. 
SUITABLE FOR SILK, CLOTH, OR PIQUE. 
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FANCY APRON, 
(See Description, opposite page.) 





IRISH GUIPURE. 
(See Deseription, opposite page.) 
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FANCY APRON. 

(See engraving, page 256.) “© 
Ts apron may be made in silk, alpaca, or 
Holland. Silk trimmed with a ruche of the 
same, and stitched by the sewing machine, 
with colored silk, and the design worked in 
colored braid, will make a very stylish apron. 
Alpaca will be less costly, and look very well. 
Holland, braided with scarlet, and the ruche 
stitched with scarlet ingrain cotton, will make 

a serviceable apron for morning wear. 





IRISH GUIPURE. 
(See engraving, page 256.) 

Tuts style of work is highly appreciated as 
a trimming; and, besides, is found applicable 
to many articles of ladies’ toilets, such as 
cuffs, sleeves, collars, lappets, jichus, pocket- 
handkerchiefs, etc. No great skill is required 
to produce it—simply neatness and patience. 
The design is first drawn on strong, but not 
too clear, mull muslin; it is then traced out 
with coarse cotton, and afterwards overcast, 
the connecting links being worked in button- 
hole stitch. The holes are either formed with 
a stiletto, orcut away with a fine pointed pair 
of scissors as the work progresses. Our de- 
sign is applicable to trimming either under- 
linen or children’s frocks. 





DESIGN FOR A NETTED TIDY. 
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Tue pattern is to be darned in. 





A FOOT CUSHION. 

Materials.—Green plush, canvas, wool and silks of 
different colors, leather, and gimp. 

Tus is a very elegant drawing-room cush- 
ion. The upper part is made of green plush, 
with a diamond-shaped piece of Berlin work 
in the centre; the under part is of brown 
leather or morocco. Any pattern most agree- 
able to the worker can be placed in the centre. 
A narrow edging of black gimp, lace, or 
fringe, is put on round the border. The han- 
dles and tassels are of rich green silk gimp. 





A FOOT.CUSHION. 
(See Deseription above.) 
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Receipts, €e. 





POTATOES. 


We wil! assume that the art of boiling a ‘tatwris already 
acquired, and will impart to our readers a few cunning 
ways of dressing that noble tubercle, so as to relieve the 
monotony of having it always sent up in one form. 

What are called mashed potatoes should, to be properly 
made, be passed through a hair sieve, and then stirred up 
in a saucepan with milk, butter, and salt; by this process 
you avoid coming upen pieces of hard potato, like flints 
in a chalk-pit. 

Another simpler mode is to pass the potatoes through 
the sieve, and, before they have time to cool, put them 
into a vegetable dish, with a lump of butter under them, 
keeping them hot till the time of serving. 

With some dishes fried potatoes are de rigueur. To 
fry them well you imust attend to the following points: 
Plenty of fat. Wait till the fat is very hot before you 
throw them in. Let them be thoroughly dry, for, if at all 
damp, they will never be properly crisp. When they 
have got a fine golden tinge, take them out and lay them 
on a piece of blotting paper before the fire, giving them a 
good sprinkling of salt. Do not attempt to fry boiled po- 
tatoes; they must be raw, and you can cut them either in 
dices the thickness of a shilling, or in pieces about the 
size of a French bean and the length of the potato. 

Boiled potatoes can be warmed up by frying, and one 
very good way is to fry some shalots or onions, and, 
when they begin to take color, throw in the potatoes 
anyhow, and keep turning them until warm. 

Cold mashed potatoes make excellent little side dishes, 
the simpiest of which is this: Stir an egg or two with 
your potatoes ; add a few finely-powdered spices, pepper 
and salt to taste, and some minced parsley; mix well, 
and roll the mixture into balls, or any shape you like; 
cover with fine bread-crums, fry a nice golden color, and 
serve garnished with fried parsley. This dish can be va- 
ried ad infinitum, by either inserting in the middle of 
each ball, or incorporating with the mixture, any of the 
following: The flesh of fowls or game, any kind of fish, 
lobsters, crabs, ete., all finely minced. If you have some 
very rich stock, moisten the minced meat or fish with it, 
and your dish will be improved; only, in that case, you 
must put a small portion of the mixture in each ball, and 
not mix it up with the potatoes. The above combinations 
can be erected into a more imposing dish by placing the 
minced fish or meat in a pie dish, and covering over with 
potatoes, then baking until the top is of the desired color ; 
in this case, however, a regular ragout should be made 
for the animal part of the dish, and the potatoes only play 
second fiddle. 

A favorite way of dressing potatoes is this: Cut them up 
into quarters; rub a saucepan with a piece of garlic, put 
into ita goodly piece of butter, and when it is melted throw 
in your potatoes; add a very little water, pepper and 
salt, and asmall quantity of grated nutmeg ; let the whole 
simmer till done, and, before serving, add some minced 
parsley and a little lemon-juice. Cooked in this way 
they can be eaten as a separate dish, which, by the by, is 
the only way to eat vegetables, iastead of eating them 
with meat. 

Boiled potatoes cut up into quarters, and with a white 
sauce, with minced parsley put over them, make a very 
nice dish. 

A delicious way of cating new potatoes is to put them 





into a saucepan with plenty of butter ; toss them about 
until done, sprinkling with salt, and serving very hot. 

What are talled baked potatoes—an operation which 
consists in puiting them under a joint that is roasting— 
are simply a libel on the above, and the only greater 
abomination that I know of is when both meat and pota- 
toes are put into the oven. 

It is not a bad way, however, to cook a potato to put it 
into an oven, or under hot ashes, in its skin or jacket, as 
some people call it by way of being facetious; but this 
method is hardly advisable for a dinner party. 

With potatoes a most excellent good, sweet dish can be 
made. It is made thus: Boil and pass through a hair 
sieve three or four potatoes; stir to them powdered sugar 
and the yeiks of two eggs; add a few drops of essence of 
vanille, or any other essence: beat up the whites of the 
two eggs into a froth, mix quickly and thoroughly with 
the pudding, pour into a shape (previously buttered and 
bread-crummed), and bake in a quick oven for twenty 


’ minutes or less. This will be found a very effective dish. 


The only difficulty about it is the timing of the cooking 
thereof, as it requires to be taken up to table as soon as it 
is done, and the cook must know her company well to be 
able to judge how long they will take over the previous 
dishes. The preparing of this dish is very good practice for 
making souffés ; and, in fact, if less potatoes are used and 
more eggs, you produce, without knowing it, a souffé of 
pommes de terre, as it is called. 


CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 


Jetty Cake.—To three well-beaten eggs add one cup of 
powdered sugar, one of flour; stir well, and add one tea- 
spoonful of cream of tartar, half a teaspoonfal of saleratus 
dissolved in three teaspoonfuls of water. Bake in two 
pie-pans, spread as even as possible. Have ready a 
towel, and as soon as done, turn the cake on it, bottom 
side up, then spread evenly with jelly, roll up quickly, 
and wrap in a towel. . 

Frenca Crvstarp.—Take one quart of milk, flavor it 
with the peel of about half a small lemon, pared very 
thin, and sweetened to taste with white sugar. Boil it, 
and leave it to get quite cold. Then blend with it three 
tablespoonfuls of fine flour, and two eggs well beaten. 
Simmer it until it is of the proper thickness, stirring it the 
whole time. Pour into cups, or a custard dish. 


Sanp Tarts.—One teacup of butter, one and a half of 
sugar, two well-beaten éggs, half a teaspoonful of sale- 
ratus, three teaspoonfuls of water, flour to make them 
stiff enough to roll out thin ; cut them out with a tumbler. 
Bathe the top with the white of an egg, and sprinkle on 
sugar. They will keep well for foar or five months. 


A Very Goop Puppine.—Beat lightly the yelks of ten 
eggs and the whites of six, with three-quarters of a pound 
of sugar, the rind of au orange or two lemons grated, six 
and a half ounces of flour; add one pint of boiling milk. 
When nearly cold, mix in the eggs and-sugar, and add 
a wineglassful of brandy, and half a pound of melted 
butter. Bake it an hour and a quarter, and turn it out. 


Oxrorp Duwp.ines.—Mix well together the following 
ingredients: Two ounces of grated bread, four ounces of 
currants, four ounces of shred suet, a tablespoonful of 
sifted sugar, a little allxpice, and plenty of grated lemon- 
peel. Beat up well two eggs, add a little milk, and divide 
the mixture into five dumplings. Fry them in batter a 
light-brown color, and serve them with wine sauce, 


Poitsn TARTLETS.—Roll some good puff-paete out thin. 
and cut it into two and a half inch squares; brush each 
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square over with the white of an egg, then fold down the 
corners, so that they all meet in the middle of each piece 
of paste; slightly press the two pieces together, brush 
them over with the egg, sift over sugar, and bake in a 


nice quick oven for about a quarter of an hour. When 
they are done, make a little hole in the middle of the paate, 
and fill it up with apricot jam, marmalade, or red currant 
jelly. 

A Deticate Dessert.—Lay half a dozen crackers in a 
tureea, pour on enough boiling water to coverthem. In 
a few moments they will be swollen to three or four times 
their original size. Now grate loaf sugar aud a little nut- 
meg over them, and dip on enough sweet cream to make 
a nice sauce, and you will have a simple and delicious 
dessert that will rest lightly on the stcmach—and it is 
easily prepared. Leave out the cream, and it is a valu- 
able receipt for “‘ sick-room cookery.’’ 


BanBury CAkes.—Three pounds of flour, one pound of 
butter, three-quarters of a pound of currants, one table- 
spoonful of yeast, half a pound of milk, three-quarters of 
a pound of sugar, essence of lemon. Rub the butter inte 
the flour, and, after adding the milk and yeast, which 
should be previously mixed and just warmed in a sauce- 
pao over the fire, roll itintoathin paste. Cut the paste 
in squares and fold each square in the form of a puff; then 
divide the currants, which should be scalded and mixed 
with the sugar into as many equal portions as there are 
squares of paste; put one of the portions and a drop of 
essence of lemon into the middle of each cake, pinch the 
edges together, and bake quickly in a hot oven. 


Cottage Puppine.—A pound and a quarter of flour, 
fourteen ounces of suet, a pound and a quarter of stoned 
raisins, four ounces of currants, five of sugar, a quarter 
pound of potatoes smoothly mashed, half a nutmeg, a 
quarter teaspoonful of ginger, the same of salt, and of 
cloves in powder; mix the ingredients thoroughly, add 
four well beaten eggs with a quarter pint of milk, tie the 
pudding in a well-floured cloth, and boil it for four hours. 


Lemon Piz.—The juice and rind of one lemon, one cup 
of sugar, the yelks of two eggs, three tablespoonfuals of 
flour, milk to fill the plate; line the plate with paste ; 
pour in this custard, and bake till it is done; beat the 
whites of two eggs, add four tablespoonfuls of powdered 
sugar, spread over the pie, and brown lightly in the 
oven. 


APPLES. 

Apps Sovrris.—Stew the apples with a little lemon- 
peel; sweeten them, then lay them pretty high round the 
inside ofa dish. Make a custard of the yelks of twoeggs, 
a little cinnamon, sugar, and milk. Let it thicken overa 
slow fire, but not boil; when ready, pour it in the inside 
of the apple. Beat the whites of the eggs to a strong 
froth, and cover the whole. Throw over it a good deal 
of pounded sugar, and brown it ofa fine brown. 

APPLE IN JELLY.—Peel and quarter some good apples, 
and takeout thecore. Cook them with just waterenough 
to cover them, some slices of lemon, and clarified sugar, 
until they are soft. Take out the pieces of apple with 
great care, not to break the pieces, and arrange them in 
the jars. Then boilthe syrup until it will jelly, aad pour 
it over the pieces of apple. ° 


To Preserve AppLes.—Pare and weigh ten pounds of 
apples, put them into a pan to stew with one pint of water: 
when all are dissolved, put inthe same weight of pound 
sugar, two ounces of ground ginger, with the juice and 
grated rind of four or five lemons ; let it boil rather more 








than half an hour, stirring it all the time, then put it into 
small jars or shapes. 


BorLeD APPLE Puppine.—Make a butter-crust, or a suet 
one, using for a moderate-sized pudding from throe-quar- 
ters to one pound of flour, with the other ingredients in 
proportion. Butter a basin; line it with some of the 
paste; pare, core, and cut the apples*into slices, and fill 
the basin with these; add sugar to taste, favor with 
lemon-peel and juice, and cover with crust; pinch the 
edges together, flour the cloth, place it over the pudding, 
tie it securely, and put it into plenty of fast-boiling water. 
Let it boil from one and a half to two and a half hours, 
according to the size; then turn it out of the basin, and 
send it to table quickly. Apple puddiugs may also be 
boiled in a cloth without a basin; but, when mede in this 
way, must be served without the least delay, as the crust 
so soon becomes heavy. Apple pudding is a very conve- 
nient dish to have when the dinner hour is rather uncer- 
tain, as it does not spoil by being boiled an extra hour ; 
care, however, must be taken to keep it well covered 
with water all the time, and not to allow it to stop boiling. 


ApPLE MaRMALADE.—This is a useful thing to make, as 
it may be put aside for future use, and will keep a long 
time. Pare, core, and cut your apples into small pieces, 
put them into water with a little lemon-juice to keep them 
white; take them out after a short time and drain them. 
Weigh, and put them intoa stewpan with an equal quan- 
tity of sugar, a stick of cinnamon, and the juice of a lemon. 
Place the stewpan over a brisk fire, and cover it. When 
the apples are pulped, stir the mixture until it becomes of 
a proper consistency, and put the marmalade into pots. 


Apple JeLty.—Take apples of any kind that are fully 
grown and juicy, but not quite ripe; cut them into quar- 
ters or slices, without peeling or coring ; put them intw 
a preserving-pan, and cover well with water. Let it boil 
very slowly for three or four hours, until the apples are 
perfectly soft; then strain and beat through a hair sieve, 
so that nothing but the parings and cores remain; put 
the pulp and juice into another fine sieve; set it over a 
vessel to drain until the next day, when the liquid will be 
found quite clear. Add to each quart a pound and a half 
of lump sugar; let it boil quickly between twenty and 
thirty minutes, and, as the scum rises, take it off. If the 
apples are not very acid, a lemon, cut in slices and boiled 
with them, will be found an improvement. 


RULES FOR WASHING. 


Except woollens and colored clothes, all other kinds 
should be put to soak over night, the very dirty parts 
having soap rubbed on them. If you use a washing-fluid, 
it is usually mixed in the soaking water; if you use no 
wash mixture, the next morning wring out the clothes, 
apd proceed to wash them carefully through two warm 
waters; then boil them in clean water rather briskly, but 
not longer than halfan hour. Wash them out of the boil, 
rinse through two waters. The last rinse water should 
have a delicate tinge of blue, likewise a small quantity of 
starch for all cottons or linens; reserve those you wish 
stiffer for the last and mix more starch in the water. Shirt 
bosoms and collars, skirts, in short, anything you wish 
very stiff, should be dipped while dry. Swiss and other 
thin muslins and laces are dipped in starch while dry, 
and then clapped with the hands until in a right condi- 
tion to iron. Calicoes, brilliants, and lawns of white 
grounds, are washed like any other white material, omit- 
ting boiling, until the yellow tinge they acquire makes it 
absolutely necessary. Unbleached cottons and linens fol- 
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low the white clothes through the same waters, but must 
in no case be boiled with them, as they continually dis- 
charge a portion of their color, and so discolor the white 


clothes, Calicoes, colored lawns, and colored cottons, 
and linens generally are washed through two suds and 
two rinsing waters, starch being used in the last, as all 
clothes look better,and keep clean longer if a little stif 
fened. Many calicoes will spot if soap is rubbed on them ; 
they should be washed in a lather simply. A spoonful of 
ox-gall to a gallon of water will set the colors of almost 
any goods soaked in it previous to washing. A teacup of 
lye in a bucket of water will improve the color of black 
Nankeen should lay in the lye awhile before 
being washed ; the lye sets the color. A strong clean tea 
of common hay will preserve the color of those French 
linens so much used in summer by both sexes. Vinegar 
in the rinsing water, for pink or green calicoes, will 
brighten them. Pearlash answers the same end for purple 
and blue. Flannels should be washed through two suds 
and one rinsing water; each water should be as hot as 
the hand can bear, unless you wish to thicken the flannel. 
Flannels washed in lukewarm water will soon become 
like fulled cloth. Colored and white flannels must be 
washed separately, and by no means after cotton or linen, 
as the lint from these goods adheres to the flannel. There 
should be a little blue in the rinsing water for white 
flannel. Allow your flannels to freeze after washing in 
winter. 


goods. 


CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 


Myrrt_e sends us the following five receipts :— 


Frenca Roiis.—Work one pound of butter into a pound 
of flour; put to it one beaten egg, two tablespoonfuls of 
yeast, one teaspoonful of salt, and as much warm milk 
as will make a soft dough; strew flour over it; cover 
it with a cloth and set it in a warm place foran hour or 
more, until light; flour your hands well; make it in 
small rolls; bake in a quick oven. 


Oxton Pickis.—Peel nice large onions and, when 
peeled, lay them in a jar; take cider vinegar, place it on 
the stove to boil, and put into it cloves, cinnamon, all- 
spice, and as many other spices as are liked; when the 
vinegar is boiling hot, pour it over the onions and leave 
it stand twelve hours; pour the vinegar off from the 
onions, heat again toa boiling heat and pour over the 
onions as before; proceed in like manner till the vinegar 
is heated and poured over the onions for three times, when 
they will be ready for use. 


Caicxen SALAD.—Mince the white meat of a chicken 
fine, or pull it in bits; chop the white parts of celery; 
prepare a salad dressing thus: rub the yelks of hard 
boiled eggs smooth with a spoon, put to each yelk a tea- 
spoonfal of made mustard, half as much salt, a table- 
spoonfal of oilj @nd a wineglass of strong vinegar; put 
the celery on a large dish ; lay thechicken on that; then 
Lettuce ent small, in the place 
Cut the whites of -he eggs in 


pour it over the dressing. 
of celery, may be used. 
rings to garnish the salad. 

Frexcn Tea Carkes.—Beat ten eggs to a high froth ; 
dissolve half ateaspoonfal of cream of tartar in hot water, 
and let it stand to cool; then put it with the eggs, and 
beat them for ten minutes; add four ounces of powdered 
loaf sugar and the same of fine flour; put the mixture in 
square tins, and bake in a quick oven. 


Deticate Cake.—One pound of flour, one pound of 
sugar, one half pouad of butter, the whites of ten eggs. 











A Lapy asks for a receipt for cleaning ice pitchers, and 
removing the unpleasant smell produced by the water 
being shut up in them. 


Dear Sir: In the June number of the Lapy’s Boox I 
see an inquiry for instructions for knitting the heels of 
stockingsdouble. In knitting the heel on the wrong side 
take off every other stitch vn to the needle without kuit- 
tiag it. In the same manner the toes can be knit double 
by taking off every second stitch, without knitting, on 
every other round. 

Atmonp CusTtarp CAke.—Four eggs separated, four 
tablespoonfuls of white sugar, one pound of almonds 
blanched and eut fine, one pint of sour cream ; flavor with 
extract of vanilla; put in the whites of the eggs last. 
Mix as thick as sponge-cake batter, and put between lay- 
ers of cake as for jelly cake. Mrs. T. E. B. 


A Susscriser, who has used the remedy for two years, 
informs us that sage leaves strewed on the shelves of 
closets, etc., will prevent red and black ants from coming 
there. 

“A Constant Reaper” wishes to know how to get 
clear of black roaches. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


PRESERVING Eoas.—In order to keep weil they must be 
perfectly fresh when packed. Take a stone pot which 
will hold from two to three gallons; pack the eggs close 
—sharp end down; take unslaked lime one pint, salt one 
pint ; dissolve in sufficient water to cover the eggs. When 
cold pour over. Be sure that the egys do not float. They 
will keep all the year 

To fatten fowls in a short time, mix together ground 
rice well scalded with milk, and add some coarse sugar. 
Feed them with this in the daytime, but not too much at 
once; let it be pretty thick. 


WHITEWASH THAT WILL Not Rvs Orr.—Slake the lime 
in the usual way. Mix one gill of four with a little cold 
water, taking care to beat out all the lumps; then pour 
on boiling water enough to thicken it to the consistency 
of common starch when boiled for use. Pour it while hot 
into a bucket of the slacked lime, and add one pound of 
whitening. Stir all well together. A little “ blue water” 
made by squeezing the indigo bag, or a little pulverized 
indige mixed with water, improves it. 


Povtrry should have as much green food as possible. 
Odd lettuce leaves, or cabbage, lilac, or leaves of any 
other tree or shrub, and, if possible, a grass plot to scratch 
aboutin. They should also have plenty of clean water, 
and clean straw in their nests. 

To Crean Gotp Corp.—Spirits of wine and cream of 
tartar is the best thing to clean gold cord. 


To Cugan Stiver.—Silver plate should be cleaned with 
prepared whiting made into a thin paste by a little spirits 
of wine, and a little water; this mixture should be care- 
fully rubbed over with a chamois leather afterwards, and 
the plate enveloped in green baize bags, and if keptina 
dry place in a good box, it will be fit for use at ary time, 
merely requiring to be carefully dusted when taken out 
of the bags. 

To Maks A Strove Paste.—Rosin finely powdered, and 
mixed with the paste while upon the fire, will dissolve 
and amalgamate if properly managed. 

An ointment for scurf in the heads of infants may be 
mde of lard, two ounces; sulphuric acid, diluted, two 
drachms; rub them together, and anoint the head once a 
day. 











HOME PASTIMES. 


Wuart pleasure breathes forth from the phrase! There 
is something agreeavle at all times in the thought of 
pastimes; but most especially when linked with the pre- 
cious word Home. Enjoyments of this sort are usually 
more simple in their nature, more innocent in their kind, 
more domestic in their character than any others. 

Then their influence is he@ithfal morally and physi- 
cally, refining, softening, cheering. Intellect may often 
de developed, the powers of thought strengthened, the 
play of wit and fancy encouraged, and a readiness and 
facility of expression cultivated through many of these 
games, the primary object of which is, merely to supply 
amusement to the home circle where all may share 

Their effect also in producing happiness and harmony 
should not be overlooked. It may often happen that dif- 
fering views in the family circle, on some point, where 
all feel strengly, give rise to excited debate, words are 
spoken, expressions used, and feelings called forth, which 
mar the perfect concord, that should ever exist in that 
“kingdom of the heart’’—the Home. At such moments, 
or to avoid such moments, some sprightly game, plea- 
santly introduced, will bind all the members in one, by 
the bond of a common enjoyment, occupy, interest, and 
please. 

This is no trifling matter. Each member has an influ- 
ence in the circle of his own home, and it ig his and her 
duty so to exert it, that, as quaint old George Herbert 
says, the other'‘members may ‘‘ want and wish your’pleas- 
ing presence still.’’ 

We include in the word ‘‘ Pastimes,’’ not only all out- 
door amusements, such as boating, sailing, swimming, 
riding, driving ; games of ball, cricket, croquet, and arch- 
ery, but also in-door amusements, which have more effect 
upon the mind than body. The game of chess is to many 
persons very fascinating, and is valuable as a mental ex- 
ercise; but to those who take it up as a relaxation from 
severer studies, it is scarcely beneficial, it requires too 
much effort. The mind, after a prolonged strain, like a 
tightly-strung bow, should be entirely unbent for a short 
time, and some lighter game, combining, if possible, phy- 
sical and mental amusement, will be of infinitely greater 
service. 

The importance of this change of exercise is far better 
understood by the English than with us; when they rest 
from study or work they do it thoroughly; and at all 
times use far more physical exertion than we do. The 
result is seen by a comparison of their House of Parlia- 
ment and our House of Representatives. In the former 
may be seen strong, hearty, vigorous men, whose silvered 
heads tell how the snows of Time have whitened them ; 
yet these men are strong, intellectually, morally, and 
physically; in the latter are found men as earnest, as 
strong, mentally and morally, in many instances, yet 
neither hearty nor vigorous physically; but anxious, 
capricious, and too often feeble and failing in bodily 
strength. 

Why is this? Why—but that in yielding everything 
to the claims of mind, they have forgotten that they also 
had a body, which, as if in revenge for the cruel neglect 
inflicted upon it, asserts itself by weakening that very 
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mind, and destroying those very powers to which itself 
was sacrified in earlier days. 

Depend upon it, the body will right itself at last! The 
great jaw of compensation runs through all life, and no 
one can violate the duty of preserving bodily health, for 
the sake of acquiring wealth, or even for mental attain- 
ments, without finding—perhaps too iate—bis fatal error 
in so doing. 

The nope that a chance word of ours may have some 
influence jin this matter on mothers, who wish for their 
sons a long and distinguished career of active usefuiness, 
leads us to urge the necessity tor greater care in home re- 
creations upon our readers; and business men and those 
engaged in professional or political life would do well to 
consider that there is a time for family enjoyment and for 
pleasant pastimes, whick they should not neglect, if for no 
other reason than that their valuable talents and services 
may be the longer preserved for their country and for 
those they love, support. and protect. 

Charades, Tableaux Vivants, and various games of this 
class, give scope to variety of inventions; taste and re- 
finement of manners are cultivated as well as fancy and 
ingenuity. With regard to Tableaux Vivants, we would 
refer to a very interesting volume,* in which any family. 
may find many valuabie suggestions for this beautiful 
and attractive amusemeat, as well 1s excellent sugges- 
tions of numerous suvjects for pictures. 

There are few if any home recreations that combine so 
much literary culture and artistic taste with their plea- 
surable enjoymeants as these scenic displays; the prepa- 
rations afferding often equal if oot greater merriment 
than the actual performance, Then ingenuity, skill, in- 
vention, taste, and judgment are all called into exercise ; 
and the social feelings are harmonized and improved by 
the good temper and good manners each one is required 
to bring to the general enjoyment. 

All such pleasures have a good influence. A hearty 
laugh is often more useful than any medicine, and every- 
thing which creates innocent enjoyment has an important 
bearing upon the young, 

We would specially urge upon parents to enceurage 
home amusements for the sake of promoting, at the same 
time, the moral and physical health of their children, and 
keeping their hearts centered in the enjoyment of domestic 
life. 


LAUGHTER. 


‘“‘A MERRY heart doeth good like medicine,"’ said the 
wise king; and our Saviour spoke of laughter as asso- 
ciated with the highest spiritual felicity: “ Blessed are ye 
that weep now, for ye shall langh."’ 

Laughter, as evidence of a joyful tone of feeling, is one 
of the sweeter modes of giving happiness in domestic life 
as well as in social gatherings. A happy, hearty, health- 
ful laugh, who has not felt its enlivening influences? It 
comes to the sad and careworn like a burst of sunshine 
over a dark, dreary waste; and their landscape of life 
catches the beams of joy and beauty. Even the sick are 
often cheered and strengthened by the glad laugh of a 





* Home Pastimes: or, Tableaux Vivants. By J. H. 
(See Literary Notices, page 265 ) 
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friendly greeting, and find permanent benefit in the new 
hopes thus awakened. 

The laughter of childhood is far sweeter than the tones 
of Jenny Lind; the former is the expression of happiness 
innocent and joyfal as life in Eden before sin had entered ; 
while the latter come to us laden with long years of study 
and strife for their perfecting, and purchased by the hear- 
ers with cost and care that they can often ill afford. 

And “the laugh of a woman,"’ when it welis up from 
a pure, loving heart; but we will borrow the description 
of a masculine pen. 

“Tae Lavon or A WomaN.—A woman has no natural 
gift more bewitching than a sweet laugh. It is like the 
sound of flutes on the water. It leaps from her in a clear, 
sparkling rill; and the heart that hears it feels as if bathed 
in a cool, exhilarating spring. Have you ever pursued 
an unseen fugitive through trees. Jed on by a fairy laugh 
—now here, now there, now lost. now found? We have; 
and we are pursuing that wandering voice to this day. 
Sometimes it comes to us in the midst of care, or sorrow, 
or irksome business, and then we turn away and listen, 
and hear it ringing through the room like a silver bell, 
with power to scare away the evil spirits of the mind. 
How much we owe to that sweet laugh! It turns the 
prose to poetry; it flings showers of sunshine over the 
darkness of the wood in which we aré travelling: it 
touches with light even our sleep, which is no more the 
image of death, buat is consumed with dreams that are 
the shadows of immortality.”’ 


HOME GOVERNMENT. 


“ Honor thy father and thy mother” stands as the first 
commandment in buman relations, the preceding four re- 
ferring to God only and the duties we owe to His Divine 
Authority. And then this fifth command has a promise 
annexed for obedience, as though our Heavenly Father 
would leave no means untried to draw the human mind 
to the importance of obedience to this holy law. 

We cannot but regard the fashion, which has sprung 
up in our religious literature chiefly, of portraying im- 
maculate infants instructing their parents as a most dan- 
gerous experiment for improving household morals. 

Should the case occur in real life where a child sees the 
errors of father or mother and feels compelled to array 
himself or herself against parental authority, the instance 
is sad, and one upon which we should prefer not to dwell 
or hold up as an example for childhood. But we find 
such instances selected by popular writers, seemingly as 
the rule in our land, till we have come to fear lest if chil- 
dren, who read these books, follow the teachings of the 
writers, instead of honoring their parents they should 
strive to make their parents—if not honor them, at least 
admit their superiority. 

All such teaching or exemplifying is mischievous in its 
tendency ; it lowers that reverence for parental authority 
which should be carefully instilled into the mind of every 
child; u suggests to them also the idea of setting up their 
own opinions, instead of receiving the views of those older 
and wiser than themselves, and, moreover, their Divinely 
appointed teachers; and this annihilates the virtue of 
humility. 

A child's duty to a mother is not dependent upon the 
character of that mother. The command is not, ** Honor 
thy father and thy mother, ¢/ they shall seem to thee worthy 
of honor.” The Word of God ieaves no contingencies. 
Obedience may be more difficult, respect more of outward 
form than the spontaneous feeling of the heart, when the 
actions of the parent do not correspond with goodness nor 
command the reverence of his or her children. But tt 
must be borne in mind that the daties of children are in- 
volved in the human relationship which God has estab- 
lished for family life, and, therefore, those duties remain 





always in force, no matter what the parents may be or 
may do. 

We must not be understood to mean that children may 
disebey the laws of God, even should «n earthly parent 
so command his or her child; but we do mean that such 
an issue should not be brought lightly, as it is by some 
writers, in works designed for children. We think a far 
happier aud holier influence would be exerted on the 
minds of the young by presenting the mother as she should 
be, as we firmly believe the great majority of mothers are 
now employed—doing their duties as well as they know 
how and have the means to do their work. 


American mothers are, as the rule, patterns of self-sacri- 
fice; and although many may err in judgment or from 
ignorance of the best way of training their children, yet 
this is on the side of indulgence, a failing which the little 
ones are not likely to criticize. Therefore these stories of 
selfish, severe, stern-willed mothers are unnatural and 
false; not, perhaps, in individua: instances. Such an evil 
woman may live in the form _* a high-bred, cultured 
lady, or in that of a hard-working housewife, but we 
never in our long experience met with this ugly specimen 
of womankind. And we do know many, many women, 
whose beautiful examples of unselfish, tender love and 
care in their households, show how their lives and teach- 
ings are the basis of that belief in moral goodness which 
leads their children onward in the way of true faith, and 
hope, and love. 

We feel strongly interested in this matter, because these 
popular writers are chiefly ladies of marked abilities, and, 
of course, supposed to know how to describe women and 
children. Moreover, their mora) influence is always in- 
tended for good in other points, and so we have no doubt 
of their sincere belief in their own theories, Yet, as most 
of these writers are single women, and those who are 
married have had no children, they seem strangely to have 
fallen into error concerning the law of the fifth command- 
ment, ‘‘ Honor thy father and thy mother; that thy days 
may be long upon the Jand which the Lord thy God giveth 
thee.”’ 

We entreat them to reflect on the great influence for 
good or for evil which they wield in their pens; and that 
their works are fast raising up a class of imitators who 
may, or rather must do incaleulable harm, all the more 
for the mingling of trath and right in their stories. 


Another blemish in some of these works we would no- 
tice with regret, is the constant use of slang phrases, 
which many of our feminine writers put into the mouths 
of children, the boys especially, thus indirectly indorsing 
its practice among intelligent families. 

It may often be thoughtlessly employed from habit or 
early associations; but the effect is to lower the mind and 
taste. The young should be carefully trained to accuracy 
of expression, and the best mode of putting their thoughts 
inte the best words. There is a far deeper effect upon the 
moral character than many good people are aware of, 
from the habitual use of slang. Refinement of language 
falls first; but not less surely refinement of mind, of 
thought, and of feeling falls also into the ruins caused by 


corrupt speech. Some one has significantly said: “Slang | 


is the shibbvleth of sin ;’’ and it is notorious that persons 


congregated together in vice and crime always use these 


slang modes of expression to each other. 

Remember this, we beg, you who are teaching the 
young by your written sentiments. 
simple and natural, it should be easy to comprehend ; 
but do keep it free from vulgarities and the slang which 
may cover sin. 


Your style may be i 
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ORDER, 


“Orper is Heaven's first law,’’ said Pope, who was the 
great moral poet of hisage; he might have as truly added 
that in the conducting of human affairs this law is indis- 
pensable to the perfecting of whatever we would do well. 
System is as necessary in the household as in the State. 
There are, probably, more errors, evils, and sufferings, 
arising in family life from this neglect of proper order, 
than from all the perversities of temper or real intentions 
of wrong-doing. 

It becomes, therefore, of the highest importance to set 
forth examples of this great virtue, whenever we have the 
photograph of a mvdel, and such a one is now im our 
hands, in the character of one of the Foundresses of Me- 
thodism. Mrs. Susanna Wesley has left an example of 
household excellency, framed and set in this law of order, 
which, for its perfectness and good results, has never been 
equalled, except in the Divine history of the “virtuous 
woman.” 

We gave in our last “ Table’’ a summary of “ The Wo- 
men of Methodism,’’ and have not room here for more 
particulars of individual character. In some future num- 
ber we shall attempt to set the example of Mrs. Wesley 
in its true significance before our readers. 





NOTES AND NOTICES. 


Vassar Cotnece! ! ! Our first note is one of exclama- 
tions, which, fally interpreted, mean that, on the 25th of 
June last, the Trustees of Vassar Colleve, at their annual 
meeting, voted unanimously to drop the term ‘‘ Femate”’ 
from the title of that Institution! ! ! 

Therefore, in our gratitude to the Trustees for this true 
chivalric deed of honor to the Name or Woman, we give 
three cheers (exclamations): the other three express our 
joy that the blot of animality is removed from this great 
Institution for Young Ladies, and our hope that all simi- 
lar institutions in our country, having this blot now on 
their names, will soon fullow the good example of Vassan 
CoLLEGs. 





Woman's Unton Miaston Socrety, Erc.—Those of our 
readers who were interested in this Scciety when it was 
formed in 1861, will be glad to learn of its good success. 
The plan was to unite American women of all Christian 
evangelical denominations, in an association for raising 
funds to send and support single women as missionaries 
to teach the women of heathen lands and qualify them 
for native Bible readers, thus carrying tne Gospel and 
Christian civilization into heathen households. 

The Parent Society was established in New York, our 
**Philadelphia branch” and the “ Bostoa auxiliary” all 
united in working together for the last five years. The 
results are that we now have four American ladies mis- 
sionaries, two native teachers, and fifteen native Bible 
women in the field of missions for women, teaching in 
India, Burmah, China, and Africa. Sixty zenanas (or 
native gentlemen s dwelling houses) have been opened 
to our teachers in Calcutta, and ten in the villages; the 
damand for more teachers is pressing Who will aid us? 

The native ladies, clothed in silks and covered with 
jewels, sit at the feet of our missionary ladies, like little 
children, eager for instruction and begging for teachers 
We cannot supply the demand for Girls’ Schools and Bible 
women in Calcutta and the neighboring villages. The 
pative men are not only willing their wives and daugh- 
ters should be taught, but are urgent for more teachers. 
We have resolved to continue our Society for another five 
years, or till 1870. 

But we cannot do the work withont funds. We want 
money now. Who will contribate for this ‘‘ Mission of 
Woman to Woman?’ One dollar makes a member; 
twenty dollars a collector, and fifty dollars a patron or 
patroness. Will not good and generous men be our 
triends and patrons? Alli donations sent to the ‘‘ Editress 
of the Lady's Book’' will be acknowledged in the “ Edi- 
tar’s Table.” 

Reports will be sent if a request and a stamp reach us, 


PENNSYLVANIA Mepicat Con.ece ror Womer.— We 
have the “Seventeenth Annual Announcement” of this 
exca}lent Institution, but have not roum this month to 





notice it at length. In our next number we shall do so; 
in the meantime we counsel all ladies who desire to know 
more particulars to send for the Report. Address Mrs. E. 
H. Cleveland, M. D., Woman's Hospital, North College 
Avenue, Philadelphia, Penn. 


Oxp Corns.—In answer to ‘‘ L. 8.’ we would direct her 
to apply to ‘J. Mickley, Esq., No. 927 Market Street, 
Philadelphia,”’ who has a remarkably fine collection of 
coins, and is usually anxious to increase his stock. He 
is thoroughly reliable, and to be trusted in every respect. 


To A. W.—The article below is republished at the re- 
quest of the writer of the original receipt, as her copy of 
the Lady's Book containing it has been destroyed by mice. 
She wants to know how “to annihilate’’ these vermin; 
but although she isan ‘old subscriber,’”’ we cannot tell 
what we de not know. The best plan tu drive mice from 
your dwelling is to keep a cat, 


Cornvcopta.—‘‘I presume that most of your lady readers 
will haveseen a pretty dish for the sweet course, composed 
of small cornucopias filled with whipped cream; but as 
all may not know how these are made. I hope the receipt 
for them may pot be unwelcome. Mix in a basin one- 
quarter of a pound of fine white sifted sugar and two 
ounces of flour: break two perfectly fresh eggs into this, 
and beat it well. Rub a little white wax on your baking 
sheet, take about a dessert-spoonful of the mixture and 
spread itin around on yourtin. Bake these three min- 
utes, take each off with a knife, and as you do 80, care- 
fally roll each, at the oven’s mouth, into a jelly bag of 
cornucopia shape. Dry them a little before the fire after 
they are rolled, fill them with pink or white whipped 
cream, and send them to table on a nicely folded napkin. 
They will keep for some little time, if placed in a tin box 
in a dry place without the cream, which must be put in 
fresh when they are to be served up.”’ 


‘*Eprra’s"’ inquiry has probably met its own solution 
erethis If not, a stranger cannot decide; herown heart 
must give the answer, 


HINTS ABOUT HEALTH. 


Tae following is worth trying, as ce is needed for 
medicinal purposes in almost every family. 


To Save Ice rrom Me.itinec.—A German chemist pub- 
lishes the following simple method of preserving small 
quantities of ice, which he has practised with success: 
Pat the ice in a deep dish or jug, cover it with a plate, 
and place the vessel on a pillow stuffed with feathers, 
and cover the top with another pillow carefully, by this 
means excluding the external air. Feathers are well- 
known bad conductors of heat, and in consequence the 
ice is preserved from melting. Dr. Schwartz states that he 
has thus preserved six pounds of ice for eight days, The 
plan is simple, and within the reach of every household, 


Tar two following are from that good authority, Hall's 
Journal of Health. 


Farntixa.—If a person faints, place him on his back and 
let him alone until he ‘‘ comes to,” for the heart ceased to 
beat with force enough to carry purified blood to the head, 
and when it begins to beat again, it requires less power 
to propel the blood there when the person is lying down 
than when he isin a sitting or standing posture. Cutting 
garments, dashing cold water, or pouring brandy down 
the throat are unnecessary interferences. 





ImporTANCE OF FresH AiR.—The more air a man re- 
ceives into his lungs in ordinary breathing, the more 
healthy he is likely to be; because an important object 
in breathing is to remove impurities from the blood. 
Each breath is drawn pure into the lungs; on its outgoing 
the next instant it is so impure, so perfectly destitute of 
nourishment, that if rebreathed without any admixture 
of a purer atmosphere, the man would die. Hence, vne 
of the conditions necessary to secure a high state of health 
is, that the roums in which we sleep should be constantly 
receiving new supplies of fresh air through open doors, 
windows, or fireplaces, 

If a person's lungs are not well developed, the health 
will be imperfect, but the development may be increased 
several inches ia a few months by daily out-dour runpings 
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with the mouth closed, beginning with twenty yards and 
back, at a time, inoreasing ten yards every week, uutila 
hundred are gone over, thrice a day. A substitute for 
ladies and persons in cities, is running up stairs with the 
mouth closed, which compels very deep inspirations, in 
@ natural way, at the end of the journey. 


To ovr CoRRESPONDENTs.—We have accepted the fol- 
lowing: “So Tired’’—‘‘ Evening’’—“ The Old Woman's 
Dreams’’——*‘ To Lizzie R*¥*##** W###e#e#''__* Estranged” 
—“*Somebody’s Darling’’—* Hearts in Summer Time”— 
‘*Forever’’—and “‘ Evergreens.”* 

The following are declined: We have more poems offered 
than we can use. “A Departure’’—** Memories which 
Flowers Bring’’—*‘‘ Sister Angels Call Me Home’”’—“ The 
Green Earth’—‘‘ Nothing Worth Crying For”’—**Two- 
fold”’—“The Dreams of My Youth’’—*Society’’—‘“‘ The 
Awakening’’—‘‘Granite and Gold”’—**‘An Armistice”— 
“ Love in Season’'—*‘‘ Adore God Only’’—"' Americanism” 
—“* Twiligbt’’—“ Seeing the Elephant’’—-*‘ My First Love” 
—‘*Song’’—“‘ Fourth of July”—and ‘‘The Days Gone 
By.”’ 

We received several articles from a new contributor— 
* Alec ;’’ but we are so fully provided with short articles 
that we must deeline. The writer should not be discou- 
raged. ‘*The Pleasures of Hope’’ should nerve him to 
action; ‘‘rest’’ is not for the young and earnest American 
youth who writes this ‘‘To Anna.” 

**Pure and beautiful thou art; 
In thy face there is no guile, 
Simple goodness in thy heart, 
Sweetness only in thy smile.’’ 
* * * . * * * - 

The other stanzas are not so perfect. But perseveraace 

wins success in the course of human events. 





Literary Gotices. 


From Peterson & Broruaers, Philadelphia :— 

SELF-LOVE; or, The Afternoon of Unmarried Life. 
This is a mildly written book, not over posilive in its 
opinions, addressed to unmarried women of middle age, 
designed to reconcile them to theirlot. Such a book may 
find favor among the single women of England, who are 
allowed so very few interests beyond the thresholds of 
their homes, But in this country, where the paths of 
literature, science, and art, not to mention the hambler 
bat still honorable ones of business, are so freely opened 
to the footsteps of women, we need no books insisting 
upon the repression of all unsatisfied longings, and upon 
a foreed contentment within the bounds of the home 
horizon, It is useless to expect perfect happiness in any 
age or in any state in this life: but the unmarried woman 
of thirty-five who does not find herself iz the midst of an 
honorable career, either public or private, with interests 
stretching all around her, reaching back into the past 
and forward to the future—the single woman of middle 
age who finds time to sit down with her hands folded in 
her lap, and sigh over an empty past, an unsatisfying 
present, and a lonely fature—unless Providence in His 
wisdom has thus ordered it in the thwarting of her own 
plans, may, equally with a man, look upon her life asa 
failure, and thank her own indolence, ignorance, or folly 
for it. And it is thig we want books for American women 
to say, and to say forcibly and convincingly. 

THE GRAY WOMAN, and Other Tales. By Mrs. Gas 
kell, author of “‘Mary Barton,” ete. “The Gray Wo- 
moan’ is a German etory, ‘The Doom of the Griffiths’ a 





Welsh legend, the scene of “ The Half-Brothers” laid in 
Eugland ; all three are short stories and all well told. 

OFFICIAL REPORT OF THE TRIAL OF ANTON 
PROBST: with a History of his Previous Life. Pub- 
lished under the supervision of the District-Attorney, 
William B. Mann, Esq., with the approbation of the 
Judges and Counsel for the Prisoner. 


From Lripprrncorr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

PATRIOTIC POEMS. By Francis De Haes Janvier, 
author of “ The Skeleton Monk,’’ “‘The Voyage of Life,”’ 
“The Palace of the Cwsars,’’ and other poems. This 
tasteful little volume would attract by the beautiful style 
in which it appears, even without the merits of the poetic 
art. Bat these are not wanting. There breathes, in every 
verse of these truly patriot poems the warm love of 
country and the hopeful philosophy which feels sure of a 
glorious future. Some of these poems are already familiar 
as ‘‘household words,”’ through the columns of the 
newspapers, and by the felicitous readings of Mr. Mur- 
dock, whose fine style of elocution is felt in the perfection 
of force and beauty which he gives to what he reads. 
Few will ever forget the delight with which they listened 
to the ‘‘Sleeping Sentinel” as he gave it in thrilling tones, 
fixing it in the mind of the hearer forever. The poems 
have great merit, which the reader will discover in the 
smooth versification and in the refinement of thoughtand 
feeling. One poem only is open to objection; we allude 
to “Our Heroes.”’ It so takes the heart by storm that its 
one error is usually overlooked. Itistoo long. The last 
stanza should have been omitted, as in it is the Maho- 
medan idea that all heroes are mustered into heaven, if 
they fall in battle. 

From Harper & Broruers, New York, through Lippix- 
cort & Co., and Pererson & Brorners, Philadelphia:— 

THIRTY YEARS OF ARMY LIFE ON THE BORDER. 
By Colonel R. B: Marcy, U. 8. A., author of “ The Prairie 
Traveller,”” With humorous illustrations. The popular 
ideas concerning the nomad inhabitants of the west are 
vague, being derived chiefly from the pages of very imagi- 
native romances, aided occasionally by telegraphic re- 
ports. Of the real rangers of the prairie, their habits in 
peace, their mcdes of battle, their domestic arrangements, 
their religion, and their general characteristics, we have 
scarcely the shadow of a correct idea; and the bouk be- 
fore us is destined to open a new world to the reader. 
Colonel Marcy gives his descriptions with all the autho- 
rity to which a thirty years’ experience among the people 
and in the country he describes entitles him; and to 
merely say that his account is interesting, istoo tame and 
commonplace an expression. His bovk does not treat 
solely of Indians and Indian warfare; his descriptions of 
cvuntry and mountain scenery, and his accounts of ani- 
mals and hunting exploits are entertaining in the extreme, 

HISTORY OF JULIUS CASSAR. Vol. II. The Ware 
in Gaul. Its imperial author takes up the history of 
Cesar in his second volume at the beginning of his Gallie 
campaign, prefacing the biography with a historical, 
geographical, and political description of Gaul at that 
period. This volume, like its pradecessor, displays not 
only thorough research into history, but the labor of a 
masterly mind in uniting the results of this research into 
one perfect and consistent whole, through all which there 
is kept one object in mind—a plain yet unacknowledged 
parallel between the past and present maintained. Thus 
we know that, when he speaks of Cesar, he speaks also 
for himself: ‘To abandon it [power] when one is the 
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representative of a new era, and the hope of a better 
future, is a cowardly act and a crime."’ 

A NARRATIVE OF ANDERSONVILLE. By Ambrose 
Spencer. The horrors of a southern prison are described 
#s drawn from the evidence elicited on the trial of Henry 
Wirz, the recent jailer of Audersonville, who expiated 
lris crimes in that capacity upon the gallows. The author 
has seen fit to condense the evidence given iuto the form 
of a narrative; believing it will better meet public favor 
in that shape. 

FOUR YEARS IN THE SADDLE. By Colonel Harry 
Gilmer, of the Confederate Army. 

PHEMIE KELLAR. A Novel. By F. G. Trafford, 
author of “ Maxwell Drewitt,’’ etc. This book is not 
inferior to the rest of those which compose Harper's 
Library of Select Novels. But we must confess we are 
tired of red-headed heroines with middle-aged husbands 
and young lovers. Will not some novelist kindly give 
us a change? 

From D. Appreton & Co., New York, through AsHmMEAD 
& Evans, Philadelphia :— 

LIFE AND TIMES OF ANDREW JOHNSON, Seven- 
teenth President of the United States. Written from a 
National Stand-point, bya National man. The biography 
opens at the earliest period of the President's life, and 
minutely traces his political career up to the present time. 

SERMONS—Preached on Different Occasions during 
the last Twenty Years. By the Rev. Edward Mayrick 
Goulburn, D D., Prebendary of St. Paul's, and one of her 
majesty’s chaplains in ordinary Two volumes in one, 
These sermons, by one of the most noted of English di- 
vines, have found especial favor in England, and will be 
equally prized by members of the Episcopal communion 
in America. Their subjects are varied, most of them on 
practical rather than doctrinal pvints, and such as pre- 
sent a general interest. 


From Car.eton, New York, through Asameap & 
Evans, Philadelphia :— 

PRISON LIFE OF JEFFERSON DAVIS. By. Brevet 
Lieut. Col, John J. Craven, M.D. late Lieut. Surgeon 
U 8. Vols., and Physician of the Prisoner during his Con- 
finement in Fortress Moaroe from May 25, 1865, up to 
December 25, 1865. 

A LIFE OF JAMES STEPHENS, Embracing an Ac- 
count of the Origin and Progress of the Fenian Brother- 
hood, One of the most solemn warnings which a man 
can receive to make his life all that it ought to be, is the 
frequent appearance of biographies of living persons If 
by any possibility a man acquires a temporary notoriety, 
whether he commits a murder or series of murders, or if 
fortune is so unkind as to make him a candidate for the 
presidency, it is all the same, his “ life’’ must be pub- 
lished, and all its details dragged before public notice, 
while the biographer, in his «pirit of ante-prophecy. 
foresees in the most trivial circumstances a something 
pointing totheend. Public curiosity about a great deal 
that does not concern itself, is perhaps an excuse for the 
numerous biographies crowded upon our notice, and, 
among the number, the one before us, which will no 
doubt find plenty of readers among the suppurters of 
Fenianism. 


From the AMericax News Compary, New York :— 
MISS FORRESTER. A Novel. By Mrs. Edwards, an- 
thor of ‘‘The Ordeal for Wives,’' etc. Mrs. Edwards 


displays exceeding ability in her novel, the characters 
being well drawn, the plot new, and the style above the 








average of that of lady writers. ‘‘ Miss Forrester’’ is evi- 
dently of the same pattern of the “* Miss Gwilt”’ of ** Arma- 
dale,’ but with sufficient originality to make the likeness 
excusable. Though this book is all that could be desired 
as a work of art, we cannot like it. The pictures it gives 
of society in general and people in particular, are disa- 
greeable, and leave a most unfavorable impression on the 
mind of what that society mast be which it claims to 
represent. There is also the married man in love with 
the young girl, against which we wrote so strongly in 
the last number of the Lapy’s Book. 


From J. E. Trrtox & Co., Boston:— 

HOME PASTIMES: or, Tableaux Vivants. By J. H. 
Head. This is a beautiful specimen of typographical art 
and elegant finish, and will be a favorite in parlor 
amusements, We have given ita long exposition in our 
Table, page 261, and did not overrate its merits. But 
there is one mistake to which we must allude, as it mars 
the verfect idea and delicate grace of what has, otherwise, 
been so well devised and done. We allude to the diree 
tions for the number of persons who are to appear under 
the style of ‘‘ Male Figures’’ and ‘Female Figures. ’ 
Why are these terms of animal gender used for human 
personality? Why not write them men and women, la- 
dies and gentlemen, girls and boys? This mode of ex- 
pression is definite, delicate, and descriptive of human 
being only. Would not an exhibition of dancing dogs or 
monkeys be properly designated as males and females? 
Ou page 25 is a Tableaux of “Ten Female Figures." In 
the description we find these mean ‘*Ten Young Ladies."’ 
Would not this iast style be best? It shows at once the 
kind of persons waated; not old women, not married 
ladies, not little girls ; yet the term ‘‘ female”’ in the tithe 
includes ali these. If this pleasant and useful manual of 
home amusement and ornamental art was free from this 
one error, it would be the model of elegance in expres- 
sion as it is in design and descriptive arrangement, 


From Lee & SHEPARD, Boston:— 

WHY NOT? A Book for Every Woman. By Horatio 
Robinson Storer, M. D. This book, published under the 
auspices of the American Medical Association, recom- 
mends itself especially to the attention of every woman, 
as it treats of subjects concerning her health and happi- 
ness. 

From Lorrya, Boston :— 

THE GAYWORTHYS: 
Thrums 

FAITH GARTNEY’'S GIRLHOOD, 

We are truly happy to welcome a new writer of fie- 
tion, *‘ Blest with sound reason and with sober sense, 
whose tone is pure and healthful; who avoids the flaring 
contrasts, impossible incidents, and morbid passions that 
now seem the staple of fashionable novels. And then 
this fortunate writer is an American, and a woman, both 
significant reasons why the readers of the Lapy's Book 
should take these works, as the precious gifts of genius 
and goodness, to their hearts and homes. Thetwo novels 
were published anonymously in Boston, and soon repub- 
lished in London. It seems strange, but is true, that in 
the English Metropolis these books nave had a great sale, 
and called forth warm praises from the leading periodi- 
cals: while in our own country their merits are not yet 
widely known. We would place these two novels in all 
family libraries, on ali centre-tables, and in the hands of 
all young girls; ** Faith Gartuey’s Girlhood'’ wil] do 


A Story of Threads and 
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them good and not evil. This is what the English Re- 
viewer says of it—thinking the writer a man :— 

“The author of the ‘“ Gayworthys” is one with whom 
it isa real pleasure to become better aequainted. He does 
not ask you to pay him a fying visit, or seek to dazzle 
yoa by spreading before you false glitter and electro- 
piate. He takes you home with him into New-England 
life, and, if your palate be not vitiated by highly-spiced 
sensational condiments, you will be sure to enjoy the 
sound and healthy food which he places abundantly be- 
fore you; good wholesome country fare, choicest of its 
kind, in plenty. Human nature in its best and simplest 
phases, peace and kindliness without cant, puritanism in 
its purest form, are the materials the author delights to 
work with, and in his haads the result is that “‘ Faith 
Gartney's Girlhood”’ is one of the most gexiet gifts which 
America has sent over, in recognition of close kindred, to 
the Old Country."’ 

In summing up the merits of this book the critic says, 
**Paith Gartney’s Girlbvod is quite worthy of the author 
of ‘The Gayworthys,’ and greater praise cannot be be- 
stowed upon it.’’ In our April number, page 369, we 
gave some extracts from a long, eulogistic article in an- 
other English Review, concerning “The Gayworthys.”’ 
We had not then read either of these books. After a care- 
ful perusal, we are prepared to indorse heartily all the 
favorable opinions of the British press; and more, we 
sincerely thank the Old Country crities for the frank and 
discriminating praise they have bestowed on these really 
worthy specimens of American literature; although 
whilst doing this they ascribed the authorship to a mas- 
euline genius. Abroad, then, these books are popular; 
ought not this estimable authoress to find in her own 
countrywomen her warmest friends and sympathizers? 
Gifted with genius that commands the admiration of 
learned men, she carefully avoids all those extravagan- 
cies of imagination that blind the conscience, and lead, 
insensibly perhaps, to false views of life and its duties. 
To a good style, delicate moral feeling, and just delinea- 
tions of real life, the authoress adds the grace of true faith 
in the life to come. There is that genial veracity in her 
characters which make them live in her story, and her 
descriptive powers are remarkable. In short, Mrs. A. D. 
P. Wuityey (of Milton, Massachusetts) seems to have ac- 
cepted her place in the ‘‘ Life of Letters’’ as the means of 
giving innocent enjoyment to her readers and doing the 
** greatest good to the greatest number.’’ Her charming 
works cannot have too many readers. 

From P. L. Hanscom, Chicago :— 

THE CONTEST. A Poem. By George P Carr. The 
subject, the recent war, is carried on up to the capture of 
Fort Donelson. 


REVIEWS, PERIODICALS, PAMPHLETS. 


From the Leonarp Scott Pvsuiisnine Company, New 
York :— 

THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW: June, 1866. This 
valuable series of the ‘‘ Foreign Periodicals” is to be 
continued, and the publishers hope for great prosperity 
They deserve it. The advantages of this cheap mode of 
securing for American readers the best reviews and maga- 
zines of Great Britain is incaleulable. This number of 
the North British is excellent: its first article, ‘The Ro- 
man Element in Civilization’’ is worth the price of the 
serics, 


From N 8. Ricnarpson, New York :— 

THE AMERICAN QUARTERLY CHURCH REVIEW. 
An excellent number. The first articles, ‘‘ Modern Pro- 
greas,’’ etc., ‘The Reformation in the Church of Italy,” 
and 8 Home Intelligence’’ are especially interesting. 





Godeys Arm-Chair, 


SEPTEMBER, 1866. 


“ Restine at THE WeLL”’ is the Steel-plate we present 
this month. The little lady in the picture has cliosen a 
very suitable spot, pleasantly cool, and full of playful, 
checkered shade. Nevertheless there is surely some- 
thing more than mere fatigue in her clasped hands and 
pensive face which set us sympathetically speculating. 
What is her budding, and, we hope, transient sorrow ? 
What is her errand? What trial or trouble portends, or 
does she remember at home? Or is she waiting for, or 
has she lost, her brother or companion? The face is so 
fresh, so pretty, so ingenuous, that the wish is involun- 
tarily formed that if any, or whenever any, shadow- of 
grief darkens her path it may not cling to her young 
heart like the lichens to the stones at her side, or wither 
and sear it like the dead leaves at her feet. God help and 
speed thee, little maiden ! 

Our wood-cut engraving, ‘‘ Music and Dancing,’’ is a 
change from the pensive face of the little girl in the first 
plate. There appears to be nothing to interfere with the 
happiness of all in the picture. Even the little doll is 
made to dance to the music of the flageolet. Our artis* 
has succeeded in giving us a truthful picture. 

A new Riding-habit is our next. We give a front and 
back view, with different styles of hat. These hats can be 
found at the establishment of J. R. Terry, 409 Broadway, 
New York. 

The ‘‘ Pall Mall’ Mantle is in a new and elegant style, 
made of black gros grain silk. 

In the dress department will also be found two very 
pretty Promenade Suits for children. 

Thirteen new bonnets in this number! These are all of 
the latest fashion. A splendid assortment to select from. 

Of the new style of coiffare—the Benoiton—we give two 
engravings, and very pretty ones they are. The Bridal 
Wreath, composed of a long cordon of flowers, will be 
appreciated by those who desire to wear it. 

We also give a new style of collar and cuff. 

For the work department, will be found a new design 
for a toilet-table, which can be made at home. It ie ele- 
gant in its finish, and not expensive. A Knitted Gaiter; 
Child’s Boot in white pigué ; a Fancy Apron; design for 
a Netted Tidy: a Foot Cushion; Guipure Lace pattern ; 
rich Braiding pattern, etc. ete. 

Our Colored Fashion-plate is in its usual style of beauty. 

The literery matter in this number is excellent, Marion 
Harland’s story this month is fuil of interest. Our old 
friend ‘‘ Mrs. Ward"’ makes her appearance in a new cha- 
racter. ‘Aunt Sophie,’’ by the late Lucy N. Godfrey 
will be recognized by many of our readers. This is the 
last story we have of this lady. Miss Frost, Clara Au- 
gusta, and Mrs. Rowe, also contribute. 

ApVERTISERS inform us that an advertisement in the 
Lady's Book is worth to them ten times the price they 
would pay elsewhere. We knew that before, and the 
matter is easily explained. An advertisement ina weekly 
or & daily is seen forthe day. That same advertisement 
in a monthly is seen for certainly six months, or perhaps 
a year. The Lady's Book is kept on the centre-table for 
at least six months. It is loaned by every subscriber to 
at least ten persons. This would make the readers of the 
Book at least one million, Who ever sees a daily or a 
weekly two days after its reception? 
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SUMMER TRAVEL, 


Ovr cities are now comparatively empty. Everybody 
who can afford it is pleasure or health seeking, by the 
sea-shore, at the various watering places, in the country, 
or among the mountains. We wonder the last are not 
better appreciated by our people. The White Mountains, 
we know, receive their due share of attention; but the 
superb chains of mountains ranging almost the entire 
length of the Atlantic States, are too mach neglected. 
This might be excusable if the means of access to them 
were difficult. Instead of that, nothing could be better 
arranged to suit the traveller’s convenience. Without 
mentioning the railroad lines north and south of us, 
which reach, and sometimes cross, the chains of the Blue 
Ridge and the Alleghanys, we can speak especially of the 
Pennsylvania Central, which, leading from our own city, 
is the one, of course, that we are most familiar with. Its 
entire route from Harrisburg to Pittsburg is a continued 
panorama of scenery combining all the elements of the 
beautiful and the grand. There are numberless little 
nooks within easy access to it, where the denizens of the 
city might obtain that which they most require, quiet, the 
purest of air, and all the pleasures of country life. Al- 
toona seems designed as the centre of a radius of delight- 
fal country excursions, It lies in the very heart of the 
mountains; and, in whatever direction the eye or the foot 
may lead, the prospect is equally unbounded, equally 
magnificent. 

The Susquehanna, Juniata, and Conemaugh, are un- 
rivalled in advantages for both tourist and artist; and we 
are glad to learn that some of our artists are directing 
their steps thitherward. We trust the public will soon 
learn, through the medium of canvas, at least, the beauty 
and grandeur of which our country is possessed. 

As one of the great requisites of com fort in travelling is 
a good hotel, we will mention the Union Depot Hotel of 
Pittsburg, which, conducted with a special regard to the 
convenience of travellers, is what it aims to be, a first 
class institution. Persons passing through, or sojourning 
in, the city of Pittsburg, cannot, we think, do better than 
test its capabilities. 

A very good idea to prevent a disturbance during a 
performance :— 

‘The municipality of Avignon, like that of Lyons, has, 
it seems, been revising the rules as to the right of an au- 
dience in a theatre to hiss. There are to be three débuts, 
at which no marks of disapprobation will be allowed. 
The public, having thus had an opportunity for calm and 
deliberate consideration, will be invited to express its 
judgment; the regisseur will read over the names of the 
performers, and if the audience has formed an unfavor- 
able opinion of them, it can be intimated by hissing , but 
nobody is to be hissed at for more than five miuutes,”’ 


We have been favored by Messrs. T. B, Perzrson & 
Brotuers, 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, with an 
elegant bound copy of Part I of HARPERS' PICTORIAL 
HISTORY OF THE GREAT REBELLION. Part I. is 
brought down to the close of the Peninsular Campaign of 
1862. It contains upwards of 500 illustrations. This his- 
tory is based throughout upon authentic documents. The 
close of the war has given the authors access to official 
information before unattainable, which was found to be 
necessary to a proper understanding of the subject. The 
publishers expect, in the space of another volume, to 
bring the history toa close. The engravings, typography, 
and the whole execution of the work reflect credit upon 
the Messrs. HARPER. 








Ovr readers will find on the cover the advertisement of 
Mr. WALRAVEN, 719 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. His 
stock comprises a large assortment of every style of cur- 
tain goods, of the latest importation. This establishment 
has long been known as the best in the country. 


Ar the wedding of the Princess Mary, of Cambridge, the 
Princess of Wales wore a white marabout bonnet, a 
white mantle and a blue dress. At the conclusion of the 
reading of the exhortation by the Bishop of Winchester, 
there was a prolonged pause, during which the congrega- 
tion offered up a silent prayer for the newly-married pair. 
On rising, the Prince of Teck kissed the Princess Mary, 
who was immediately afterwards clasped in her mother's 
arms. Her Majesty then advanced to the Princess and 
saluted herin the most affectionate manner. The same 
tenderness was evinced by the Princess of Wales, the 
Prince, the Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, The 
bride and bridegroom then walked back to Cambridge 
Cottage, on a path strewed with spring flowers. The 
Duke of Cambridge led the Queen; the Prince of Wales 
the Duchess of Cambridge; and so, two and two, the 
whole family party retired to the cottage, where the pa- 
rish register was to be signed and the wedding breakfast 
waited. 

In the pleasure grounds, in a large marquee draped with 
scarlet and white, a rather sumptuous breakfast was 
served to a party of upwards of fifty of the guests who 
had attended at the wedding. Shortly before three the 
Queen took her departure amid much cheering, which she 
graciously acknowledged. 

The Princess Mary and the Prince of Teck left Cam- 
bridge Cottage at ten minutes past four for Ashbridge 
Park, Earl Brownlow's seat, near Berkhamstead, Herts. 
The Princeand Princess of Wales, the Duke of Edinburgh, 
the Crown Prince of Denmark, and other distinguished 
friends accompanied the Prince and Princess to the en- 
trance, and as the carriage drove off a perfect shower of 
old shoes were thrown after them. 

The wedding presents received by the Princess were very 
numerous, and some extremely valuable. The Prince of 
Wales gave a double cuff bracelet mounted with six fine 
pearl and coral buttons surrounded with diamonds, This, 
as well as the bridemaids’ lockets, were made by Messrs, 
Hancock and Burbrook, of Conduit Street. Each locket 
consisted of a round piece of pure erystal, with the mono- 
gram “F, M. A.” (Franz and Mary Adelaide), in relief, 
composed of rubies, sapphires, and diamonds, suspended 
by a bow enriched with the same jewels. 

During the afternoon the village of Kew was crowded 
with people. The triumphal arch upon the green pre- 
sented a very gay appearance, surmounted by the flags of 
all nations. The school children belonging to the parish 
were substantially regaled by order of the Princess Mary. 
In the evening most of the inhabitants, to show their re- 
spect to the Royal Princess and her family, illuminated 
their houses, and between nine and ten there was a grand 
display of fireworks on the green, to the great satisfaction 
of some thousands of spectators. 


As much nitrate of soda as can be held between the 
thumb and finger, it is said, if thrown in « vase of water, 
will preserve flowers for the space of a fortnight. This 
may be an interesting fact for the ladies, 


A Cross Questiover.—Arthur Gilman, in one of his 
public addresses, tells what he calls an Andover story. 
One day, he says, a man went into a store there, and be- 
gan telling abouta fire. ‘‘There had never been such a 
fire,"’ he said, “in the county of Essex. A man going by 
Deacon Pettingill’s barn saw an ow! on the ridge-pole. 
He fired at the owl, and the wadding somehow or other 
getting into the shingles set the hay on fire, and it was all 
destroyed—ten tons of hay, six head of cattle, the finest 
horse in the country, etc. The deacon was nearly crazed 
by it.” The men in the store began exclaiming and com- 
menting upon it. ‘‘ What a loss!’’says one, “ Why, the 
deacon will wetl-nigh break down underit,’’ says another. 
And so they went on speculating one after another, and 
the conversation drifted on all sorts of conjectures. At 
last a quiet man, who sat epitting in the fire, looked up 
and asked, “ Did he hit the ow1?”’ 





Try tHE Lapy’s Book. It is the lady’s magazine of the 
country, and should be in every well regulated house- 
hold.—Republican, Delhi, New York, 
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OUR MUSICAL COLUMN. 


Holloway’s Musical Monthly for September, contains, 
among other fine music, one of Brinley Richards’ new 
and most beautiful Nocturnes, which are always favorites 
with our subscribers and the musical public generally. 
The present one will be found an excellent practising 
piece for pupils only moderately advanced, aud yet very 
showy for skilful players. The song in this number also 
will be found very beautiful; and there is a pretty, 
sprightly polka, which cannot fail to become a favorite. 
Next month's number of the Monthly will again contain 
a costly and elegant lithographic title-page, illustrating 
one of the pieces in the number. Those who wish the 
volumes complete, containing these pictorial titles, should 
send in their subscriptions at once. Terms $4 per annum. 
Single numbers 40 cents; or, the July, August, and Sep- 
tember numbers, will be sent as samples to any address 
on receipt of $1, with 9 cents added for prepayment of 
postage. Address J. Starr Holloway, Publisher Musical 
Monthiy, Box Post-Office, Philadelphia. 

New Sheet Music.—Just published, the following mew 
songs: For Ever and For Ever, by the author of Rock Be- 
side the Sea, with a superb full page lithographie title; 
this is a charming melody with beautifal words, and 
everybody should have a copy; 40 cents. Lillie Clare, 
and Speak My Name in Your Home, Nellie, two very fine 
songs by Coralie Bell, the new and favorite composer, 
each 30, Under the Mistletoe, by Glover, 20. When We 
are Married, fine comic duet, Glover, 35. Ail Day Long, 
the best of Stephen C. Foster's favorite songs, 30. Night 
on the Rippling River, sweet gondoletta by Hohlweg, 30. 
Five beautifal songs by Stewart, viz.: We Met and Talked 
of Other Days, O Say that You ne'er will Forget Me, 
Christmas Bells, Trust not All who Whisper Thee, and 
Down by the Whispering Sea, a duet; each 30. Beautiful 
Valley, At the Gate, The Minstrel’s Grave, Among the 
Roses, The Moon Shone Over My Left, Norah Mavourneen, 
and Poor Ben the Piper, are all favorite songs. Each 30. 

Also, Six Beautiful Songs, published complete, in col- 
ored covers; containing Shylie Bawn, by Wrighton; 
Mary Mavourneen, by Balfe; King of Thule, from Faust; 
A Thousand Leagues Away, by Barnby; Too Late to 
Marry, by Pratten; and Do not Forget Me, by the author 
of At the Gate. Complete, price 75 cents. 

The New Polkas, etc., include Casilda Polka Mazourka, 
by Parizot, 30. Ladies Favorite Waltz, Karl Reden, 30. 
March Militaire, Glover, 35. Cavalry Quickstep, Glover, 
40. Chancery Hill Schottische, Fawcette, 30. Cousin et 
Cousine, Schottische Elegance, Egghard, 40. Riverside 
Grand March for four hands, 20. Lulah Lake March, 
Drewer, 20. Party Polka, Drewer, 20. Holloway Polka, 
Karl Reden, 30. Arcadia Waltz, Cloy, 30. Moss Basket 
Waltz Cassidy, 30. Volunteer’s Quickstep, F. Karl, 30, 
Polka de Salon, Egghard, 35. Dolce Far Niente, Ascher, 
40. In Die Ferne (In the Woodlands), Brinkmann, 30. 
Bells of Aberdovey, Brinley Richards, 40. Snowflakes, 
Briniey Richards (only illustrated edition), 50. The Puri- 
tan's Daughter, transcription, Brinley Richards, 35. Stars 
of the Summer Night, song without words, 30. Complete 
catalogues sent on application. 

Also, Les Joyeuses, Six Polkas, Waltzes, ete., including 
Gilt Edge Polka, Ingleside Mazourka, Starry Night Galop, 
Unadilla Waltz, Winter Green Polka Mazoaurka, and Lily 
Leaf Schottische, for beginners, published complete in 
colored ecvers, 75 cents. 

Any music published will be sent, postage free, on re- 
Address orders as above, to 

J. Stare Hotioway. 


ceipt of price. 





| 
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Lapres' CLorarne.—It has been ascertained that a linsey 
dress, a thick cloth cloak, a scarlet flannel upper petticoat, 
a steel skeleton skirt, a flannel under petticoat, and all the 
rest of the clothing worn in winter by a young lady of 
eighteen, of the average height, weighs upwards of four- 
teen pounds. Few ladies have enough to do with weights 
and scales to have a clear idea of the weight represented 
by fourteen pounds. If they will take the trouble to carry 
a seven-pound weight in each hand up and down the room 
for five minutes, they will soon be convinced that such a 
weight is far too great to be carried about in the shape of 
clothes. There can be no doubt that it greatly wastes the 
strength, 


A Contertep Farmer.—Once npon a time Frederick, 
King of Prussia. surnamed “Old Fritz,’’ took a ride, and 
espied an old farmer ploughing his acre by the wayside, 
cheerfully singing his melody. 

** You must be well off, old man,”* said the king. ‘* Does 
this acre belong to you on which you so industriously 
labor?”’ 

** No, sir,’’ replied the farmer, who knew not it was the 
king. “Iam not so rich as that; I plough for wages,”’ 

“How much do you get a day?” asked the king. 

** Eight groschen’’ (about a shiliing), replied the farmer. 

“This is not much,’’ said the king. ‘*Can you get 
along with this?” 

**Get along—yes,”’ said the farmer; ‘‘and have some- 
thing left.” 

“ How is that?’’ asked the king. 

“Well, if I must tell you,” said the farmer, smiling, 
“two groscher are for myself and wife; with two I pay 
my old debts; two I lend away; and two I give away 
for the Lord's sake,"’ 

“This is a mystery which I cannot solve,” said the 
k 


ing. ; 

‘*Then I will solve it for you,” said the farmer. ‘I 
have two old parents at home who kept me when I was 
weak and needed help, and now that they are weak and 
need help, I keep them. This is my debt towards which 
I pay two groschena day, The next two groschen, which 
I lend away, I spend for my children, that they may re- 
ceive Christian instruction. This will come handy to me 
and my wife when we get old. With the Jast two gros- 
chen I maintain two sisters, whom I could not be com- 
pelled to keep. This is what I give for the Lord’s sake.”’ 

The king, apparently well pleased with the auswer, 
suid, ‘* Bravely spoken, old man. Now I will also give 
you something to guess. Have you ever seen me before ?’’ 

“Never,” said the farmer. 

“Tn less than five minutes you shall see me fifty times, 
and carry in your pocket fifty of my likenesses,”’ said the 
king. 

‘*This is a mystery which 1 cannot unravel,” said the 
farmer. 

“Then I will solve it for you,” said the king. Thrust- 
ing his hand into his pocket, and counting him fifty brap- 
new gold pieces into his hand, stamped with his royal 
likeness, he said to the astonished farmer, who knew not 
what was coming—*“The coin is genuine; for it also 
comes from eur Lord God, and I'am his paymaster. I 
bid you adieu.”’ 


We quote the following excellent advice from that best 
of womeo—Florence Nightingale :— 

“The very first canon of nursing, the first and last 
thing upon which a nurse’s attention must be fixed, the 
first essential to a patient, without which all the rest you 
can do for himisas nothing. with which I had almost 
said you may leave all the rest alone, is this: To keep 
the air he breathes as pure as the external air, without 
chilling him. Yet what is so little attended to? Even 
where it is thought of at all, the most extraordinary mis- 
conceptions reign about it."’ 


For removing Grease, Paint, and all Stains from Wool- 
len, Cotton, Silk, and Linen Goods, use A. B. W. Bri- 
LARD's Improved O11 Soap. It acts like magic—is always 
reliable, and has no disagreeable odor of benzine or any 
other resinous fluid. You can get it of any druggist. 

We ask attention to the advertisement of Miss Bonney 
and Miss Dillaye, on page 273. 
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PARIS ITEMS. 


From an amusing letter from a correspondent “‘ doing”’ 
Europe, we clip the following. He says:— 


“A NEw work now promised to the world, is Prince 
Metternich’s ‘ Memoirs ;’ one of his wives (he had three) 
has also left memgirs, which it is said are of great inte- 
rest, and give a history of the society of the period. There 
is a story about this lady which is rather amusing. She 
was one night at a Lall, where she appeared in a splendid 
coronet of diamonds. The French ambassador (then re- 
presenting Louis Philippe) admired this parure of jewels. 
‘At least they are not stolen,’ replied the lady, with a 
stgnificant gesture. The ambassador, greatly offended, 
demanded satisfaction.from the Prince, but he only shrug- 
geal his shoulders, saying, ‘What can be done? my wife 
is not educated.’ ’’ 


Doctor EmtLe Decatsne has startled the mothers of Paris 
with the intelligence that of every three children born in 
the capital one dies in infancy. The cause is—deficient 
or bad nourishment. The Parisian mothers send forth 
their infants to hireling wet-nurses, who carry them off 
to # nursing village. One nurse will carry off three or 
four little ones, and feed them by breast or hand, as she 
finds it cheap or convenient. Sometimes she will place 
one or two infants out at a less price than she receives 
from the parents. Poor people, who endeavor to bring 
up their babes by hand, seldom rear them. Doctor De- 
caisne says, ‘“‘A poor mother’s child who is fed by hand 
is a dead child.” 


A curious minage has just been established in the Jardin 
des Plantes. In an iron cage have been placed a yonng 
lioness, an Algerian wild boar, and a little dog. This 
last is quite the master, the lioness generally amusing 
herself with teasing the boar. When, however, the lion- 
eas goes too far, the dog interferes and re-establishes order. 


Tue bill of fare at a Paris restaurant announces for the 
benefit of English patrons, that there can be obtained 
there: ‘‘ Lobster, with sauce of sharpness, according to 
bigness’’—‘‘ Soup, lean with sorrel’’—*‘ Beefsteak, tum- 
bled with potatoes’’—‘‘ Lamb’s epigrammes, with smail 
peace.”’ 


Tre celebrated painter, M. Ingrds, was recently visited 
by an old woman clothed in ragged garments, when the 
following curious conversation took place: ‘‘ You don’t 
know me, sir,”’ said the old woman in a broken voice. 
“‘No, madam,” replied M. Ingrés, after closely examin- 
ing his visitor. ‘*I believe you,” shesaid. ‘‘Oh, lam 
much changed since you painted my portrait.” ‘I 
painted your portrait! what, 1?" cried the artist. “ Yes; 
and at that time I was young, I was beautiful, I was 
worshipped!’’ ‘And to what period must I go back to 
recall who youare?’’ “To the year 1806."" ‘*In 1806!” 
repeated Ingrés. “ Yes; J am the same person that was 
then called ‘La belle Zélie.' [I have eaten off golden 
plates, engraved with my own initials: and now—I have 
not a bone to pick from off my earthenware dish. Years 
came, and misery and poverty with them Of all my 
rich possessions but ene remains, my portrait, that the 
Marquis de —— gave you the order to paint."’ The poor 
woman named an Italian diplontate who filled a pust of 
importance at the court of the great Napoleon “Buy my 
portrait, sir,’ said the wretched old woman: “1 will 
give it to you for what you like, only save me from starv- 
ing, for | am at that point. God, who hears me and 
kuows what I suffer, knows that I am telling the truth."’ 
Touched with pity, M Ingros told her to send him the 
portrait. It was exposed in his salon, and soon bought 
for 15,000f., which money was paid over to 8. Périne, for 
the old Zélie to pass quietly and peacefully away, having 
comfort and care to the last. 


Tue Correctional Tribunal lately tried the proprietress 
of a matrimonial agency, named Gal ppe, aged 53, ona 
charge of having, by false pretences, obtained the sum of 
1750f. from a M. de Ou-zy d‘Ollendon. The complainant 
stated that he had been introduced to the accused, as- 
suming the title of Viscountess du Plessis-Praslin, as a 
person who possessed an extensive connectiva, which 
would enable her to establish a prutitable agency for 
negotiating marriages. She proposed to him i» become a 
partner in the concern. She represented that she had 
been charged to find a husband for a young lady, aged 
twenty-four, with a fortune of 2,500,000f. Being allured 


by the expectation of profit, he accepted the offer, and 
advanced the money necessary for establishing their office 
in achilet at Anteuil. Advertisements were inserted in 
the journals to find a husband for the young lady above 





mentioned, and more than a hundred applications were 
received. He soon after found that no such person existed, 
and that the ageacy in reality was worth nothing. He 
then lodged the present complaint. M. Lachaud, who 
defended the accused, proved tiat his client had not ob- 
tained the complainant's money by fraudulent represen- 
tation ; that the latter knew her real name from the first, 
and that the complaint was an act of vengeance dictated 
by jealousy. The public prosecutor, under these circum- 
stances, declined to press the charge, the Tribunal ae- 
quitted the accused, and condemued the complainant to 
pay the costs. 


Tue Expression or Dress.— Women are more like 
flowers than we think. In their dress and adornment 
they express their nature, as the flowers do in their petals 
and colors. Some women are like the modest daisies and 
violets—they never look or feel better than when dressed 
in a morning wrapper. Others are not themselves unless 
they can flame out in gorgeous dyes, like the tulip or bush 
rose. Who has not seen women just like white lilies? 
We know several double marigolds and poppies. There 
are women fit only for velvets, like the dahlias; others 
are graceful and airy, like azaleas. Now and then you 
see hollyhocks and sunflowers. When women are free 
to dress as they like, uncontrolled by others, and not 
limited by their circumstances, they do not fail to express 
their true characters, and dress becomes a form of expres- 
sion very genuine and useful. 


Hotmayrs ty Sovra America.—Extract from a letter to 
the Providence Journal :— 


“In Brazil and Mexico, and we presume in all Spanish 
America, about one-fourth of the year is given to holidays 
and religious fetes. Lately, at Rio Janeiro, all the Bra- 
zilian and Portuguese vessels in the harbor were gayly 
decorated with flags, accompanied by a general firing of 
guns from the forts and ships. On inquiring what the 
occasion was for so much noise and display, it was ascer- 
tained that a royal Portuguese baby wus to be baptized 
onthat day During the same week, the day was ushered 
in by another display of buntings and a great waste of 
gunpowder, the occasion being the birthday of the Blessed 
Virgin. 

“A few days more brought a third commotion among 
the excitable Brazilians. The national as well as mer- 
chant vessels were gayly decorated. Flags were flying 
from the forts, and there was another general expenditure 
of gunpowder and ringing of bells. Several of our sea- 
men went ashore, orto the Brazilian ships, to jearn the 
occeasiun of the rejoicing, when it was ascertained that it 
was the birthday of one of the aunts of the queen who 
had died ten years before.” 





WE copy with great pieasure the following from that 
excellent paper, The Home Weekly, published by Grorar 
W Caps, Esq., of this city :— 


Gopey’s Lapy’s Book, 1866.—Among the monthlies, 
Jet us speak first of this, as we believe there is no maga- 
zine so truly American It embraces the infinite variety 
of subjeets which suits the vast population of our great 
country. 

Light literature and serious essays, svlid instruction 
and choice poetry are all found in its list of goud chings. 

The steel engraving and beautiful fashion-plates carry 
the art of useful and elegan! clothing to the shores of the 
Pacific, while ihe exact direciions and diagrams enable 
the excellent womeo of America to clothe their families 
in comfort and beauty, uke iheir Hebrew model, whom 
the wisest of kings extolled 

The Editor's Table, where Mrs. Hale presides, shows the 
experience of her !ong literary life in its style of thought, 
leading ber readers pleasantly in the ways of womanly 
wisdom, The standard contributors are writers vi great 
excelience, whose names are pledges of success Music 
and drawing havetheir deserved places in the truly Lome 
book, where good things tor the table are not forgotten 

In short, Godey’s Lady s Book is the perfeetion ot its 
order. No wonder it uas sach a world wide eireulation. 





A Deurciors Jam.—Getting naili.squeesed to death ina 
crowd of angels in crinoline. 
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JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 





FLOWER STAND. 


Tuts must first be cut ont of card-board, according to 
the following pattern, and any size it may be thought 
most desirable, keeping in mind the relative proportions 
of the various parts, and if you wish to color it in imita- 
tion of leaves, etc., this should be done before it ix joined, 
as the moistare would loosen the gum or paste, with 
which it must be fastened together. If cleanly and neatly 
made, it will look extremely pretty in card-board only. 

For the sides cut out of card-board the shape of Fig. 2, 
and half through on the face of the card-board with a 


penknife, bend it on the dotted lines, and quite through 
the black ones, round to a circle; join the two ends to- 
gether, one over the other, with a little gum or paste, and 
allow it to dry. 

For the cup or ornament at the bottom, measure the 
exact size of the outside, and draw auother small circular 
pattern, Fig. 3 Cut out the ontline carefully, and half 
through the dotted line on the back of the circle; cut out 





and fold over the outside ends. When Fig. 2 is quite dry, 
Fig. 3 must be fastened on to the bottom, first bending 


Fig. 3. 


over the outside leaves earefully in both figures to make 
the a curl gracefully. 

Cut out another pattern the shape of Fig. 3, only the 
ends a littie less in proportion; cut half 
throngh the dotted lines, bend over in the 
same way, as before described, and fix this 
on to the bottom of Fig. 3, with the ends 
downwards. 

For the legs, cut out of card-board three 
patterns, Fig. 4—the inside portion first 
with a penknife; cut half through the 
dotted line on the face of the card at the 
top, split the outer portion in two and 
bend it backwards; cut half through the 
card on the back, at the junc- 
tion of upper half, the same — Fig. 5. 
on the face between it and the 
bottom, and again on the 
back for the foot, bending 
each to the shape of Fig. 5. 
Having finished the legs in 
this way, fix them on at equal 
distances, the upper portions 
to the bottom of the stand ; 
when they are perfectly dry, 
fix the three legs together at 
the inner angle of Fig. 5, 
with gum, and a smali strip 
of white paper round about 
them. To make it stand more 
firmly, duplicate pieces of the under portions may be cut 
out, bent, and gummed on to the lower part of the legs, 
but without the foot, and it will be quite streng enough 
to support a small vase of flowers, and look extremely 
well. 


Fig. 4. 


Taree Roves For Goop Reapina.—First: Finish every 
word. We use the phrase in the sense of a watchmaker 
or jeweller. The difference between two articles, which 
at a little distance look much the same, all lies in the 


Jinish. Every wheel in a watch must be thoroughly 


finished ; and so every word in a sentence must be most 
completely and carefully pronounced. This will make 
reading both pleasant and andible Careful pronuncia- 
tion is more important than noise. Some time ago we 
heard a person make a speech ina large hall; he spoke 
distinctly, and we heard every word; unfortunately, he 
became warm in his subject, and spoke loudly aud ener- 
getically. and immediately his speech became ao inar- 
ticulate noise. Secondly: De not drop the voice at the 
end of the sentence. Simple as this rule may seem, it is 
one most necessary to enforce. If the whole of asentence 
be audible except the conclusion, the passage read be- 
comes discontinuous, a serie~ of intelligible portions in- 
terspersed with blanks. Confusion, of necessity, attaches 
tothe whole. Thirdly: Always read from a full chest. 
Singers know well the importance, indeed the necessity, 
of taking breath at proper places. The same thing is 
important for reading. 


Tre Best Harvest.—It is better to sow a young heart 
with generous thoughts and deeds than a fleld with corn, 
since the heart’s harvest is perpetual. 


Waar is better than presence of mind in a railway 
accident ?—Absence of body 

Why is the horse the most humane of a!l animals?— 
He gives the bit out of his mouth and listens to every woe. 

When is a clock like a discontented workman ?—When 
it strikes. 
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COUNTRY RESIDENCE, 
Designed expressly for Godey's Lady's Book, by Isaac H. Hopes, Architect, Philadelphia, 














FIRST STORY. 


First Story.—A porch, 21 feet 6 inches by 11 feet 4 
inches; B hall, 21 feet 6 inches by 11 feet 4 inches; C sit- 
ting-room, 17 feet 8 inghes by 17 feet 10 inches, D con- 
servatory, 13 feet 8 inches by 10 feet 11 inches; E chamber, 
14 feet 6 inches by 14 feet 4 inches, F bath-room, 7 feet 2 
inches by 5 feet; G water-closet; H closet; I dining- 
room, 22 feet 7 inches by 14 feet 6 inches; J rear porch ; 
K waiting hall; L pantry, 11 feet 9 inches by 6 feet; M 
kitchen, 15 feet 11 inches by 16 feet 144 inch: N scullery, 
18 feet 10 inches by 17 feet 11 inches; O sewing-room, 17 
feet 11 inches by 10 feet; P porch 

Second Story —1 veranda; 2 hall, 11 feet 3 inches; 3 
library, 17 feet 8 inches by 17 feet 8 inches: 4 conserva- 
tory, 13 feet 8 inches by 10 feet 11 inches: 5 chamber, 14 
feet 6 inches by 14 feet 2 inches, 6 bath-room, 6 feet 6 
inches by 5 feet; 7 dressing-room, 5 feet by 11 feet; ’8 
closet; 9 chamber, 17 feet 11 inches by 14 feet 7 inches; 
19 parlor, 22 feet 6 inches by 15 feet 1) inches; 11 bath- 
room, 11 feet by 9 feet 6 inches, 12 bed-room, 10 feet 11 
inches by 8 feet 9 inches. 13 bed-room, 17 feet 11 inches 
by 10 feet , 14, 15, veranda, 
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SECOND STORY. 


Ciorrine or tHE Eartu.—The globe is a mass of vege- 
table life. Plants are the universal covering—the dress 
ofthe naked earth. They perform vast functions, reclaim- 
ing, extending, and improving it. They are the basis of 
an mal life and existence; their very beauty, their social 
and benevolent Jaaguage, render even this troubled scene 
a place of delight. He who communes and meditates 
among trees and flowers will find his Maker there to teach 
his listening heart. 


In a cemetery in Sharon, Connecticut, is a family lot, 
in which are seven graves arranged inacircle. Six ones 
commemorate six deceased wives of one gentleman, while 
the seventh and more stately slab bears the simple but 
affectionate inscription, ‘‘Our Husbaud.”’ 


Waar are the most ensociable things in creation ?— 
Milestones, for you never see two together 

When are soldiers like blacksmiths ’—When they are 
drilling and filing. 
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Tus Roap To Forturs.—Civility is a fortune in itself, 
for a courteous man often succeeds in life, and that even 
when persons of ability fail. The history of our own 
country is full of examples of success obtained by civility. 
The experience of every man furnishes, if we but recall 
the past, frequent instances where conciliatory manners 
have made the fortunes of physicians, lawyers, divines, 
politicians, merchants, and, indeed, individuals of all 
pursuits. In being introduced toa stranger, his affability 
or the reverse creates instantaneously a prepossession in 
his favor, or awakens unconsciously a prejudice against 
him. To men, civility is, in fact, what a pleasing ap- 
pearance is to women; it is a general passport to favor— 
a letter of recommendation written in a language that 
every person understands. The best of men have often 
injured themselves by irritability and consequent rude- 
ness; whereas men of inferior abilities have frequently 
succeeded by their agreeable and pleasing manners. Of 
two men equal in all other respecta, the courteous one 
has twice the advantage, and by far the better chance of 
making his way in the world. 


Anecpores or ANIMALS.—Gilbert White tells us of an old 
hunting mare which ran on the common, and which, be- 
ing taken ill, came down into the village, as it were, to 
implore the help of man, and died the following night in 
the streets. A writer in Fraser relates of a hen-which had 
hatched several broods of ducklings, that from experience 
she lost all the anxiety usually borne by these fuster-mo- 
thers by the indomitable perseverance with which the 
— palmipedes take to the water as soon as they are 
orn, and quietly led them to the brink of the pond, 
calmly watching them as they floated on the surface, or 
dusting herself on the sunny bank to wait unconcernedly 
their return. Dages saw a spider which had seized a bee 
by the back, and effectually prevented it from taking flight; 
but the legs being at liberty, it dragged the spider along, 
which presently suspended it by a thread from its web, 
leaving it to dangle in the air till it was dead, and then 
it was drawn up and devoured. An individual living in 
the square at St. Mark's, Venice, has been in the habit of 
scattering grain every day at two o'clock, previous to 
which hour the birds assemble in one place ou the cathe- 
dral; and as the clock strikes they take wing and hover 
round his window in small circles, till he appears and 
distributes a few handfuls of food. This, at all events, 
indicates the facuity of noting time, and may be placed 
on a paralle! with the story of the dog who wenttochurch 
regularly every Sunday at the proper hour to meet his 
master Animals are prompt at using their experience in 
reference to thiogs from which they have suffered pain or 
annoyance Grant mentions an orang outang which, 
having had when ill some medicine administered in an 
egg, could never be induced to take one afterwards. Le 
Vaillant’s monkey was extremely fond of brandy but 
would not be prevailed on totouch it again aftera lighted 
match had been applied to some it was drinking. A dog 
had been beaten while some musk was held to its nose, 
and ever after fled whenever it accidentally smelt the 
drug, and was so susceptible that it was used in some 
physiological experiments to discover whether any por- 
tion of musk bad been received by the body through the 
organs of digestion—a severe test of the dog's sense of 
smell and capability of profiting by experience. Strend, 
of Prague, had a cat on which he wished to make some 
experiments with an air-pump; but as soon as the crea- 
ture felt the exhaustion of the air, it rapidly placed its 
foot on the valve, and thus stopped the action. A dog 
having great antipathy to the sound of a violin, always 
sought to get the bow and conceal it. Plutarch telis of 
an artful mule, which, when laden with salt, fell intoa 
stream, and finding its load thereby sensibly lightened, 
adopted the expedient afterwards, and whenever it crossed 
a stream slipped souse into the water with its panniers, 
and to cure it of the trick the panniers were filled with 
sponge, under which, when fully saturated, it could 
barely stagger 


GALLANTRY A¥D InGENtITy.—Of all the declarations of 
love, the most admirable was that which a gentleman 
minade to a young lady, who asked him to show her the 
picture of the one he loved, when he immediately pre- 
sented her with a mirror. 











WINTER, AND EARLY SPRING FLOWERS. 


We would remind all who take an interest in flowers, 
and who doves not? that autumn is the proper season for 
planting all the hardy bulbous-rooted plants, for early 
flowering, such as the fragrant Hyacinrn, Jonqvui., and 
Narcissus; the showy Trip, Crown IMPERIAL, PAEONIA, 
and Lity; and those harbingers of early spring, the 
Ssowprop and Crocug; all of which will flower better 
when planted in the autumn, and require but a slight 
covering of straw, manure, tan, or leaves, to endure the 
most severe winter. Mr. Dreger, the Florist, has just 
issued his Illustrated Catalogue of Bulbous Roots, con- 
taining full lists of the varieties, colors, and prices, also 
directions for their cultivation, preparation of soil, and 
management. 

The directions for forcing bulbs into flower (during the 
winter) in pots and glasses, will be found particularly 
interesting to the ladies. This catalogue will be mailed 
to all who inclose a ten cent note or stamp to his address. 

The following choice assortment will be mailed (postage 
prepaid), for a remittance of $10; or one-half of the as- 
sortment for $5. 

6 choice named Hyacinths, for forcing, assorted colors, A 
2 single and double Hyacinths for the garden, or pots. 


















6 “* Tulips, assorted colors. 
6double “ 7 w 
2 early - os “« for forcing. 
6Parrot “ i - 
50 Crocus 93 - 
12 Iris ” s 


6 Polyganthus Narcissus, 

12 single and double Narcissus. 
ORY x “ — Snowdrops. 
6 Ranunculus, assorted colors. 
6 Anemones ae 03 
6 Saffron Crocus “ 19 
6 Lily of the Valley. 

2 Japan Lilies. 
2 Fritillaria. 

Dreer’s Premium Pansy Seep producing flowers over 
two inches in diameter; to insure fine blooms this should 
be sown in the fall. Price 50 cents per packet 

Address HENRY A. DREER, 


Seedsman and Florist, Philadelphia, Pa. 





PHREHCTION 


Is rarely attained, yet 
A.B. W. BULLARD'S 


IMPROVED OIL SOAP, 
FOR REMOVING 
GREASE, PAINT, PITOH, and VARNISH 


From all Goods of Durable Colors, is ahead of 
anything yet discovered. 





It Jeaves the Goods soft, and as perfect as when new, 
with no spot upon which dust can collect, as is the case 
with all the preparations heretofore sold for cleansing 


goods, , 
It is Delicately Perfumed, 
and entirely free from the disagreeable odor of benzine 
and all other resinous fluids. 


COUNTERFEITS 
of this preparation are extant, therefore be sure and take 
none but that which has the autograph of A. B W. BUL- 
LARD on the label, 





Manwfactured by the Proprietors, 
A. B. W. BULLARD & CO., Worcester, Mass. 
General Agents for Pennsylvania, 
DYOTT & CO., 232 North Second St., Philada. 
> For sale by all Druggists. 
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THE SAFEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST. 
IVINS’ PATENT HAIR ORIMPERS. 


FOR CRIMPING AND WAVING 
LADIES’ HAIR, 


No heat required, 


They are put up in beau- 
tifal boxes, containing one 
set (one dozen), assorted 
lengths, with full direc- 
tions for use accompany- 
ing each box. 

No lady’s toilet is com- 
plete without them. For 
sale throughout the coun- 
try. Retailers will be sup- 
plied by any first-class “Wholesale Notion House” in 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, or Baltimore. 

Manufactured solely by the Patentee, E. Ivivs, Sixth 
Street and Columbia Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A youre man, having entertained a tender passion for 
a young woman, felt such insurmountable diffidence as to 
prevent his ever disclosing the same to the fair empress 
of his heart, and resolved on an expedient which would 
bring the business to an issue. He went to the parish 
clerk, and uested that the banns of marriage might be 
published. hen the publication was brought to the 
young woman’s ears, she was filled with astonishment, 
and went to him to vent her resentment. He bore the 
sally with fortitude, observing that if she did not think 
proper to have him, shecould go to the church and forbid 
the banns. After a moment’s pause she took counsel 
with her anger, and said: ‘‘As it has been done, it isa 
pity that the fee should be thrown away!” 








CHESTNUT STREET FEMALE SEMINARY, 
MISS BONNEY AND MISS DILLAYE, PRINCIPALS. 


Tne THIRTY-THIRD Szssion of this English and 
French Boarding and Day school will open at 1615 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia, the middle of September. Particu- 
lars from circulars. 


A TRAVELLER stopped at an inn to breakfast, and having 
drank a cup of what was given to him, the servant asked: 

‘* What will you take, sir, tea or coffee?" 

“That depends upon circumstances,’’ was the reply. 

“Tf what you gave me last was tea, I want coffee; if it 
was coffee, | want tea. I want a change.”’ 


FEMALE 
MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Tas SEVENTEENTH Anxyvat Sesston of the Femate 
Mepica CoLLecs or PEeNNn’A will commence on Monday, 
October 15, 1866, and continue five months, For further 
particulars, address the Secretary, Mrs. E. H. CLeveLann, 
M. D., at the College, North College Avenue and Twenty- 
second Street, Philadelphia. 

ANN PRESTON, M.D., Dean. 


A GENTLEMAN lately complimented a lady on her im- 
proved appearance. ‘‘ You are guilty of flattery,” said 
the lady. ‘‘ Not so,’’ replied he, ‘for I vow you areas 
plump as a partridge.”’ ‘At first,’’ said the lady, “I 
thought you guilty of flattery only, but you are now ac- 
tually making game of me.” 


OUR CARD PHOTOGRAPHS. 


We are constantly adding every celebrity to our very 
extensive list of card photographs—naval, military, pub- 
lic men, authors and authoresees, artists, and a charming 
variety of pictures and works of*art. Send for a cata- 
logue. 


VOL. Lxx111.—19 





AGENTS WANTED 


To sell M. M. TURNER'S 


New Theory for Cutting Ladies’ Dresses, and Boys’ and 
Men's Clothing. 

An entirely new System, patented in the City of Wash- 
ington, Feb. 14, 1865, contained in one piece, perfectly 
simple, and will cut for ladies 264, for gents 400, for boys 
297 different sizes and forms. Specimen copies sent by 
mail, Address M. M. TURNER, 

North Fairfield, Huron County, Ohio. * 


Some of the police, or rather theirsub-agents, in France, 
are very exacting. A man going into a gallery lately 
was hailed by an official in a three-cornered hat and blue 
coat, and told to ‘‘depos't his cane.’? ‘‘ But, monsieur,”’ 
said he, *‘I never carry a cane.” ‘But depose your 
cane then, foolish fellow, and do not stop the others.’’ 
** But I tell monsieur that I have nocane; my good grand- 
father had a—’’ “Be off with your good grandfather, 
and deposit your cane.’’ “But, Monsieur l’Employe, I 
do not number among my goods any cane whatever.”’ 
“Then you can’tcomein. Here is the consigne—‘ Before 
entering you deposit a cane!’”’ 


OUR SUPERIOR NEEDLES. 


We have made arrangements by which we can continue 
to furnish the ladies’ favorite needles for 40 cents per 100 
and a 3 cent stamp to pay return postage. This is much 
cheaper than they can be purchased elsewhere, and the 
needles are of a much finer quality. The demand is so 
great for them that it is the business of one person in our 
office to attend to the orders. We resume again at little 
profit to ourselves, but we are anxious that our subscri- 
bers should be supplied with a superior article. 


A Hrperntan had come far to see Niagara, and while 
he gazed upon it, a friend asked him if it was not the 
most wonderful thing he had ever seen; to which he re- 
plied: ‘‘Never a bit, man—never a bit. Sure it’s no 
wonder at all that the wather should fall down there; for 
I'd like to know what could hinder it?’’ 


MAGFE PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Turse are attracting considerable attention among the 
curious. The effect is novel and surprising. We have 
made arrangements to furnish them at 25 cents a package 
by mail. 

PosTaGe on the Lady’s Book, according to the late law 
passed last winter :— 

Section 36.—Postage on Godey’s Lady’s Book, 24 cents 
a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quarterly in ad- 
vance, at the Post-office where the Book is received. 

News-dealers may receive their packages at the same 
rates, that is, 2 cents for each copy of the magazine, and 
may pay separately for each package as received. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 

Nu order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp ; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks. 

Mrs. D. K.—Sent articles June 14th. 

Miss J. McD).—Sent articles 14th. 

Mrs. H. M. B.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 14th, 

Miss J. F. X.—Sent tollars 14th. . 

Mrs. A. W.—Sent articles by Adams's express 15th. 

M. J. McM.—Sent box by Adams's express 15th. 
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Mrs. A. F.—Sent patterns 15th. 

Mrs. J. E. P.—Sent pattern 18th. 

Mrs. I. A. 8.—Sent patterns 20th. 

Mrs. H. C. G.—Sent patterns 20th. 

Miss J. L. T.—Sent articles by Kinsley’s express 20th, 

I, W.—Sent articles by Kinsley’s express 20th. 

T. H. A.—Sent box by Adams’s express 26th. 

Mrs. M. R. B.—Sent lead comb 26th. 

Mrs. C. E. E.—Sent pattern 26th. 

M. G. W.—Sent dress shields 26th. 

%. S. G —Sent pattern 26th. 

Mrs, A. M. S.—Sent articles by express 27th. 

Mrs, E. P.—Sent box by Adams's express 27th, 

Miss A. M. L.—Sent shawi by Harnden’s express 28th, 

©. D. C.—Sent articles 28th. 

Mrs. 8. L. McC.—Sent curling tongs 28th. 

Miss E. A. F.—Sent purse tassels 25th. 

A. M.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 28th. 

Mrs. L. A. M.—Sent pattern 28th. 

Mrs.*H. R.—Sent pattern 28th, 

V. C. H.—Sent articles 29th. 

Mrs. M. M. D.—Sent pattern 29th. 

Mrs. T. D.—Sent pattern 29th. 

Miss B. M. P.—Sent pattern 29th. 

Mrs. W. G. R.—Sent articles 29th. 

Mrs, 8. MeC.—Sent articles July 2d. 

Mrs. M. J. J.—Sent cotton 2d. 

R. MeC.—Sent India-rubber gloves 2d. 

H. M. M.—Sent articles by Kinsley's express 3d. 

Miss E, L.—Sent articles 3d. 

Mrs. M. C. B—Sent box by Adams’s express 5th. 

Mrs. J.—Sent articles by Adams's express 7th. 

Mrs. G, T. H.—Sent articles by Adams's express 7th. 

R. C. L.—Sent box by Adams’s express 12th. 

M. A. M.—Sent articles by Adams's express 13th. 

Mrs. D.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 14th, 

W. R.—Charleston.—We furnish the information you 
ask for below. If you do not want to make so large a 
quantity proportion the ingredients accordingly. 

Spicep E.perserry Wixe.—Ten gallons of elderber- 
ries, ten gallons of soft water, boil and strain; eight 
ounces red tartar, forty-five pounds of white sugar; fer- 
ment with yeast. When in the cask add ginger, cloves, 
nutmeg, mace, in all four ounces of spices, and three 


ounces of bitter almonds. After fermentation has ceased, 
close the barrel tight, and rack it off when convenien*. 


J. K.—You will find the receipts you ask for on page 
259. 

Mrs. C. M. H.—Cluny edging on insertidn, an inch 
wide, costs 60 cents per yard ; two inches, $1. It is con- 
sidered very strong, and is very much used for under- 
clothing. 

- M. H. V.—There is no difficulty about the matter. The 
enlarged photographs can be produced. What number 
will you want? 

A. J.—Apply at the office. 
for you. 

Ella.—Mrs, Brown, née Jones, means that the lady was 
formerly Miss Jones before she became Mrs. Brown. 

Carrie R.—Marion Harland’s stories are copyrighted. 

A. R. P.—Put your pride in your pocket, and ask for- 
giveness; you aro in the wrong. 

Mary R.—He must be a jealous and evil-minded man. 
Although you are engaged to him there can be no objec- 
tion to your walking home from church with another 
gentleman, especially as he was ngt there to escort you. 
Cast him off. You will hereafter have reason to congra- 
tuiate yourself for having done so, 

Miss FR. L.—Forefinger of the left hand. 


The manuscript is waiting 





HFushions, 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havine had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, ry etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge 
of a small percentage for the time and research uired. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jJewel- 
ry, envelopes, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, 
mantillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to 
economy as wellas taste ; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country For the last, dis- 
tinct directions must be given 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received, Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be aecount- 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 

The Publisher of the Lady’s Book has no interest in 
this department, and kuows nothing of the transactions ; 
and whether the person sending the order is or ig not a 
subscriber to the Lady’s Book, the Fashion Editor does 
not know. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, en gp mae and general style of 
the person, on which muc nds in choice. ress 
goods from Evans & Co., or Gareen Stoddart & Brother; 
dry goods of any kind from Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co., 
New York; lingerie and lace from G. W. Vogel's, 1016 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; bonnets from the most 
celebrated establishments; jewelry from Wriggens & 
Warden, or Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 





DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
SEPTEMBER. 


Fig. 1.—Dress of India muslin, delicately embroidered 
and finished with a worked ruffle. Above the ruffle is a 
prfling of muslin strapped with bands of violet ribbon. 
The corsage is made with very little fulness, and striped 
with violet ribbon. The sleeves are of the coat form, 
quite close at the wrist, and embroidered. The bonnet is 
a fancy Pamela, with flat crown made of violet crépe, 
trimmed with narrow barbes of black lace. 

Fig. 2.—Promenade suit of pearl-colored crépe cloth. 
Tha skirt is edged with a band of blue silk, edged with a 
fancy black braid laid on in scallops. A large jet bead 
is sewed in the hollow of each scallop. Paletét of the 
same material as the dress, cut in the Louis XV. style, to 
represent a waistcoat in front. It is loose in the back, 
though shaped slightly to the figure, and has large 
eqnare pockets on each side. The trimming consists of 
bands of blue silk, fancy black braid, and jet beads. 
The bonnet is of rice straw, trimmed with large gilt balls 
and a tuft of peacock’s feathers. The inside trimmings 
are of blue velvet. 

Fig. 3.—Child’s dress of striped black and white al- 
paca, richly ornamented with rose-colored cashmere, 
edged with a fancy black gimp. The paletét is tight-fit- 
ting, trimmed to match the dress, and finished with a 
hood. Chip hat, bound with rose-color, and trimmed 
with a white feather. 

Fig. 4.—Evening costume of white silk, finished witha 
narrow black lace flounce carried upon tha left side. The 
head of the flounce consists of a puffing of white crépe 
and large pink roses. The overskirt with corsage is 
made of buff silk, richly ornamented with black lace and 
large crystal beads. A long sash of black lace is looped 
at the back of the dress. The under waist is of white 
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silk, trimmed with folds of white crépe. A dog collar 
necklace of black velvet is worn round the neck tied at 
the back in a beau-catcher. The bair is dressed with 
strings of crystal beads. 

Fig. 5.—Dress of rich green silk, made with a sleeve- 
less jacket, richly trimmed with gimp ornaments. The 
wrap is a white mohair lace burnous, finished with fleecy 
tassels. Lamballe hat of embroidered straw, edged with 
a crystal fringe, and tied down with a white lace sash. 

Fig. 6.—Watering-place costume. Dress of white al- 
paca, ornamented with scarlet ribbons, sewed on in dia- 
monds and caught by velvet buttons. The corsage is 
high and tight-fitting, with bunches of scarlet ribbons on 
each shoulder. The overdress is of the Princesse style, 
with corselet. The material is a very thick barige, with 
heavy scarlet satin stripe. It is edged with bands of 
scarlet velvet and a black lace. The hat is of gray straw, 
trimmed with scarlet velvet and a white feather. 


CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 
FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 

Summer fashions are at their last gasp, all the costly 
and evanescent little fripperies are soon to be cast aside, 
and, as yet, nothing decidedly novel has appeared for the 
fall. The fresh green fields and the blue waters are still 
too attractive to be abandoned for the warm houses and 
brick or flag pavements of our cities. The lull, however, 
will be but for a short time, the gay world will be return- 
ing, and Fashion’s new laws will soon be promulgated. 
Gdods of bright and varied colors tastefully arranged 
will usher in the season, and fabulons prices will again 
be given for decorations destined to be-popular but fora 
few months, 

As the styles of coiffure tend more and more to the sum- 
mit of the head, we think bonnets must necessarily be of 
the crownless order. 

The coiffure Josephine adopted in Paris, consists of a 
voluminous chignon formed of plaits or curls arranged 
very high on the head. Qows of short curls fall over the 
forehead, and are strapped by chains and bands 4 la Be- 
noiton. 

Coils are worn, but the old waterfall ranks first in pub- 
lic favor. Asa general rule, the hair is arranged so high 
on the head that the comb can be seen from the front. A 
half wreath of very short curls is frequently placed over 
the waterfall or coil, as a substitute for a comb. 

The newest Empire coiffure has the hair curled from tem- 
ple to temple in short ringlets. Over these curls passes a 
fancy bandelet, above which comes a puff of hair. Behind, 
a double fillet and a chignuon divided into three loops and 
terminated by curls. The neck and ears remain free. 

Diadems of the First Empire style are much in favor, 
they are placed slightly back on the head and form a 
circle round it, 

Bonnets remain the same, the coquettish little Pamela 
and picturesque Lamballe, we think, will unquestionably 
be worn for a couple of months to come. We do not 
readily adopt new styles; the bonnet question is a mo- 
mtentous and puzzling one. No one likes to purchase 
until the style has been decided upon. By waiting, we 
hope to obtain something still newer and prettier, so that 
it is really difficult to decide upon the prevailing fashion 
much before winter sets in. 

A little causerie on weddings and wedding dresses we 
know will be interesting to our lady friends, and we can- 
not do better than give them an account of the marriage 
of the Princess Mary, of Cambridge, taken from a London 
journal :— 


~ 





‘*The royal couple were married in a little plain rural 
church in the village of Kew; she was married ‘among 
her own people,’ by whom she is idolized for her acts of 
charity and her generous feeling. After the old English 
custom, the bride and groom walked to the church. The 
Prince of Teck with his attendants entered, and, after 
kissing the Queen's hand, took his position near the altar. 
A few minutes elapsed, and then the Princess entered 
leaning on her brother’s arm, and followed by four bride- 
maids. Her dress was composed of the richest white satin, 
the front being formed of folds of satin and tulle, and 
trimmed with three floances of Honiton lace. The train 
was likewise of white satin with similar flounces of lace, 
and was secured to the dress by bouquets of orange blos- 
soms and myrtles, The body of the dress was high and 
cut square, and also trimmed with Honiton lace. The 
veil and handkerchief were to match, and the lace was de- 
signed in a sequence of cornucopia, filled with roses, 
shamrocks, and thistles. The headdress consisted of a 
wreath of orange blossoms intermixed with myrtle gath- 
ered in Kew gardens, and fastened at the back by a large 
flower in diamonds. The bridal bouquet was composed 
of white roses and orange blossoms tastefully interspersed 
with ferns and calodium leaves, and the whole trimmed 
with elegant lace. The bridemaids’ dresses were of white 
tarlatane with very small bowillons up the skirt, and 
tunics of tarlatane embroidered with straw and looped 
up with sashes of cornflower blue glacé trimmed with 
straw. The bonnets were charming little concoctions 
of tulle wreathed with cornflowers and pink heath; 
tulle veils floated over the shoulders to the bottom of the 
dresses.”” 

Among the aristocratic marriages lately celebrated in 
Paris, we note that of M’lle Carneau Aguado with the 
Count de Talleyrand-Périgord. The youthful bride was 
elegantly dressed in rich dead white unwatered moiré, 
with an immensely long train, which was trimmed with 
rows of lace sewn on at intervals without any fulness 
between ruches of crépe lisse. The wreath consisted of 
very delicate bandelets of white thorn mixed with orange- 
blossoms. 

Peplum skirts and basques are very popular, and are 
particularly admired for bridal foilettes. The most de- 
sirable material is a heavy white silk or Irish poplin, 
edged all round the skirt and peplum, with a band of 
feather trimming, an embroidery of pearl or crystal 
beads, or a ruching of tarlatane, silk, er pe, or crépe lisse, 
The points of the :peplum should be finished with large, 
full tassels of white silk. 

Another pretty stylc is a tarlatane, crépe, or tulle skirt 
tastefully ornamented with puffings worn under a pep 
lum skirt of white silk edged with garlands of flowers. 

The douquet de corsage is now fastened at the left side, 
and the bridal veil is generally worn over the face until 
after the ceremony, when it is thrown back by the bride 
maids. 

A very pretty dress for a young bride Is of very fine 
white muslin made with a peplum skirt trimmed with a 
puffing of muslin, and fringed with sprays of white lilaa 
The dress is made over a white silk slip, and the corsage 
is laid in latge flutes or box-plaits in the Greek style 
The coiffure should be bandwiets of white lilacs with Be 
noiton chains of orange blossoms. 

So far there is little uniformity inthe shapes of mantles. 
Sacks and rotondes are both worn, while the peplum is 
adopted by many as more stylish and being the great 
novelty of the season. 

The Marie Antoinette scarf is a protty little affair, very 
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much favored by young ladies. It is of lace, muslin, or 
of material like the dress. It is about as deep as a fichu 
at the back, crosses in front, and ties at the back with 
large bow and ends. The same style of cape in lace will 
be worn over tight-fitting casaques and peplums this fall. 

Another pretty idea for a fall wrap is a short casaque 
pointed sharply in front, deeply curved up at the sides, 
and falling in a very deep point at the back. It fits the 
figure tightly, and is worn with a belt. A large, square 
pocket is on each side of the front, and the trimming con- 
sists generally of a profusion of buttons and bead passe- 
menterie. This style is suitable for cloth, silk, or for a 
suit. 

A very jaunty little affair has just appeared for little 
girls. It is of silk or fancy cloth trimmed with velvet, 
buttons, or braid. It is somewhat like a Zouave in front, 
with the distinction that it does not slope off as suddenly. 
It is cut slightly up on the hips, and at the back it de 
scribes a little square coat-tail. This same style of jacket 
is worn by little boys from three to five years of age. For 
them it is generally made of pigué, or the same material 
as the dress, 


Chains of all kinds predominate for trimmings—crystal, 
gilt, silver, and steel for evening wear, while jet and silk 
chains are reserved for the street. Braids studded with 
beads and large cameos are also among the new dress and 
cloak trimmings. These cameo trimmings are also ar- 
ranged as cuffs and epaulettes. 


Cashmere talmas and sacks are among the late impor- 
tations. The black ones are studded with white or gilt 
beads, and are encircled with a rich embroidery, edged 
with Cluny or guipure. The white Cashmere wraps are 
embroidered with black, coral, or blue beads, and fin- 
ished with a deep goat's hair fringe. These styles, though 
very elegant, are slightly too prononcé for street wear. 
Besides the foregoing, some few are made of black, richly 
embroidered with jet, and ornamented with a mass of jet 
ornaments intermixed with guipure, and finished with the 
inevitable Benoiton knot at the back, consisting of loops 
of belting or velvet ornamented with and chains; 
the ends are quite long, and finished by aiguillettes of jet. 

The catalogue is not yet exhausted ; there is an endless 
variety of paletdte in silk and cloth. Some are slashed 
up to the waist in the back and caught together by cameos 
and chains; the other decorations consisting of rich 
beaded bands fastened over the arm with a buckle pass- 
ing in front, then underneath the armhole to the back, 
where they fall in sashes. The front of the wrap is loose 
and rounding, while the back is tight. Others describe 
deep points at the sides, and at the back are belted in at 
the waist by belts studded with steel; they are cut square 
at the neck, and are richly trimmed with black and steel 
ornaments. 

The fashion of festooning dresses has given rise to a 
new style of dress. We refer to the robe fourreau, which 
at first did not take well at all, but is now universally 
adopted by Parisian modestes. The dress skirt is cut 
quite short and worn over a petticoat of good walking 
length. The latter is generally gored and trimmed with 
an elaborate design in velvet or braid sprinkled with 
beads. The dress skirt is cut in bunches of scallops to 
simulate looping, and ornamented on the top of each ies- 
toon by an appliqué ornament of silk or velvet. A pale- 
tét or basquine with hood made of the same material as 
the dress completes the costume. When a very dressy 
costume is required, the underskirt is of silk, while the 
upper is of poplin or some similar material. It must be 
remembered, however, that as this style of dress is some- 








what conspicuous, the only colors suitahle for the street 
are the dark shades of mode, brown, and flax gray ; the 
latter is the new color of the season, 

A rich dinner dress is frequently made of a striped or 
figured silk made rather short and worn over a skirt of 
solid contrasting color. Three bands of ribbon or velvet 
are fastened at the waist on either side, and apparently 
festaon the skirt at the lower edge. 

Many dresses of solid silk are trimmed with bands of 
striped silk, and have tablier or apron pieces of the striped 
silk. The body is a long basque cut with three long and 
well accentuated points edged with a band of cameos and 
hanging buttons, The front is a short waistcoat of striped 
silk. 

The Watteau festoon adopted by a few of the Parisian 
belles at the late races, is too eccentric to be generally re- 
ceived; we give it merely for its novelty. The long train 
is tucked up, and falls over a ribbon which is fastened to 
the revers at each side of the front of the skirt, and then 
tied in the centre of the skirt with an enormous bow. We 
think a very stylish evening dress might be made up 
from this idea, For instance, let the underskirt be a mass 
of tulle puffings, and the overskirt a long cloud or veil of 
tulle caught back by a wide rose, cerise, or blue ribbon 
fastened by a bow or bouquet of flowers, 

The latest style in Paris is for the paletét to match the 
dress in color, the novelty consisting in this; if the drees 
is of solid color the paletét is striped, and if the dress is 
striped the pa/etét is perfectly plain. 


A very good style of peplum, which may be modifjed 
for street or evening wear, is as follows: It is open at the 
sides where it falls in deep points finished with long tas- 
sels, the front part of the peplum is much shorter than the 
back, and it is finished with a rich trimming laid on ina 
Grecian pattern. For the street it would be of heavy 
black’ gros grains trimmed with jet passementerie, and 
for evening it would be of light silk richly ornamented 
with Cluny lace, and edged with silver bells. 

A very elegant reception dress for a bride is of a silver 
gray silk made with peplum basque trimmed with silver 
pendants, and a silver tassel on each point of the peplum, 
while the corsage is buttoned with large silver buttons of 
filigree work. 

For evening dresses the corsages are growing shorter 
and shorter, sleeves are almost non-existent, and a very 
wide sash known as the enfant de cheur, is worn round 
the waist and tied in a bow at the side. The style is ex- 
tremely decolletz, not at all picturesque, and so absurd 
and ugly, that we hope it may not be adopted. 

If the decolleté or very low dresses are admired, we 
would suggest that the neck shculd be veiled by a tulle 
scarf thrown over the shoulders, or a tucker of tulle sewed 
to the dress and drawn up to the throat by a ribbon or 
velvet. 

We are not yet able to give our readers an idea of the 
shape of fall hats, but hope by next month to be fully 
posted. 

Aprons are again becoming fashionable. For morning 
we see the dainty little bib apron of white muslin edged 
with a tiny fluted ruffle. Some are made with the skirt 
frilled on to the band or bib, while others, again, are 
gored; the bib and centre piece of the apron being in one 
piece. The latter is decidedly the newest and best style, 
and makes up charmingly in black silk. The Pompadour 
apron, another novelty, is plaited on to a pointed waist- 
band. The edge of the apron is cut in three deep festoons 
trimmed with Cluny lace and ornamented with a bow 
placed on top of each festoon. FasHiox. 
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BRAIDED TIDY. 








Ree .— Book A. slin, braided with fine blue or scarlet worsted braid, or can be worked in button-hole stitch, 
with blue or scarlet 


If braided, copy the oe from illustration on tissue paper, tack the paper on material, run on the braid vy the 
pattern, then tear away the paper carefully. 
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WOODLAND MEMORIES. 


OOMPOSED FOR THE PIANO-FORTE, FOR GODEY’S LADY'S BOOK, 





BY BL. CURTIS. 





Allegro. 
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WOODLAND MEMORIES. 
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LATEST FASHIONS. 
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Left-hand Figure. Waixixa TorLet —The Pamela bonnet is of straw, ornamented with small bouquets of rose- 
buds; a long tulle or crape veil falls behind; pink ribbon strings. The pardessus is made of black silk, the trimming 
consisting of guipure and jet buttons disposed down the fronts and sleeves. The dress is of a lilac light fancy silk. It 
is worn with a petticoat trimmed at the bottom with a larye plaited flounce. 


Right-hand Figure. TRavELLIne ToiteT.—The Lamballe hat is of fancy straw, and has on the front a bird with a 
long tail. The dress, pardessus, and skirt are made of gray poplin, and simply ornamented all round with gimp cord, 
disposed at equal distances, as clearly shown in our illustration. 


Costume ror a Lrrrie Grrt.—The round straw bat i> ‘rimmed round the brim with a ruche of blue silk, and a bow 
behind with two short ends. The pardessus is made of blue silk, with a hood, and ornamented with bows of ribbou. 
Plain skirt of a striped fancy material. 
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A wide black ribbon adorns the crown of the Italian straw hat. 
front, and forming a bow behind, falls in two long ends on the shoulders, 
black and white. The plain skirt is looped up at equal distances by white silk tabs edged with black braid and fast- 
ened by acameo. It shows a flounced petticoat, edged and headed by black braid. The long 
dered with black braid, and buttoned with cameos. Two long white silk tabs, edged also with 


PROMENADE SUIT FOR A YOUNG LADY. 
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other on the shoulder, and descend down the bottom of the garment, being fastened with cameos. White silk cuffs and 
collar. 


This ribbon is passed through a buckle on the 
The whole toilet is “ery of poplin striped 


lett is entirely bor- 
lack braid, cross each 
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J. R. TERRY, 
FIATT HIF. AIND F'URRIER, 
409 Broadway, New York. 
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No. 1. Central Park. Made of black velvet, rolled at the side, and trimmed with heavy silk cord band and a rich 
ostrich feather. 

No. 2. Grecian Turban. Made of black velvet, and trimmed with green braided velvet, fastened with a rich broach 
at the side and a green willow feather. 

No. 3. Boy's Turban. Very stylish forasmall boy. It is made of both cloth and velvet. The trimming consists 
of two bands of velvet over the crown and a tassel in front. 

yt Lady's Turban. Made of white felt, with a band of blue velvet, and a Bird of Paradise feather set in a 
velvet bow. 

No. 5. The Empress. A very stylish hat fora young lady. The brim has a heavy roll, thecrown is flat and very 
low. This is trimmed with velvet and a Bird of Paradise. 





LETTERS FOR MARKING POCKET-HANDKERCHIEFS. 





NEW STYLE OF APRONS. 


Fig. 1. 


Fig. 1.—Fancy apron of black silk. trimmed with an aumoniére at the side formed of folds of satin. The apron is 
also ornainented by rusettes of quilled ribbon and Jace.” 


Fig: 2. 


Fig. 2—Corselet apron, embroidered with steel bugles sewed on in the shape of stars. The corselet and pockets are 
trimmed with revers trimmed with bugles and steel drops. 
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BRUSH MADE OF CLOTH LIST.—(The Back.) 
(See Description, Work Department.) 
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Tus Roap ro Fortvyz.—Civility is a fortune in itself, 
for a courteous man often succeeds in life, and that even 
when persons of ability fail. The history of our own 
country is fall of examples of success obtained by civility. 
The experience of every man furnishes, if we but recall 
the past, frequent instances where conciliatory manners 

have made the fortunes of physicians, lawyers, divines, 
politicians, merchants, and, indeed, individuals of all 
pursuits. In being introduced to a stranger, his affability 
or the reverse creates instantaneously a prepossession in 
his favor, or awakens unconscicusly a prejudice against 
him. To men, civility is, in fact, what a pleasing ap- 
pearance is to women ; it is a general passport to favor— 
a letter of recommendation written in a language that 
every person understands. The best of men have often 
injured themselves by irritability and consequent rude- 
ness; whereas men of inferior abilities have frequently 
succeeded by their ayreeable and pleasing manners. Of 
two men equal in all other respects, the courteous one 
has twice the advantage, and by far the better chance of 
making his way in the world. 


AyEcporEs oF ANTMALS,—Gilbert White tells usof anold 
hunting mare which ran on the common, and which, be- 


ing taken ill, came down into the vi as it were, to 
implore the help of and died Ply Started tin 
the streets. A writer in relates of a hen hac 


hatched several broods of ducklings, that from experience 
she lost all the anxiety usually borne by these foster-mo- 

oon by the be ey acy with which the 

g palmipedes take to the water as soon as they are 

_ Vand quietly ed them to the brink of the. pond, 

ealmiy them as they floated on the surface, or 

dusting herself on the sunny bank to wait unconcernedly 


their return. saw a spider which had seized a bee 

Lee hy ,and “n ae aemmettie tact flight; 
ut the legs being A ety oheoee er along, 

whieh th read from its we 


leaving it to dangle in the awd till it was dead, and then 
it was drawn up and devoured. An individual living in 
the square at St. Mark's, Venice, has been {nu the habit of 
seattering grain every day at two o'clock, previous to 
which hour the birds assemble in one place on the cathe- 
dral ; and as the clock strikes they take wing and hover 
round his window in small circles, till he appears and 
distributes a few handfuls of food. This, at all events, 
indicates the faculty of noting time, and may be placed 
on a paralle! with the story of the who went tochurch 
apeelariy every Sunday at the ono hour to meet his 
aster. Animals are prompt at using their experience in 
reference to things from which they have suffered pain or 
annoyauce, Grant mentions an orang outang which, 
having had when ill some medicine administered in an 
egg, could never be induced to take ope afterwards. Le 
Vaillant’s monkey was extremely fond of brandy. but 
would not be prevailed on totoueh it again aftera lighted 
match had been ee to some it was drinking. A dog 
had been peaten while some musk was held to its nose, 
and ever after fled whenever it accidentally smelt the 
drug, and was so susceptible that it was used in some 
physiological experiments to discover whether any por- 
tion of musk bad been received by the body through the 
organs of digestion—a severe test of the dog's sense of 
smell and capability of profiting by experience. Strend, 
of Prague, @ cat on which he wished to make some 
experiments with an air-pump; but as soon as the crea- 
tare felt the exhaustion of the air. it rapidly placed its 
foot on the valve, and thus stopped the action. A dog 


having great anti y to the sound of a violin, always 
sought to get the ser conceal it. Pintarch tetis of 
an artful mule, wher laden with salt, fell intoa 


which, 
stream, and fading its load thereby sensibly lightened, 
adopted the expedient afterwards, and whenever it crossed 
4 stream slipped souse into the water with its panniers, 
and to cure it of the trick the panniers were filled with 
sponge, under which, when fully saturated, it could 
barely stagger. 


GALLANTRY axp InceNviry.—Of all the declarations of 
love, the most admirable was that which a gentleman 
eda to a young lady, who asked him to show her the 

Ten ty *he ~w when he immediately pre- 





WINTER, AND EARLY SPRING FLOWERS 


We would remind all who take an interest in flowers, 
and who does not? that autumn is the proper season for 
planting all the hardy bulbous-rooted plants, for early 
flowering, such as the fragrant Hracixtu, JonqviL, and 
Nanrcissus; the showy Trip, Crown ImperiaL, Pazomia, 
and Lity; and those harbingers of varly spring, the 
Sxyowprop and Crocvs; all of which will flower better 
when planted in the autumn, and require but a slight 
covering of straw, manure, tan, or leaves, to endure the 
most severe winter. Mr. Drerr, the Florist, has just 
issued his Illustrated Catalogue of Bulbous Roots, con- 
taining full lists of the varieties, colors, and prices, also 
directions for their cultivation, preparation of soil, and 
management. - 

The directions for forcing bulbs into flower (during the 
winter) in pots and glasses, will be found particularly 
interesting to the ladies. This catalogue will be mailed 
to all who inelose a ten cent note or stamp to his address. 

The aes choice assortment will be mailed (postage 


prepaid remittance of $10; or one-half of the as- 
Preeeian tee o8 $5. 


6 choice named re for forcing, assorted colors. 


12 single = ‘ety Se cibk poten. for the garden, or yo. 
6 
6 double _ 
lZearly “ ae “« for forcing. 
6Parrot “ om * 
60 Crocus DK ¢ 
12 Iris ae “ 
f. Polyganthus Narcissus. 
te and double Narcissus. 


“  Snowdrops, 
% Ranunculus, assorted colors. 


6 Anemones 
eo “ 


6 Saffron Crocus 

6 Lily of the Valley. 
2 Japan Lilies. 

2 Fritillaria. ® 


Dreer's Premivm Pansy Seep producing flowers over 
two inches in diameter; to insure fine blooms this shouid 
be sown in the fall. Price 50 cents per packet 

Address HENRY A. DREER, 


Seedsman and Florist, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ub] AE Bow i aN 
Is rarely attained, yet 
A.B, W. BULLARD’'S 


[IMPROVED OIL SOAP, 


FOR REMOVING 


GREASE, PAINT, PITOH, and VARNISH 


From ali Goods of Durable Colors, is ahead of 
anything yet discovered. 


Tt leaves the Goods soft, and as perfect as when new, 
with no spot upon which dust can collect, as is the case 
with all the preparations heretofore sold for cleausing 


goods. 
it is Delicately Perfumed, 


and entirely free from the disagreeable odor of benzine 
and all other resinous fluids, 


COUNTERFEITS 
of this preparation are extant, therefore be sure and take 
none but that whieh has the autograph of A. B. W. BUL- 
LARD on the label. 
Manufactured by the Proprietors, 
A. B. W. BULLARD & CO., Worcester, Mass. 
General Agents for Pennsylvanis, 
DYOTT & CO., 232 North Second 5St., Philada, 


4&@ For sale by all Druggists. 
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THE SAFEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST. 
IVINS’ PATENT HAIR CRIMPERS. 


FOR CRIMPING AND WAVING 
LADIES’ HAIR, 
No heat required. 

They are put up in beau- 
tifal boxes, containing one 
set (one dozen), assorted 
lengths, with fall direc- 
tions for use accompany- 
ing each box. 

No lady’s toilet_is com- 
plete without them. For 
sale throughout the coun- 
try. Retailers will be sup- 
plied by any first-class “‘ Wholesale Notion House” in 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, or Baltimore. 

Manufactured solely by the Patentee, E. Ivins, Sixth 
Street and Columbia Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A youre man, having entertained a tender on for 
a young woman, felt such insurmountable diffidence as to 
prevent his ever disclosing the same to the fair empress 
of his heart, and resolved on an expedient which would 
bring the business to an issue. He went to the parish 
clerk, and requested that the bauns of marriage might be 
published. hen the publication was brought to the 
young woman's ears, she was filled with astonishment, 
and went to him to vent her resentment. He bore the 
sally with fortitude, observing that if she did not think 
proper to have him, shecould go to thecharch and forbid 
the banns. After a moment’s pause she took counsel 
with her anger, and said: ‘‘As it has been done, it isa 
pity that the fee should be thrown away!” 


CHESTNUT STREET FEMALE SEMINARY. 
5 
MISS BONNEY AND MISS DILLAYE, PRINCIPALS. 

Tas THIRTY-THIRD Szssion of this English and 
French Boarding and Day school will open at 1615 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia, the middle of September. Particu- 
lars from circulars. 





A TRAVELLER stopped atan inn to breakfast, and having 
drank a cup of what was given to him, the servant asked : 

**What will you take, sir, tea or coffee?” 

“‘That depends upon circumstances,’’ was the reply. 

“If what you gave me last was tea, I want coffee; if it 
was coffee, I want tea. I want a change.” 


FEMALE 
MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Taz SEVENTEENTH Anxvat Sessston of the Fematz 
Mepica CoLLecs oF Penxyx’a will commence on Monday, 
October 15, 1866, and continue five months. For further 
particulars, address the Secretary, Mrs, E. H. Cueye.anp, 
M. D., at the College, North College Avenue and Twenty- 
second Street, Philadelphia. 

ANN PRESTON, M.D., Dean. 


A GENTLEMAN lately complimented a lady on her im- 
proved appearance. ‘‘You are guilty of flattery,’’ said 
the lady. ‘Not so,’’ replied he, “for I vow you areas 
plump as a partridge.” “At first,’’ said the lady, “I 
thought you guilty of flattery only, but you are now ac- 
tually making game of me.”” 


OUR CARD PHOTOGRAPHS. 


We are constantly adding every celebrity to our very 
extensive list of card photographs—navai, military, pub- 
lic men, authors and authoresses, artists, and a charming 
variety of pictures and werks of art. Send for a cata- 
logue, 

VoL. Lxxtit.—19 








AGENTS WANTED 
To sell M. M. TURNER'S 


New Theory for Cutting Ladies’ Dresses, and Boys’ and 
Men's Clothing. 

An entirely new System, patented in the City of Wash- 
ington, Feb. 14, 1865, contained in one piece, perfectly 
simple, and will cut for ladies 264, for gents 400, for boys 
297 different sizes and forms. Specimen copies sent by 
mail. Address M. M. TURNER, 

North Fairfield, Huron County, Ohio. 


Some of the police, or rather theirsub-agents, in France, 
are very exacting. A man going into a gallery lately 
was hailed by an official in a three-cornered hat and biue 
coat, and told to ‘“‘deposit his cane.” ‘‘ But, monsieur,” 
said he, ‘‘I never a cane.”’ ‘But depose your 
cane then, foolish fellow, and do not stop the others.’’ 
‘But I tell monsieur that I have no cane ; my good d- 
father had a—" “Be off with your good grandfather, 
and deposit your cane.’ “But, Monsieur l’Employe, I 
do not number among my goods any cane whatever.” 
“Then you can’tcomein. Here is the consigne—‘ Before 
entering you deposit a cane!’”’ 


OUR SUPERIOR NEEDLES. 


We have made arrangements by which we can continue 
to furnish the ladies’ favorite needles for 40 cents per 100 
and a 3 cent stamp to pay return postage. This is much 
cheaper than they can be purchased elsewhere, and the 
needles are of a much finer quality. The demand is so 
great for them that it is the business of one person in our 
office to attend to the orders. We resume again at little 
profit to ourselves, but we are anxious that our subseri- 
bers should be supplied with a superior article. 


A Himerntay had come far to see Niagara, and while 
he gazed upon it, a friend asked him if it was not the 
most wonderful thing he had ever seen; to which he re- 
plied: ‘‘Never a bit, man—never a bit. Sure it’s no 
wonder at all that the wather should fall down there; for 
I'd like to know what could hinder it?’’ 


MAGIC PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Tess are attracting considerable attention among the 
curious. The effect is novel and surprising. We have 
made arrangements to furnish them at 25 cents a package 
by mail. 

PostaGe on the Lady’s Book, according to the late law 
passed last winter :— 

Section 36.—Postage on Godey’s Lady’s Book, 24 cents 
a year, payable yearly, ee quarterly in ad- 
vance, at the Post-office where the k is received. 

News-dealers may receive their packages at the same 
rates, that is, 2 cents for each copy of the magazine, and 
may pay separately for each package as received. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 

Nv order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

_ All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
‘post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks. 

Mrs. D. K.—Sent articles June l4th, 

Miss J. McD.—Sent articles 14th. 

Mrs. H. M. B.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 4th. 

Miss J. F. X.—Sent collars 14th. 

Mrs. A. W.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 15th, 

M. J. McM.—Sent box by Adams's express 15th. 
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Mrs. A. F.—Sent patterns 15th. 
Mrs. J. E. P.—Sent pattern 1Sth. 
Mrs. I, A. 8.—Sent patterns 20th. 
Mrs. H. C. G.—Sent patterns 20th. 
Miss J. L. T.—Sent articles by Kinsley'’s express 20th. 
I, W.—Sent articles by Kinsley'’s express 20th. 
T. H. A.—Sent box by Adams's express 26th. 
\ Mrs. M. R. B.—Sent lead comb 26th. 
Mrs. C. E. E.—Sent pattern 26th. 
M. G. W.—Sent dress shields 26th. 
E. 8. G.—Sent pattern 26th. 
Mrs. A. M. §8.—Sent articles by express 27th. 
Mrs. E. P.—Sent box by Adams's express 27th. 
Miss A. M. L.—Sent shawl by Harndeu’s express 28th. 
C. D. C.—Sent articles 28th. 
Mrs. 8. L, MeC,—Sent curling tongs 28th. 
Miss E. A. F.—Sent purse tassels 28th. 
A. M.—Sent articles by Adams's expross 2Sth. 
Mrs. L. A. M.—Sent pattern 2Stb. 
Mrs. H. R.—Sent pattern 28th. 
V. C. H.—Sent articles 29th. 
Mrs, M. M. D.—Sent pattern 29th. 

Mrs. T. D.—Sent pattern 29th. 

Miss B. M. P.—Sent pattern 29th. 

Mrs. W. G. R.—Sent articles 20th. 

Mrs. 8S. McC.—Sent articles July 2d. 

Mrs. M. J. J.—Sent cotton 2d. 

R. McC.—Sent India-rubber gloves 2d. 

H, M. M.—Sent articles by Kinsley’s express 3d. 

Miss E. L.—Sent articles 3d. 

Mrs. M. C. B—Sent box by Adams's express 5th. 

Mrs. J.—Sent articles by Adams's express 7th. 

Mrs. G. T. H.—Sent articles by Adams's express 7th 

R. C. L.—Sent box by Adams's express 12th. 

M. A. M.—Sent articles by Adams's express 13th. 

Mrs. D.—Sent articles by Adams's express 14th. 

W. R.—Charleston.—We furnish the iuformation you 
ask “or below. If youdo not want to make so largea 
quantity proportion the ingredients accordingly. 

Pg Experserry Wixe.—Ten gallons of elderber- 

llons of soft water, boil and strain; eight 

tartar, forty-five pounds of white sugar; 
sent ot With penal. When in the cask add ginger, cloves, 
Senna m all four ounces of spices, and three 


nutmeg, 
ounces of bitter auenie After fermentation has ceased, 
close the barrel tight, and rack it off when convenient. 


t 


J. K.—You will find the receipts you ask for on page 
259. 

Mrs. C. M. H.—Cluny edging on insertion, an inch 
wide, costs 60 cents per yard; two inches, $1. It is con- 
sidered very strong, and is very much used for under- 
clothing. 

M. H. V.—There is no difficulty about the matter. The 
enlarged photographs can be produced. What number 
will you want? 

A. J.—Apply at the office. The manuscript is waiting 
for you. 

Ella.—Mrs. Brown, née Jones, means that the lady was 
formerly Miss Jones before she became Mrs. Brown. 

Carrie R.—Marion Harland’s stories are copyrighted. 

A. R. P.—Put your pride in your pocket, and ask for- 
giveness; you are in ihe wrong. 

Mary R.—He must be a jealous and evil-minded man. 
Although you are engaged to him there can be no objec- 
tion to your walking home from church with another 
gentleman, especially as he was not there to escort you. 
Cast him off. You will hereafler have reason to congra- 
taiate yourself for having done so. 

Miss R, L.—Forefinger of the left hand. 





Fushious, 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havine had frequent applications for the of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by iadies “ at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Depart 





‘ment will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge 
of a small pomeneee is the hee and research uired. 
Spring and autamn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewel- 
ry, envelopes, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, 
mantillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to 
economy as well as taste ; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, dis- 
tinct directions — be neon iy che for the 

Orders, accom: checks for the proposed expen- 
dhure etc addionettetireetel A, Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account- 
able for losses that may occur in rem remitting. 

The Publisher of the Lady’s Book has no interest in 
this depertment, and knows nothing of the transactions ; 
and whether the n sending the order is or is nota 
subscriber to the y's Book, the Fashion Editor does 
not know. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which m in choice. ress 
gs from Evans & Co., or Curwen Stoddart & Brother; 

ry goods of any kind from Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co. A 
New York; lingerie and lace from G. W. Vogel’s, 1016 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; bonnets from the most 
celebrated establishments; jewel tA from Wriggens & 
Warden, or Caldwell’s, Philadelph a. 

When goods are ordered, the fashious that prevail here 

overn the purchase ; therefore, no articles will be taken 

k. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
SEPTEMBER, 


Fig. 1.—Dress of India muslin, delicately embroidered 
and finished with a worked ruffle. Above the ruffle isa 
puffing of muslin strapped with bands of violet ribbon. 
The corsage is made with very little fulness, and striped 
with violet ribbon. The sleeves are of the coat form, 
quite close at the wrist, and embroidered. The bonnet is 
a fancy Pamela, with flat crown made of violet crépe, 
trimmed with narrow barbes of black lace. 

Fig. 2.—Promenade suit of pearl-colored crépe cloth. 
The skirt is edged with a band of blue silk, edged with a 
fancy black braid laid on in scallops. A large jet bead 
is sewed in the hollow of each scallop. Paletét of the 
same material as the dress, cut in the Louis XV. style, to 
represent a waistcoat in front. It is loose in the back, 
though shaped slightly to the figure, and has large 
sqnare pockets on each side. The trimming consists of 
bands of blue silk, fancy black braid, and jet beads. 
The bonnet is of rice straw, trimmed with large gilt balls 
and a tuft of peacock’s feathers. The inside trimmings 
are of blue velvet. 

Fig. 3.—Child's dress of striped black and white al- 
paca, richly ornamented with rose-colored cashmere, 
edged with a fancy black gimp. The paletét is tight-fit- 
ting, trimmed to match the dress, and finished with a 
hood. Chip hat, bound with rose-color, and trimmed 
with a white feather. 

Fig. 4.—Evening costume of white silk, finished witha 
narrow black lace flounce carried upon the left side. The 
head of the flounce consists of a puffing of white crépe 
and large pink roses. The overskirt with corsage is 
made of buff silk, richly ornamented with black lace and 
large crystal beads. A long sash of black lace is looped 
at the back of the dress. The under waist is of avhite 
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silk, trimmed with folds of white crépe. A dog collar 
necklace of black velvet is worn round the neck tied at 
the back in a beau-catcher. The hair is dressed with 
strings of crystal beads. 

fig. 5.—Dress of rich green silk, made with a sleeve- 
less jacket, richly trimmed with gimp ornaments. The 
wrap is a white mohair lace burnons, finished with fleecy 
tassels. Lamballé hat of embroidered straw, edged with 
a crystal fringe, and tied down with a white lace sash. 

Fig. 6.—Watering-place costume. Dress of white al- 
paca, ornamented with scarlet ribbons, sewed on in dia- 
monds and caught by velvet buttous. The corsage is 
high and tight-fitting, with bunches of scarlet ribbons on 
each shoulder. The overdress is of the Princesse style, 
with corselet. The material is a very thick barige, with 
heavy scarlet satin stripe. It is edged with bands of 
scarlet velvet and a black lace. The hat is of gray straw, 
trimmed with scarlet velvet and a white feather. 


CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 
FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


Sommer fashions are at their last gasp, all the costly 
and evanescent littie fripperies are soon to be cast aside, 
and, as yet, nothing decidedly novel has appeared for the 
fall. The fresh green fields and the blue waters are still 
too attractive to be abandoned for the warm houses and 
brick or flag pavements of our cities. The lull, however, 
will be but for a short time, the gay world will be return- 
ing, and Fashion’s new laws will soon be promulgated. 
Goods of bright and varied colors tastefully arranged 
will usher in the season, and fabulous prices will again 
be given for decorations destined to be popular but for a 
few months. 

As the styles of coiffure tend more and more to the sum- 
mit of the head, we think bonnets must necessarily be of 
the crownless order. 

The coiffure Josephine adopted in Paris, consists of a 
voluminous chignon formed of plaits or curls arranged 
very high on the head. Rows of short curls fall over the 
forehead, and are strapped by chains and bands 4 la Be 
noiton. 

Coils are worn, but the old waterfall ranks first in pub- 
lic favor. As a general rule, the hair is arranged so high 
on the head that the comb can be seen from the frout. A 
half wreath of very short curls is frequently placed over 
the waterfall or coil, as a substitute for a comb. 

The newest Empire coiffure has the hair curled from tem- 
ple to temple in short ringlets. Over these curls passes a 
fancy bandelet, above which comes a puff of hair, Bebind, 
a double fillet and a chignon divided into three loops and 
terminated by curls. The neck and ears remain free. 

Diadems of the First Empire style are much in favor, 
they are placed slightly back on the head and form a 
circle round it. ~ 

Bonnets remain the same, the coquettish little Pamela 
and picturesque Lamballe, we think, will unquestionably 
be worn for a couple of months to come. We do not 
readily adopt new styles; the bonnet question is a mo- 
mentous and puzzling one. No one likes to purchase 
until the style has been decided upon. By waiting, we 
hope to obtain something still newer and prettier, so that 
it is really difficult to decide upon the prevailing fashion 
much before winter sets in. 

A little causerie on weddings and wedding dresses we 
know will be interesting to our lady friends, and we can- 
not do better than give them an account of the marriage 
of the Princess Mary, of Cambridge, taken from a London 
journal :— 








‘*The royal couple were married in a little plain rural 
church in the village of Kew ; she was married ‘among 
her own people,’ by whom she is idolized for her acts of 
charity and her generous feeling. After the old English 
custom, the bride and groom walked to the church. The 
Prince of Teck with his attendants entered, and, after 
kissing the Queen's hand, took his position near the altar. 
A few minutes elapsed, and then the Princess entered 
leaning on her brother’s arm, and followed by four bride- 
maids. Her dress was composed of the richest white satin, 
the front being formed of folds of satin and tulle, and 
trimmed with three floances of Honiton lace. The train 
was likewise of white satin with similar flounces of lace, 
and was secured to the dress by bouquets of orange blos- 
soms and myrtles. The body of the dress was high and 
cut square, and also trimmed with Honiton lace. The 
veil and handkerchief were to match, and the lace was de- 
signed in a sequence of cornucopia, filled with roses, 
shamrocks, and thistles. The headdress consisted of a 
wreath of orange blossoms intermixed with myrtle gath- 
ered in Kew gardens, and fastened at the back by a large 
flower in diamonds. The bridal bouquet was composed 
of white roses and orange blossoms tastefully interspersed 
with ferns and calodium leaves, and the whole trimmed 
with elegant lace. The bridemaids’ dresses were of white 
tarlatane with very small bouillone up the skirt, and 
tunics of tarlatane embroidered with straw and looped 
up with sashes of cornflower blue glacé trimmed with 
straw. The bonnets were charming little concoctions 
of tulle wreathed with cornflowers and pink heath; 
tulle veils floated over the shoulders to the bottom of the 
dresses."’ 

Among the aristocratic marriages lately celebrated in 
Paris, we note that of M’lle Carneau Aguado with the 
Count de Talieyrand-Périgord. The youthful bride was 
elegantly dressed in rich dead white unwatered moiré, 
with an immensely long train, which was trimmed with 
rows of lace sewn on at intervals without any fulness 
between ruches of crépe lisse. The wreath consisted of 
very delicate bandelets of white thorn mixed with orange- 
blossoms, 

Peplum skirts and basques are very popular, and are 
particularly admired for bridal toilettes. The most de 
sirable materia! is a heavy white silk or Irish poplin, 
edged all round the skirt and peplum, with a band of 
feather trimming, an embroidery of pearl or crystal 
beads, or a ruching of tarlatane, silk, crépe, or crépe lisse. 
The points of the peplum should be finished with large, 
full tassels of white silk. 


Another pretty style is a tarlatane, crépe, or tulle skirt 
tastefully ornamented with puflings worn under a pep- 
lum skirt of white silk edged with garlands of flowers. 

The bouquet de corsage is now fastened at the left side, 
and the bridal veil is generally worn over the face until 
after the ceremony, when it is thrown back by the bride 
maids. 

A very pretty dress for a young bride is of very fine 
white muslin made with a pepium skirt trimmed with a 
puffing of muslin, and fringed with sprays of white lilac, 
The dress is made over a white silk slip, and the corsage 
is laid in large flutes or box-plaits in the Greek style, 
The coiffure should be bandwlets of white lilacs with Be- 
noiton chains of orange blossoms. 

So far there is little uniformity in the shapes of mantles, 
Sacks and rotondes are both worn, while the peplum is 
adopted by many as more stylish and being the great 
novelty of the season. 

The Marie Antvinette scarf is a pretty little affair, very . 
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much favored by young ladies. It is of lace, muslin, or 
of material like the dress. It is about as deep as a Achu 
at the back, crosses in front, and ties at the back with 
large bow and ends, The same style of cape in lace will 
be worn over tight-fitting casaques and peplums this fall. 

Another pretty idea for a fall wrap is a short casaque 
pointed sharply in front, deeply curved up at the sides, 
and falling ina very deep point at the back. It fits the 
figure tightly, and is worn with a belt. A large, square 
pocket is on each side of the front, and the trimming con- 
sists generally of a profusion of buttons and bead passe- 
menterie, This style is suitable for cloth, silk, or for a 
suit. 

A very jaunty little affair has just appeared for little 
girls. It is of silk or fancy cloth trimmed with velvet, 
buttons, or braid. It is somewhat like a Zouave in front, 
with the distinction that it does not slope off as snddenly. 
It is cut slightly up om the hips, and at the back it de- 
scribes a little square coat-tail. This same style of jacket 
is worn by little boys from three to five years ofage. For 
them it is generally made of pigué, or the same material 
as the dress. 


Chains of all kinds predominate for trimmings—crystal, 
gilt, silver, and steel for evening wear, while jet and silk 
chains are reserved for the street. Braids studded with 
beads and large cameos are ayso among the new dress and 
cloak trimmings. These cameo trimmings are also ar- 
tanged as cuffs and epaulettes. 

Cashmere talmas and sacks are among the late impor- 
tations, The black ones are studded with white or gilt 
beads, and are encircled with a rich embroidery, edged 
with Cluny or guipure. The white Cashmere wraps are 
embroidered with black, coral, or blue beads, and fin- 
ished with a deep goat’s hair fringe. These styles, though 
very elegant, are slightly too prononcé for street wear. 


embroidered with jet, and ornamented with a mass of jet 
ornaments intermixed with guipure, and finished with the 
inevitable Benoiton knot at the back, consisting of loops 
of belting or velvet ornamented with cameos and chains; 
the ends are quite long, aud fluished by aiguillettes of jet. 

The catalogue is not yet exhausted ; there i¢ an endless 
variety of paletdts in silk and cloth. Some are slashed 
up to the waist in the back and caught togethtr by cameos 
and chains; the other decorations consisting of rich 
beaded bands fastened over the arm with a buckle pass- 
ing in front, then underneath the armhole to the 
where they fal! in sashes. The front of the wrap is loose 
and rounding, while the back is tight. Others describe 
deep points at the sides, and’at the back are belted in at 
the waist by belts studded with steel; they are cut square 
at the neck, and are richly trimmed with black and steel 
ornaments. 

The fashion of festooning dresses has given rise toa 
new style of dress. Woe refer to the robe fourreau, which 
at first did not take well at all, but is now universally 
‘adopted by Parisian modestes: The dress skirt is ‘cut 
quite short and worn over a petticoat of good walking 
length. The latter is generally gored and trimmed with 
‘an elaborate design in velvet or braid sprinkled with 
beads. The dress skirt is cut in bunches of scallops to 
simulate looping, and ornamented on the top of each fes- 
toon by an appliqué ornament of silk or velvet. A pale- 
tét or basquine with hood made of the same material as 
the dress completes the costume. When a very dressy 
costume is required, the underskirt is of silk, while the 
upper is of poplin or'some similar material. It must be 
. temembered, however, that as this style of dress is some- 





what conspicuous, the only colors suitable for the street 
are the dark shades of mode, brown, aad flax gray; the 
latter is the new color of the season. 

Arich dinner dress is frequently made of a striped or 
figured silk wade rather short and worn over a skirt of 
solid contrasting color. Three bands of ribbon or velvet 
are fastened at the waist on either side, and apparently 
festoon the skirt at the loweredge. * 

Many dresses of solid silk are trimmed with bands of 
striped silk, and have tablier or apron pieces of the striped 
silk. The body is a long basque cut with three long and 
well accentuated points edged with a band of cameos and 
hanging buttons, The front is a short waistcoat of striped 
silk. 

The Wattean festoon adopted by a few of the Parisian 
belies at the late races, is too eccentric to be generally ro- 
ceived ; we give it merely for its novelty. The long train 
is tacked up, and falls over a ribbon which is fastened to 
the revers at each side of the front of the skirt, and then 
tied in the centre of the skirt with an enormous bow. We 
think a very stylish evening dress might be made up 
from this idea. For instance, let the underskirt be a mass 
of tulle puffings, and the overskirt a long cloud or veil of 
tulle caught back by a wide rose, cerise, or blue ribbon 
fastened by a bow or bouquet of flowers. 

Tae latest style in Paris is for the paleté to match the 
dress in color, the novelty consisting in this; if the dress 
is of solid color the paletdt is striped, and if the dress is 
striped the paletét is perfectly plain. 

A very good style of peplum, which’ nay be modified 
fer street or evening wear, is as follows: It is open at the 
sides where it fails in deep points finished with long tas- 
sels, the front part of the peplum is much shorter than the 
back, and it is finished with a rich trimming laid on in a 
Grecian pattern. For the street it would be of heavy 
black gros grains trimmed with jet passementerie, and 
for evening it would be of light silk richly ornamented 
with Cluny lace, and edged with silver bells. 

A very elegant reception dress for a bride is of a silver 

gray silk made with peplum basque trimmed with silver 
pendants, and a silver tassel on each point of the peplum, 
while the corsage is buttoned with large silver buttons of 
filigree work. 
' For evening dresses the corsages are growing shorter 
‘and shorter, sleeyes are almost non-existent, and a very 
wide sash known. as the enfant de cheur, is worn round 
the waist and tied in.a bow at the side. The style is ex- 
tremely decollet2, not at all picturesque, and so absurd 
and ugly, that we hope it may not be adopted. 

If the decolleté or very low dresses are admired, we 
would suggest that the neck should be veiled by a tulle 
scarf thrown over the shoulders, or a tucker of tulle sewed 
to the dress and drawn up to the throat by a ribbon or 
velvet. : 

We are not yet able to. give our readers an idea of the 
shape of fall hats, but hope by next month to be fully 
posted. 

Aprons are again becoming fashionable, For morning 
we see the dainty little bib apron of white muslin edged 
with a tiny fluted raffle, Some are made with the skirt 
frilled on to the band or bib, while others, again, are 
gored; the bib and centre piece of the apron being in one 
piece. The latter is decidedly the newest and best style, 
and makes up charmingly in black silk. The Pompadour 
apron, another novelty, is plaited on to a pointed waist- 
band. The edge of the apron is cut in three deep festoous 
trimmed with Cluny lace and ornamented with a bow 
placed on top ef each festoon. Fasu0n, 
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BRAIDED TIDY. 





ls.—Book muslin, braided with fine blue or scarlet worsted braid, or can be worked in button-hole stitch, 


Materia 
_ With blue or scarlet wool. 


If braided, copy the design from illustration on tissue paper, tack the paper on material, rum on the braid by the 
pattern, then tear away the paper carefully. 











A wide black ribbon adorns oo sal the , hat. This ribbon is ha buckle on the 
front, and forming a bow behind, falls long ends on the py age The whole in —_ 


black and white. The plain skirt is Pro up at equal distances by white silk tabs edged with and 

ened by a cameo. It shows a founced coat, edged and headed by black braid. The } Tit rei entirely bor- 
dered with black braid, and buttoned with cameos.. Two long white Tak tabs, edged also wi cross each 
other on the shoulder, and descend down the bottom of the garment, being fastened with cameos. White aiit cuffs and 


collar. 









PROMENADE SUIT FOR A YOUNG LADY. 
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J. R. TERRY, 
HATTER AND FURRIER, 
409 Broadway, New York. 





No. 1. Central Park. Made of black velvet, rolled at the side, and trimmed with heavy silk cord band and a rich 
ostrich feather. 

No. 2. Grecian Turban. Made of black velvet, and trimmed with green braided velvet, fastened with a rich broach 
at the side and a green willow feather. 

No. 3. Boy's Turban. Very stylish forasmali boy. It is made of both cloth and velvet. The trimming consists 
of two bands of velvet over the crown and a tassel in front. 

No. 4. Lady’s Turban. Made of white felt, with a band of blue velvet, and a Bird of Paradise feather set ina 
velvet bow. 

No. 5. The Empress. A very stylish hat fof young lady. The brim has a heavy roll, thecrown is fat and very 
low. This is trimmed with velvet and a Bird of Paradise. 


LETTERS FOR MARKING POCKET-HANDKERCHIEFS. 











NEW STYLE OF APRONS. 


Fig. 1. 





Fig. 1.—Fancy apron of black silk. trimmed with an aumoniére at the side formed of folds of satin. The apron is 
also ornamented by rusettes of quilled ribbon and lace.” 


Fig. 2. 
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BRUSH MADE OF CLOTH LIST.—(The Back.) 
(See Description, Work Department.) ‘ 











y/ DRAWING-ROOM CURTAIN DECORATIONS, 
WITH PIER-GLASSES AND CORNICES. 
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